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*  Dunbarton  Caftle  is  feated  a  little  fouth  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  a 
two-headed  rock  of  a  ftuprndout  height,  rifine  in  a  (harp  manner  out  of  the 
fands,  and  totally  detached  from  every  thing  elfe ;  is  bounded  on  one  fide  by  the 
Clyde,  here  one  mile  broad,  on  the  otjier  by  the  Leven.  On  one  of  the  funamits 
are  the  remains  of  an  old  light-hrufe,  fuppofed  to  be  a  Roman  work;  on  the  other, 
the  powder  magazine;  in  the  hollow  between,  is  a  large  well  of  water  fourteen  feet 
deep.  1  he  fides  of  the  rock  are  immenfe  precipices,  and  over-hang,  except  on  the 
?..!e  where  the  governor’s  kuufe  itands,  which  is  defended  by  walls  and  a  few  can¬ 
non.  From  its  natural  flrength,  it  was  in  former  times  deemed  impregnable*,  lb 
’a  -t  the  defperatc  but  fuccefsful  fcalado  of  it  in  r  i,  by  Capt.  Crawford  of  Jordan 
lull,  may  vie  with  the  greatefl  attempts  of  the  kind, 
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State  of  tiif  Baromf.tfr  in  inches  and  decimrh,  and  of  Farenke't's  Thsr- 
MOMETtR  )>;  the  o{)tn  air,  taken  in  the  morning  bf  f.tre  fun-rife,  and  at 
noon  ;  and  tltc  <juaiitity  of  rain-water  fdlcn,  in  indies  ijr.d  decimals,  from 
the  3  i  (1  cf  Dee.  1 7S8,  to  the  30ih  of  j  in.  1 7S9,  near  the  foot  of  Anhui’s 
Seat. 

Thernioni.  Ijironi.  Rain.  Weather. 

Morning  Noon. 

lyhSDecji  35  ,  3+  29225  j  oc  1 5  Rain. 

89  Jan.  I  29  j  31  29.43  i  -  Cltjr. 

2  JJ  ;  3J.  29.63127  -  Ditto. 

3  36  i  39  29.9873  0.06  Rain. 

4  4'  I  39  30-275  °*^9 

5  30  j  33  30.5^2  - 

6  29  '  31  30.3  0.C5  Sleet.  ' 

'  7  33  34  30.15  0.09  Rain 

33  35  29.7  0.07  Sleet. 

9  .3.3  34  29-275  - 

10  24  30  29.3275  ®->3  Snow. 

11  17  26  29.485  j  -  Clear. 

12  19  29  29.475  i  -  Cloudy. 

<3  2&  z6  28.825  0.81  Snowr 

14  30  36  28.33  -  Cleafr 

15  34  36  28.9  0.01  Sleet. 

16  33  33  *9.475  - 

17  31  33  28.525  0.773  Sleet. 

18  33  33  27.85  ^-055  Kain. 

19  27  30  28.9  0,1  Snow. 

20  30  28  29.233  0,24  Snow. 

21  29  3 1  Z(j.t  0.16  Rain. 

22  38  40  28.9125 - Char. 

23  30  33  28.7  0.83  Shet. 

24  35  39  24.7  0.2 

25  33  3;  *2933 

26  31  3  J.  29.1  0  73  .Sleet. 

27  54  45  29-3^5 

2S  40  4i  29.712;  Clear. 

?.<)  34  j  41  29.625  Cloii.ly. 

50  50  I  51  29.7125  Ditto. 

Qua.nhty  01  Rdin,  0.75  J 

Day'.  crf^'.'meter. 

31.  51  grcatcit  licight  at  noon. 

12.  12  leaft  ditto  morning. 

T!icrc  ha?  l-  en  cf  days  in  17S8,  clear  152,  cloudy  51,  Rain  137,  Enew 
7,  S  ret  .md  I  'ail  rc,  t  >tal  366, 

Ot  I  rofl  IJ  i  dafs,  of  tenr<tate  158  liaj'-?,  of  warm  67  days,  total  366. 
Between  64.00,  and  7S.ee,  67  days.  Between  rjS.oo,  and  64.0c,  158 
c.,ys.  Between  32.00  asd  48.00,  83  days.  Between  ij.co  and  32.00,  58 
d  ys. - Total  366, 

N.  B,  The  Rat;!  gage  a;  the  foot  cf  Ari!ii:r’£-feai  is  130  feet  above  the 
fca-level,  and  meafures  to  the  thoufand  part  of  an  inch. 

The  quantity  of  lain  which  fell  in^GIafgo-y,  in  the  year  1 7B8,  was  1942?. 
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Ch  n.:^e  to  Alexander  Eifl<inc  ol  Gogar  * ^ fir  the  kicfting  of  )^\ng  Jainei  /we  Sixths 
in  tht  C'fiU  ^rSiiiliiig,  und.r  the  Earl  and Cuuntils  of  Mar,  1572.  Taken 
from  a  copy  prefined  aniongjl  the  Archives  of  the  finnity  ^'Mar. 


I^OR  a<!  miekle  as  the  King’s  Ma- 
jclly,  our  Sorereign  Lord’s  niaill 
noble  pel  fun,  has  been  keepit,  Rarell 
and  brought  up  within  the  Ca.'teil  of 
Ktiiviling,  under  tlie  cliarge  of  Un- 
quhill  the  Erll  of  Mar,  lus  Hiphnefs 
late  Regent,  ahnall  continually  frae  his 
Majelbes  birth  :  And  my  J..ord  Re¬ 
gents  grace  prefent  bearing  the  cliielf 
governcment  of  his  Heicnci  perlon, 
and  of  his  realm  and  leiges  ;  and  have- 
ing  like  care  of  his  M.ijeltic’s  fure 
prefervation  and  godile  and  viituous 
education,  with  advice  of  the  Lordis 
of  his  Ilighnefi  Secrete  tlouiiiill, 
thinkis  convenient,  that  his  Majelly’s 
jH^rfon  zet  (till  remain  within  his  i.ud 
callell  of  SirivIIIrig.  And,  tliereforc, 
Alexander  Eifkine  of  Gogir  as  prin¬ 
cipal,  taking  and  reding  iijion  him  the 
charge  of  the  keping  and  governance 
of  his  Majedy’s  peilon,  and  of  his  laid 
cadell  of  Sti  iviling,  during  ids  High- 
being  therein ;  And 

as  cautioners  and  fovenies,  with  the 
faid  Alexander,  as  becoming  Ixumd 
and  obligt,  and  be  the  tenor  hereof, 
bindis  and  obliges  them,  ii])on  their 
faiths,  honoures,  and  all.geancc,  that 
iTie  faid  Alexander  be  hintfelf  and  the 
friends  of  the  young  E.itl  of  Mar  his 
nephew,  for  cjuhilks  lie  liiall  Ik;  an- 
iwctablc,  fall  keep  the  laid  Callell  of 
Strivcling  in  name  and  to  the  ufe  and 
bchufe  ot  our  Soveiain  Loid.  And 


and  obferve  the  niaift  noble  perfon  of 
his  Hienefs,  within  the  fmd  callell,  at 
the  devotion  and  dirciftion  of  his  laid 
prefent  Regent,  having  the  chief  charge 
and  governement  of  his  Majclly’s  pei- 
fon  and  i.eiges,  his  Hieneis  continu¬ 
ing  as  afore,  under  the  nrriture  ot  the 
Lady  Counttlfe  of  Mar,  his  Mnjclly’s 
governantc,  as  toward  his  mouth  and 
ordering  of  pctlon.  And  that  his 
liienels  perfon  fall  no  wayfs  be  re¬ 
moved  nor  tranfportit  forth  of  the  faid 
callell  to  any  other  place,  nor  that 
n.mc  diiobedient  to  lus  authority,  or 
kiiawnly  not  well  affeftit  to  his  H:e- 
nes,  nor  their  wifTes,  bairns,  or  ici- 
vants,  lull  be  received  or  fuftcrit  to 
h  ivc  entrance  or  relidencc  within  the 
laid  callell.  As  alfwa,  that  no  Erie 
be  receivit  within  the  faid  cafleil  nor 
ma  nor  twa  lervanti,  nor  Lord  witli 
maor  one,  nor  na  gentleman  hot  lingiil 
and  allane  ;  and  all  v.i.huut  armor  or 
w  ij'pones,  and  the 
of  the  heal  to  be  icccivct 
before,  within  the  ordirar  no’olcmcn 
iiiterteint  in  the  faid  callell.  And, 
that  the  inllrudion  and  education  of 
our  f.i'i’i  Soverain  Loid  on  lituratuie 
and  religcoD,  under  MaiRoris-George 
BuchiiTian  and  Peter  Young,  his  pic- 
fent  pedagogis,  or  fuch'as  lall  he  hcrc- 
ali'.'r  uj’poiii'.it  be  the  laid  Lord  R>- 
gciu  to  ili.H  chatge,  agreing  in  religi- 


onn  with  the  laid  -Geoige  and  I’cui, 
nor  git  the  excrcife  of  religeon  as  it  is 
fail  allwa,  ^futely  aud  laiililuilic  keip  approvit  be  parliament,  and  pubiickl  e 

A  a  ull|, 

•  AlexaeJ.-r  r.rfiine  of  Gorar  wa*  brother  of  the  Regent  Mar,  and  iitlicr  of  th*; 
Eail  of  Kettle . 


4  Curhui  Charge  to  Alex.  Eriklnc  of  Cogar. 

ii(it  in  the  fiiJ  caflell,  fall  naways  be  and  faithfully  keep  and  obferre  tht 
a’terit  or  innovate  ;  nor  his  Hienes  maift  'noble  perfon  of  his  Highnefs 
];rcfcnt  pedagogis  be  removed  fra  him;  within  his  faid  cadle,  with 
nor  cithers  placit  on  their  chairges,  under  the  pain  of  their  liefs 

without  fpeciul  warrant,  advife,  and  and  heritages,  as  an  ad  fubferibit 
<  ommand  of  the  faid  Lord  Regent,  thcreanent  mair  legally  is  quefleened. 
And  this  prefent  order  ay  and  while  And  feeing  the  faid  honourable  charge 
his  Grace,  with  of  the  cannot  be  firmly  nor  fufficiently  effed, 

iiid  Lords  of  Secrete  Counfale  tak  without  the  eameff  good  will,  aififl* 
farther  order  thereanent  to  indure  ance,  and  protedion  of  us,  the  friends 
as  the  faid  Alexander  and  his  fover-  of  the  houfe ;  therefore,  to  be  bound- 
tics  fbrefaids  will  anfwer  to  our  Sove-  ing  and  obliged,  and  be  the  tenor  hcrc- 
rain  Lord,  his  faid  Regent  and  autho-  of,  faithfully  binds  and  obliges  us  up- 
nry,  upon  their  honuis,  and  under  on  our  faith,  honour,  and  allegence,  to 
the  pains  of  lyffes  and  heritages.  concur  and  affift  with  the  faid  Alex¬ 

ander  Mailer  of  Mar,  in  the  diligent 
Bond  of  Relief  of  the  Mailer  ^Mar's  performing  of  his  charge  above  fpeci- 
Cautioners,  1572.  Taken  from  the  And  that  he  and  we  (hall  fens, 

original  bond  preferved  among  the  telievc,  and  keep  his  faid  cautioners 
Archives  of  the  family  of furtics,  fltathlefs  and  blamelcfs, 

as  we  will  anfwer  to  onr  faid  Sovereign 

Be  it  kend  till  all  men  be  tbirpre-  Lord  his  Regent  and  authority,  upon 
fent  letters,  we  the  fiiends  of  our  honour,  and  under  the  pain  of  our 
the  houfe  of  Eilkin  under  fubferivand.  lyffes  and  heritages.  Alfo  we  are 
That  foifwamcikle  as  our  Soverc’gn  content  and  confents,  that  this  our  Ob'- 
I^crdis  prefent  Regent,  bearing  the  ligation,  be  ackit  and  regillrate  in  the 
thief  governtrent  of  his  Highnefs  per-  buiks  of  our  council,  ad  futuram  rei 
fop,  and  of  his  realm  and  leigis  ;  and  memoriam.  In  witnefs  wheieof,  we 
having  like  care  of  his  Majefty’s  fine  have  fubferivit  thefe  prefeuts,  with 
ftefervation  and  Godlie  and  virtuous  our  hands  as  fellows,  at 
f  ducation,  with  advice  of  the  Lordis  the  day  of 

of  Ills  H’ghnefs  Secrete  Council,  has  the  year  of  God,  laiv.  three  fcore 
t^ocht  it  convenient,  that  his  Majefly’s  twelve  years."  (Ggned.) 

’lerfon  zet  dill  remain  within  his  callle 


cf  Striveling.  And  for  that  efledl, 
Alexander  Waller  of  Mar  as  principle 
rAcn  and  relland  upon  himthechirge 
of  the  keeping  and  governance  of  his 
Mfielly's  perfon,.  and  of  his  caltlc  of 
Stirling,  during  his  Highnefs  being 
therein.  And  certain  noblemen  cau- 
tioners.and  furties,  with  the  faid  Alex¬ 
ander  Erffcin,  ackit  and  obliged  upon 
Their  faith,  honours,  and  a'ligcnce, 
that  the  laid  Alexander  be  himfelf, 
and  the  friends  and  fervants  of  the 
voung  Erll  of  Mar  his  nepho,  for 
which  he  may  be  anfwerable,  ftiall  keep 
the  faid  callle  of  Striveling,  in  name, 
and  to  the  ufc  and  bchuif  of  our  So- 
verc'gn  Lord,  and  (hall  alfwa  firmly 


William  Douglas. 

Alexander  Futeller,  of  Garden. 
James  Colvill 
John  Erlkine,  of 
William  Douglas,  of 
Lochleven. 

Gieneaglcs. 

James  Erlkine  of  Drybiuch. 

Rt.  Druqimond,of  Cambulkcnneth. 
James  Walker,  of  Roffyth. 

Walter  Co— nc,  of  yat  ilk. 

Robert  Colvill,  of 
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James  Heynrofs,  of  Heyhanrofs. 
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Ti?  th*  l^ublifher. 
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I  R, 

HE  following  Tranflatioa  of 
•  the  curious  fragment  in  your 
lalt*,  may  be  piiblilhed,  ifyou  are  not 
already  provided  with  a  better.  1 
wi(h  the  correipondent  who  favoured 
you  with  .that  fragment  had  faid, 
whether  it  was  in  print  or  In  manu- 
fcript ;  and  where  the  Incident  It  re¬ 
lates  happened,  or  is  fuppofed  to  have 
happened,  that  a  fearch  might  have 
been  direded  to  the  proper  quarter,  in 
order  to  illufrrate  ihe  obfeurity  in  the 
names  of  perfons  and  places.  That 
he  is  In  •poiTelTion  of  fome  further  par¬ 
ticulars  with  regard  to  this  fragment 
mud  be  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to 
judify  his  fuppodtion  that  it  is  the 
proda<dioo  of  a  Linguiji.  > 
TsANSLATrON. 

The  pilgrimage  of  Piccolomlni 
brought  on  him  a  great  cold  and  tooth- 
ach,  which  tormented  him  gtlevoudy. 
At  this  time,  the  wench  of  the  inn,  to¬ 
lerably  neat,  and  not  over  and  above 
greafy,  came  up  to  us,  and  faid  in  her 
provincial  jargon,  “  1  have  taken  up- 
**  on  me.  Gentlemen,  to  introduce 
“  myfelf  to  you,  being  defeended  of 
*'  tlie  ancient  houle  of  Stratbreegne 
**  de  Vtvrau.  It  happened  a  few 


weeks  ago,  that,  as  my  relation  the 
Bidiop  of  Catnejfe^  f  was  riding  to- 
“  wards  his  fine  palace  of  D’Eaut- 
noeque,  he  was  much  afflidled  with 
the  toothach  :  Coufin,  laid  he  to' 
“  me,  if  you  will  comfort  with  your 
“  cheek  the  part  afiedled,  I  will  get 
relief ;  I  accordingly  did  lb,  and  in 
lefs  than  two  hours  he  was  relieved. 
**  Now,  as  his  Excellency  it  aGlic- 

“  ted  with  the  fame,” - “  Hold 

there,  cried  the  good  father  Gibel- 
**  linus,  fuch  a  taueh  h  unehaffe,  and 
“  forbidden.”  It  may  be  io  quoad 
”  hunc,  anfwered  Piccolomlni,  but  by 
“  no  means  quoad  hoc”  meaning  his 
cheek,  which  appeared  greatly  fwelled. 
**  Let  us  avoid  fcandal,  faid  I,  we 
will  content  onrfelves  with  the  cn- 
“  der  petticoat  of  this  nymirfi.’* 
“  IVith  the  under  petticoat  of  thit 
“  nymph  P*  replied  Ihe,  confounded 
and  greatly  nettled,  ”  a  good  gentle- 
”  woman,  defeended  of  the  f  imily  of 
**  Stratbroeque  de  Vovran^^  will  not 
“  give  her  under  petticoat  even  to  the 
“  Pope’s  Legate,  %  no,  not  to  M.  de 
*5  Meldron  himfelf.”  Now  you  mu^l 
“  know,  that  M.  de  Meldron  was  the 
“  Laird.” 


To  the  Publifher. 

SIR, 

The  paflage  in  old  French,  pub-  be  glad  to  know  what  probability  there 
lilhed  in  your  laft  Magazine,  is,  that  .£neas  S}lvius,  the  Pope’s 
appears  to  be  a  forgery.  legate  to  James  I.  was  ever  within  a 

The  feene  is  laid  ix, Meldron,  which  hundred  miles  of  Old  Meldrum  in  h's 
mud  mean  OU  Meldrum,  Now  I  (ha'I  life.  James  I.  generally  refided  iw 

To 

*  In  the  hurry  cf  publication,  the  follewine  (s-pographital  errori  were  overlooked. 
lU  Column,  Line  8.  read  I  'ancienne. 

IO.  read  peu: 
sd  Column,  Line  a.  read  ti  de. 

read  moi/u. 

6.  read  Atonfeignew. 

V 1  r.  read  entendre. 
t(\.  read  accomoderons, 

•J  Hubert  Strathhrofk,  defeended  from  an  ancient  race  of  BurgelTesit  Aberdeen 
who  were  proprietors  of  the  lands  of  Foveiran  in  vie.  de  Aberdeen,  in  King  David  ' 
ll.’stime.  [Chart.  Abcrd.J  He  was  Bilhop  in  the  vear  1444.  [Rep.  Chait.J 
J  Query;  Water  of  Knock  ?  Keith^s  Catalogue  of  Sco's  Billion*. 

Apofirc  wai  t’a  oU  word  for  the  Pope’s  Legate.- ApoftiU  maybe  acorrupticu  of  it. 


v  Mr  ritl’s  Letter  tc  the  Prince  fl/'Wa*es. 

the  fouth  of  Scotland,  and  \»^s  at  by  faying,  “  that  (he  would  not  lend 
Perth,  when  his  uncle,  the  Earl  cf  “  her  under  petticoat  to 
Aihole,  murdered  him.  How  comes  fo  great  a  Lord  as  that 

>  In  the  fragment,  mention  is  made  of  Meldrum  to  be  treated  with  con- 
of  f.  Pilgrivinge  undertaken  by  the  tempt,  as  h  Si'.gncur  du  Viliage  ? 
Nuncio  :  he  came  to  Scotland  to  ne-  Ail  this  is  palpable,  and  I  Iiope, 
gotiate  the  bufinefs  of  the  See  of  that  Mr  Whitaker,  in  the  continua- 
Romc,  and  not  to  make  pilgrimages,  tion  of  his  hiftory  of  Manchtder,  will 
What  could  the  fupjmfcd  coufin  of  thoroughly  confute  the  forget y. 
a  fuppofed  Bifhop  of  Caithnefs  mean  I  am,  &c. 


Letter  fent  hj  Mr  Pitt  to  the  Pcir.ee  of\W  alts  on  the ftpjeil  of  the  Rcftridlions 
on  the  Regent. 


Tohh  Roval  Highntss  the  Prence 
^Wales.  * 

S  I  R, 

^1'’I1E  proceedings  in  Parliament 
-T-  being  now  hi  ought  to  a  point, 
which  will  render  it  nect/Tary  to  pro- 
pofe  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  the 
paiticular  meafurcs  to  be  taken  for  fup- 
plying  the  defect  of  the  perfonal  cx- 
ercile  of  the  Royal  Authority  during 
the  preftnt  interval,  and  your  Royal 
liighnefs  having  fome  time  fince  (igni- 
£ed  yourpleafure,  that  any  communi¬ 
cation  on  this  fubj'.'ifl  ihou'd  be  in 
writing,  i  take  tlie  liberty  cf  rcfpetfl- 
fuily  cnireaiing  ycur  Royal  Highnefs’s 
pcrniiliion  to  lubmit  to  your  cunUdtra- 
'titn  tite  outlines  of  the  plan  which 
his  Majofty’s  confidential fetvjnts  lium- 
bly  conceive,  (according  to  the  bell 
judgment  which  they  arc  able  to 
form)  to  Ire  proper  to  be  propoled  in 
the  preftnt  circumdances. 

It  is  their  humble  opinion,  that 
your  Royal  llighncfs  fhould  b;  em¬ 
powered  to  cxcicife  the  Royal  Antlio- 
Ttty  in  tire  name  and  or  the  behalf  oi  his 
Majcdy,  during  his  M.tjefty’s  illncfs, 
and  to  do  all  ytfls  which  might  legal¬ 
ly  be  done  by  his  Majady  ;  with  pro- 
vifions,  nevcithcltfs,  that  the  care  f 
his  Majtdy’s  Royal Perfon,  a.nd  thcnia- 
nagem.ent  of  liis  M.ijedy’s  IloufehoU, 
and  the  d.i\Rkn  and  appointment  of 
t'e  0 fleers  and  Servants  therch:, 
fliould  be  ill  the  ^teen,  under  fuch  rc- 
gulatrOns  is  may  be  thought  necelfary. 
Tha'  Hie  powe*  to  be  i-xuci«f»-by 


your  Royal  Highnefs  IhouIJ  not  ex¬ 
tend  to  the  granting  the  real  or  per¬ 
fonal  property  of  the  King,  (except 
as  far  as  relates  to  the  rentival  of 
leafies)  to  the  granting  any  oflice  in  re- 
vciiloo,  or  to  thegtanting,  for  any  o- 
thcr  term  than  during  his  Majedy’s 
pleafure,  any  jienfions  or  any  office 
whatever,  except  juch  as  muji  by  laojo  be 
granted  for  lij  'e,  or  during  good  behavi¬ 
our,  nor  to  the  granting  any  rank  or 
dignity  of  the  Peerage  of  this  releani, 
to  any  pt'fon,  except  his  Majedy’s 
idue  who  ihall  have  attained  the  age 
of  twenty-one  years.  Thefe  ate  tlie 
princip  al  points  which  have  occurred 
to  his  Majedy’s  Miniders. 

I  beg  leave  to  add,  that  their  ideas 
are  formed  on  the  fuppofition  tliat  his 
Majedy’s  illnefs  is  only  temporary  and 
may  l^e  of  no  long  duration.  It  may 
be  difficult  to  fix  before  hand,  the 
precife  period  for  which  thefe  provia 
(i:  ns  ought  to  Ltd ;  but  if  unfoitunately 
his  Majedy’s  recovery  fhould  be  pro- 
trailed  to  a  mere  didant  period  than 
there  is  reafon  at  prefent  to  imagine^ 
it  will  be  ojicn  heieafter  to  the  wif- 
dom  of  Parliament,  to  re-confidcr  thefe 
provifions,  whenever  the  circumdan- 
ccs  appear  to  call  for  it. 

If  your  Royal  Highnefs  fhould 
be  pleafed  to  require  any  further  ex- 
plamitlon  on  the  fubjeit,  and  fhould 
condefeend  to  fignify  your  orders,  tlut 
I  fhould  have  the  honour  of  attending 
your  koyal  Highnefs  for  that  purpofe,- 
or  to  intimate  any  other  mode  in  wliicli 
your 


of  hii  Ro 

your  Royal  llighnefs  may  wifti  to  re¬ 
ceive  fuch  explanation,  I  ihall  refpeft- 
fully  wait  your  Royal  Highnefs’s 
commands.  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
With  the  utmoft  deference  and  fub- 
miflion,  SIR, 

Your  Royal  Highnefi’s  moft  dutiful 
And  devoted  Servant, 

Downing  Street,  W.  Pitt. 

Tuefday  Nigl:t  Dec-  30.  1788. 

The  Anfvter  »f  His  Rovai.  High¬ 
ness  ivas  as  f'Alvws  : 

“  Tlie  Prince  of  Wales  learns  from 
Mr  Pitt,  that  the  proceedings  in  Par¬ 
liament  are  now  in  a  train  which  en¬ 
ables  Mr  Pitt,  according  to  the  intima¬ 
tion  ofhis  former  letter, to  communicate 
to  the  Piinee,  the  outlines  of  the  plan 
which  his  Majelly’s  confidential  fer- 
vants  conceive  proper  to  be  propofed 
in  the  prefent  •iicumllances. 

“  Concerning  the  Heps  already  ta¬ 
ken  by  Mr  Pitt,  the  Prince  is  filent — 
nothing  done  by  the  two  Houfes  of 
Parliament,  can  be  a  proper  fubjeA  of 
his  animadverfion  ;  but  when  previouf- 
Iv  to  any  difcuilion  in  Parliament,  the 
outlines  of  a  Icheme  of  government 
are  fer.t  for  his  CGnfide:atiun,in  which 
it  is  projKjfed  that  he  ihall  be  peifonal- 
iy  .m  l  principally  concerned,  and  by 
winch  the  Royal  Authority,  and  the 
public  welfare,  may  be  deeply  affec¬ 
ted,  the  Prince  would  be  unjullifiabic 
y/cre  he  to  withhold  an  explicit  decla¬ 
ration  ofhis  fentimems.  This  (ilcncc 
might  be  conllrued  into  a  pievious 
approbation  of  a  j  lan,  the  accoinplilh- 
ment  of  which  every  motive  of  duty  to 
his  Pathtr  and  Sovereign,  as  well  as 
of  legaid  for  the  public  intcreff,  obli¬ 
ges  him  to  cor.tidcr  as  injurious  to 
both.  In  the  H  ue  of  deep  dillrefs, 
in  which  the  Piinec,  and  the  whole 
Royal  Family  was  involved,  by  the 
heavy  calamity  whicTi  has  fallen  up- 
rm  the  King,  and  at  a  moment  when 
Ciovernment,  deprived  of  its  chief  e- 
nergy  and  fuppoit,  feemed  peculiarly 
to  need  the  coidial  and  united  aid  of 
all  deferiptions  of  good  fubj.'ils,  it 
was  not  cxpcc'led  by  the  Prince,  that 
a  plan  (hculd  be  offcicd  tuh/s  cyiiiide- 
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ration, by  which  Government  was  to  b^ 
rendered  difficult,  if  not  impiadicable, 
in  the  hands  of  any  perfon  intended  to 
reprefent  the  King’s  authority, — much 
lets  in  the  hands  of  his  cldeH  ion  ; 
the  Heir  Apparent  of  his  kingdoms, 
and  the  perfon  mod  bound  to  the  main- 
tainance  of  his  Majelly’s  juH  perog.i- 
tives  and  authority,  as  well  .as  moH  in- 
tcreHcd  in  the  happinefs,  the  profpeii- 
ly,  and  the  glory  of  the  people  ! 

“  The  Piincc  forbears  to  remark 
on  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Iketch  of  the 
plan  laid  before  him  ;  he  apprehends 
it  muft  have  been  formed  with  fuffi- 
cient  deliberation  to  preclude  the  pro¬ 
bability  o'f  any  argument  ofhis  produ¬ 
cing  an  alteration  of  fentiment  in  the 
prcjcdlois  of  it.  But  he  truHs  with 
confidence  to  the  wifdom  and  juHice 
of  Parliament,  when  the  whole  of  the 
fubjeftand  the  circumHances  connec¬ 
ted  with  it,  fiiall  come  under  their  de¬ 
liberation. 

“  He  obferves  therefore  only  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  heads  communicated  by 
Mr  Pitt,  and  it  is  with  deep  rcgre^the 
Prince  nii'.kes  the  obleivatiun,  that  he 
fees  in  the  contents  of  that  pper,  a 
jT'jjcilt  for  producing  weaknefs,  difor- 
dcr,  and  inftcuriiy  in  every  branch  of 
the  adminillr.ition  of  affairs.  A  pro- 
jeJl  for  dividing  the  Royal  Family 
from  each  other;  for  fepnrating  ti  e 
Court  fiom  the  State,  and  there'./ 
d;sjoinir.g  Governmeut  from  its  natu¬ 
ral  and  aecuHomed  fuppott.  A  fc'ner  e 
dileonnccling  t!ie  authoriiv  to  com¬ 
mand  fcrvice  from  the  po'ver  of  ani¬ 
mating  It  by  reward  :  and  for  allotting 
to  the  Ptince  all  the  iniidiuus  duticr 
of  Government,  without  th:  means  of 
foftening  them  to  the  public,  by  any 
one  ad  of  grace,  favour  or  benignity. 

“  The  Prince’s  feelings  on  con¬ 
templating  this  plan,  arc  alfo  rend'red 
Hill  more  painful  to  him,  by  ohfetving 
that  it  is  not  founded  on  any  g-meial 
principle,  but  is  calculated  to  infuf*. 
jealoulies  and  diHruH  (who  1/  gr  umd- 
Icfs  he  truHs)  in  that  quarter,  whole 
confidence  it  will  ever  Ire  tlic  fuft  pru’-' 
cf  his  life  to  merit  and  obtain.  'IVith 
regard  to  the  motive  aud  ot.’iecl  of  the 
Limitatioi.s 


•  AnJ-Mr  cfhis  Royal  Highnefs. 


Umitarions  and  RcdriAions  propofed, 
the  Priace  can  but  have  little  to  ob- 
fenc.  No  light  or  information  is  af- 
fjrdcd  him  by  his  M^efty’s  Miniders 
on  thofe  points.  They  havj  informed 
him  •what  the  powers  are,  which  they 
mean  to  refuf:  him,  not  ^hy  they  arc 
•withheld. 

“  The  Prince,  however,  holding 
as  he  does,  that  it  is  an  undoubted  and 
iundamenul  principle  of  this  ConlU* 
tution,  that  the  powers  and  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  Crown  are  veiled  there, 
as  a  trull  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  that  they  are  facred  only  as  they 
are  necelTary  to  the  prefervation  of 
that  power  and  balance  of  the  Con- 
llitution,  which  experience  has  proved 
to  be  the  true  fecurity  of  the  liberty 
of  the  fubjecl,  mull  be  allowed  to  ob- 
k:ve,  that  the  pica  of  public  utility 
ought  to  be  llrong,  manifcll,  and  ur¬ 
gent,  which  calls  for  the  extinclion  or 
lufj)enrion  of  any  one  of  tliofe  elTential 
rights  in  the  fupreme  power  of  its  rc- 
j  tefentative ;  or  which  can  jullify  the 
Prince  in  cor.fcniing,  tliat  in  his  per- 
lon,  i.n  exprrimcra  lhall  be  made  to 
alctttain  with  how  fmall  a  pottion  of 
ti;e  kingly  power,  the  Executive  Go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country  may  be  car¬ 
ried' on. 

“  The  Piince  has  only  to  add,  that 
if  fecuiity  for  liis  Majetty’s  rc-polfef- 
l’i;g  1  is  rightful  government,  whenever 
it  ll  all  plcafc  Providence  in  bounty 
to  this  country,  to  remove  the  calami¬ 
ty  widi  which  he  is  alilt^ed,  be  any 
part  of  the  ohjc£l  of  this  plan,  the 
Prince  has  only  to  be  convinced,  that 
any  mcafure  is  necelTary,  or  even  con¬ 
ducive  to  that  end,  to  be  the  fitll  to 
urge  it  as  the  preliminary  and  perma¬ 
nent  confideration  of  any  fcttlemeot  in 
whicli  he  could  confent  to  (hare. 

“  If  attention  to  what  it  is  prefum¬ 
ed  mull  be  his  Majelly’s  feelings 
and  willies  on  the  happy  day  of  his 
recovery  be  the  oLjeill,  the  Prince  cx- 
pielils  his  firm  convidion,  that  no 
event  would  be  mote  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  his  Royal  Father,  than  the 
knowledge  that  the  government  of  his 
JJen  and  reprefenutire  had  cxlubitcd 


the  Sovreiegn  power  of  the  realm  la 
a  Hate  of  degradation,  of  curtailed 
authority  and  diminilhed  energy — 
a  Hate,  hurtful  in  praAice  to  the 
prolperity  and  good  government  of 
his  people,  and  injurious  in  its  prece¬ 
dent  to  the  fecurity  of  the  Monarch, 
and  the  rights  of  his  family. 

“  Upon  that  part  of  the  plan  which 
regards  the  King’s  real  and  peifonal 
property,  the  Prince  feels  himfelf 
compelled  to  remark,  that  it  was 
not  necelTary  for  Mr  Pitt,  nor  yet 
proper  to  fuggeH  to  the  Prince  the  re- 
llraint  he  propofes  againH  the  Prince’s 
granting  away  the  King’s  real  or  per- 
ionai  property. 

“  The  Prince  does  not  conceive, 
that,  during  the  King’s  life,  he  is,  by 
law,  entitled  to  make  any  fuch  grant ; 
and  he  is  fure  that  he  has  never  Ihcwn 
the  fmallell  inclination  to  poHefs  any 
fuch  power.  But  it  remains  with  hlr 
Piet  to  confider  the  eventual  intercHs 
of  the  Royal  Family,  and  to  provide 
a  proper  and  natural  fecuiity  againll 
tlie  niifmanagcmcnt  of  them  in  others. 

“  The  Prince  has  difeharged  an 
intlifpenllble  duty  in  tlnis  giving  his 
free  opinion  on  the  plan  fubmitted  to 
his  confideration. 

“  This  conviAion  of  the  evil* 
which  may  arifeto the  King’s  intereHs, 
to  the  peace  and  happinefs  of  the  Roy¬ 
al  Family,  and  to  the  fafety  and  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  nation,  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  country  remaining  longer 
in  its  ptefent  maimed  and  debilitat¬ 
ed  Hate,  outweighs,  in  the  Prince’s 
mind^  every  other  confideration,  and 
will  determine  him  to  undertake  the 
painful  truH  impofed  upon  hire  by  the 
prefent  melancholy  neceflity  (which  of 
all  the  King’s  fuljeAs  he  deplores  the 
moH)  in  full  ccnSdcnce,  that  the  af- 
fcAion  and  loyalty  to  the  King,  the 
experienced  attachment  to  the  lloufe 
of  Brunfwick,  and  the  generofity 
which  has  always  didinguidied  this 
nation,  will  carry  him  through  die 
many  difficulties,  infeparablc  from  this 
moH  critical  fituation,  with  comfort  to 
himfelf,  with  honour  to  the  King  and 
with  advantaje  to  the  public.” 

OtfiTvath/u 
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Cl/.rvatiim  on  the  Katural  Hiflory  of  the  Cuckoo.  By  Mr  Edward  Jennet 
In  a  Letter  to  John  Hunter,  Efq.  F.  R.  S.* 


S  I  R, 

AV INO,  at  your  requefl,  em- 
pliiycii  fomc  of  my  Icilure  hours 
ill  attending  to  the  natural  hiPfoty  of 
the  Cuckoo,  I  beg  leave  to  lay  before 
you  the  refiilt  of  my  obfervations,  with 
a  hope  that  they  may  tend  to  illudrate 
a  lubjed  hitherto  not  fufiiciently  invef- 
tigaied ;  and  (bould  what  is  here  offer¬ 
ed  prove,  in  your  opinion,  deferving 
the  attention  of  the  Royal  Society, 
you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  prefent- 
ing  it  to  that  learned  Body. 

The  Aril  appearance  of  Cuckoos  in 
Cloucellci  (hire  (the  part  of  England 
where  thefe  obfervations  were  made) 
is  alxHit  the  I  /th  of  April.  The  fong 
of  the  male,  which  is  well  known, 
foon  proclaims  its  arrival.  The  fong 
of  the  female  (if  the  peculiar  notes  of 
which  it  is  compofed  may  be  fo  call¬ 
ed)  is  widely  diiferent,  and  has  been 
fo  little  attended  to,  tiiat  I  believe 
few  are  acquainted  with  it.  I  know 
not  how  to  convey  to  you  a  proper  i- 
dea  of  it  by  a  comparifon  with  the 
notes  of  any  other  bird  ;  but  the  cry 
of  the  Dab-chick  bears  the  nearel)  te- 
femblance  to  it. 

Unlike  the  generality  of  birds. 
Cuckoos  do  not  pair.  When  a  female 
appears  on  the  wing,  fhe  is  often  at¬ 
tended  by  two  or  three  males,  who 
feem  to  be  earneRly  contending  for  her 
favours.  From  the  time  of  her  ap¬ 
pearance,  till  after  the  middle  of  fum- 
mcr,  the  nefts  of  the  birds  feleded  to 
receive  her  egg  are  to  be  found  in 
great  abundance ;  but,  like,  the  other 
migrating  birds,  (he  does  not  begin  to 
lay  till  foine  weeks  after  her  arrival. 
1  never  could  procure  an  egg  till  after 
the  middle  of  May,  though  probably 


an  early-coming  Cuckoo  may  produce 
one  foonerf . 

The  Cuckoo  makes  choice  of  the 
neds  of  a  great  variety  of  fmall  birds.  I 
have  known  its  egg  intruded  to  die 
care  of  the  Hedge-fparrow,  the  Waters 
wagtail,  the  Titlark,  the  Yellow-ham¬ 
mer,  the  green  Linnet,  and  the  Whin- 
chat.  Among  thefe  it  generally  feleda 
die  three  former  ;  but  (hews  a  much 
greater  paniality  to  the  Hedge-fpairow 
dian  to  any  of  the  red :  therefore,  for 
the  purpole  of  avoiding  confudon,  this 
bird  only,  in  the  following  account, 
will  be  conddeied  as  the  foder-parent 
of  the  Cuckoo,  except  in  indances 
which  are  particularly  ipccided. 

The  Hedge-fparrow  commonly  takes 
up  four  or  dve  days  in  laying  her  eggs. 
During  this  time  (generally  after  (lie 
has  laid  one  or  two)  the  Cuckoo  con¬ 
trives  to  depodt  her  egg  among  the 
red,  leaving  the  future  care  of  it  entire¬ 
ly  to  the  Hedge-fparrow.  This  in- 
trudon  often  occadons  fome  difeompo- 
fure  ;  for  the  old  Hedge-fparrow  at 
intervals,  whild  (he  is  (itdng,  not  un- 
frequently  throws  out  fome  of  her  owm 
eggs,  and  fometimes  injures  them  ia 
fuch  a  way  that  they  become  addle  ; 
fo  diat  it  more  frequently  happens, 
that  only  two  or  three  Hedge-fpar- 
row’s  eggs  arc  hatched  with  the  Cuc¬ 
koo’s  dian  otherwife :  but  whether 
this  be  the  cafe  or  not,  die  dts  the 
fame  length  of  time  as  if  no  foreiga 
egg  had  been  introduced,  the  Cuckoo’s 
egg  requiring  no  longer  incubation 
dian  her  own.  However,  1  have  ne¬ 
ver  feen  an  indance  where  the  Hedge- 
fparrow  has  either  thrown  out  or  in¬ 
jured  the  egg  of  the  Cuckoo. 

When 


Vot.  IX.  No.  49.  B 
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+  What  it  meant  by  an  e*rIy-rominiC\xcVoo,  I  (hall  more  ftilly  explain  in  a  Pa¬ 
per  I  intend  to  lay  before  you  on  the  Migration  of  Birds ;  but  it  may  be  neceflary 
to  mention  lievs  that  migrating  bird*  of  the  iarae  fpecies  arrive  and  depart  in 
furcedion.  Cuckoos,  for  example,  appear  in  greater  numbers  on  the  fecond 
than  on  the  week  of  their  arrival,  and  they  difappear  ia  the  fame  gradual 
manner. 


Clfcrvjiiins  en  iff  , 

^\^len  tlie  Hedgc-fparrow  has  fat  this  fiibj'.v5l|  ;  and  fince,  as  If  Is  a 
her  ufual  time,  and  difengaged  the  fai5  fb  much  out  of  the  ordinary  courff 
young  Cuclvoo  and  forae  of  her  own  of  nature,  it  may  Ilill  probably  be  dif- 
t'ffspring  from  the  Ihell*,  her  own  believed  by  others, 
young  onesi  and  any  of  her  eggs  that  Example  i.  The  Titlark  is  frequent- 
remain  unhatched,  are  foon  turned  ly  fclefted  by  the  Cucktx)  to  rake 
out,  the  young  CuCkoo  remaining  pof-  clrarge  ot  its  young  one  ;  but  as  it  is 
f.-nbr  of  the  nell,  and  fide  objedf  of  het  a  bird  Icfs  familiar  that>  many  that  1 
future  care.  The  young  birds  are  have  mentioned,  its  nell  is  not  fo  often 
not  prerioufly  killed,  nor  arc  the  eggs  difeovered.  I  have,  ntvcrthclcfs,  had 
demoltlhed  ;  Init  all  are  left  to  perilh  feveral  Cuckoo’s  eggs  brought  to  me 
together,  either  entangled  about  the  that  were  found  in  Titlark’s  r.tlls  ; 
bufh  which  contains  the  neft,  or  lying  and  had  one  opportunity  of  Iceirg  the 
on  tlie  ground  under  it.  young  Cuckoo  in  the  nefl  of  this  bird ; 

The  early  fate  of  the  young  Hedge-  1  faw  the  old  birds  feed  it  repeatedly, 
fparrows  is  a  ctrcundlance  tliat  has  and,  to  faiisfy  mvlclf  that  they  were 
been  noticed  by  others,  but  attributed  rcaHy  Titlarks,  (hot  them  both,  and 
to  wrong  caufes.  A  variety  of  con-  found  them  to  be  lo. 
je<5lures  have  been  formed  upon  it.  2.  A  C"ckoo  laid  her  egg 

Some  have  fuppofed  the  parent  Cue-  in  a  Water-wagtail’s  ncfl  in  the  thateli 
koo  the  author  of  their  deftniflion  ;  of  an  old  cottage.  The  Wagtail  fat 
while  others,  as  crroncoully,  have  pro-  her  ufual  time,  and  then  hatched  all 
nounced  them  fmethered  by  the  dif-  the  eggs  but  ore  ;  which,  with  ail 
proportionate  fize  of  their  fellow-neil-  the  young  ones,  except  the  Cuckoo, 
ling.  Now  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  being  was  turned  (jut  of  the  ned.  'I’lie 
not  much  larger  than  the  Hedge-fjiar-  young  birds,  confdHrg  of  five,  were 
row’s  (as  I  lhall  more  fully  point  cut  found  upon  a  rafter  that  projttitcii  from 
hereafter)  it  necefiarily  follows,  that  at  under  the  tliatch,  and  with  them  was 
firft  there  can  lie  no  great  difference  in  tlie  egg,  not  in  the  ieaft  injured.  On 
the  fize  cf  the  birds  julf  buiff  from  the  examining  the  egg,  I  found  the  young 
fliell.  Of  the  fallacy  of  the  former  af-  Wagtail  it  contained  quite  perfeif,  and 
lertion  alfo  I  was  fome  years  ago  con-  juft  in  fuch  a  flats  as  birds  are  when 
rinced,  by  having  found  that  many  ready  to  be  difengaged  from  the  fttell. 
Cuckoo’s  eggs  were  hatched  in  the  The  Cuckoo  was  reared  by  the  V.’ag. 
neds  of  other  birds  after  the  Old  Cue-  tails  till  it  was  nearly  capable  of  fly- 
hoo  had  difappeared ;  and  by  feeing  ing,  when  it  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
the  fame  fate  then  attend  the  neffling  dent. 

fparrows  as  duiing  the  appearance  of  Lxav’ple  3.  A  Hedge-fparrow  built 
old  Cuckoos  in  this  country.  But,  her  rcll  in  a  hawthorn  bufh  in  a  tim- 
liefore  I  proceed  to  the  fads  relating  ber  yard  ;  after  fhe  had  laid  two  eggs, 
to  the  death  of  the  young  8p.arrows,  a  Cuckoo  dropped  in  a  third.  The 
it  will  be  proper  to  lay  before  you  fome  Sparrow  continued  laying,  as  if  noth- 
cxamples  of  the  incubation  of  the  egg,  ing  had  happened,  till  flie  had  laid  five, 
and  the  rearing  of  the  young  Cuckoo;  her  ufual  number,  and  then  fat. 
fince  even  the  well-known  fad,  that  June  20,  1786.  On  iafpedirg 
this  bufinefs  Is  intrufled  to  the  care  of  the  oeil,  1  found  that  the  bird  had 
other  birds,  has  been  controverted  by  hatched  this*  morning,  and  that  every 
an  Author  wlio  has  lately  written  on  tiling  but  the  young  Cuckoo  was 

tlirowo 

•  The  young  Cuckoo  is  commonly  hatched  fiift. . 
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natural  Hi  fiery  of  the  Cucko9.  It 


i>irown  oat.  Under  the  neft  I  found 
one  of  the  young  Hedge-(parrows 
Jead,  and  one  egg  by  the  fide  of  the 
nci^  entangled  with  the  coarfe  woody 
materials  that  formed  its  outfide  co¬ 
vering.  On  examining  thf  egg,  I 
found  one  end  of  the  Ihell  a  little 
craoked,  and  could  fee  that  the  Spar- 
Tov/  it  contained  was  yet  alive.  It 
was  then  rellored  to  the  neft,  but  i.n  a 
few  minutes  was  thrown  out.  The 
egg  bring  again  lufpendtd  by  the  out- 
lide  of  the  neft,  was  faved  a  fecond 
time  from  breaking.  To  fee  what 
would  happen  if  the  Cuckoo  was  re¬ 
moved,  I  took  out  the  Cuckoo,  and 
placed  the  egg  containing  rlie  Heilge- 
fp  riow  in  the  neftin  its  ftcad.  The 
old  bi'ds,  during  this  time,  flew  about 
the  fpot,  Ihcwing  figns  of  great  anxie¬ 
ty;  hut  when  I  withdrew,  they  quick¬ 
ly  c.ime  to  the  neft  again.  On  look¬ 
ing  into  It  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  af¬ 
terwards,  I  fonnd  the  young  one  com¬ 
pletely  hatched,  warm  and  lively.  The 
Hvdge-t'parrows  were  fuffcrcd  to  re¬ 
main  undifturbed  with  their  new 
charge  for  three  hours  (during  which 
time  they  pair!  every  attention  to  it) 
when  the  Cuckoo  was  again  put  into 
the  neft.  The  old  Sparrows  had  been 
fo  much  difturbed  by  thefe  intrufions, 
that  for  fome  time  they  ll'.ewcd  an  un- 
willlngncfs  to  come  to  it :  however, 
at  length  they  came,  and  on  examin¬ 
ing  the  neft  again  in  a  few  minutes,  I 
found  the  young  Sparrow  was  tumbled 
out.  It  was  a  kcond  time  reftored, 
but  again  experienced  the  fame  fate. 

From  thefe  experiments,  and  futi- 
pofing,  fioni  the  feeble  appearance  of 
the  young  Cuckoo  juft  difengaged  from 
the  fhell,  that  it  was  utterly  incapable 
of  difplacing  cither  the  egg  or  the 
3'oung  Sparrows,  I  was  induced  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  the  old  Sparrows  were  the 
only  agents  in  this  iceming  unnatural 
hufinels ;  but  I  afterwards  cle.arly  per¬ 
ceived  the  caufc  of  this  ftrange  phx- 
nomenon,  by  difeorering  the  young 
Csckoo  in  the  a<ft  of  difplacing  us  fcl- 


low-neftlings,  as  the  following  relation 
will  fu*ly  evince. 

June  1 8,  1 787, 1  examined  the  neft 
of  a  Hedge-fparrow,  which  then  con¬ 
tained  a  Cuckoo’s  and  three  Hedge- 
fpanow’s  eggs.  On  infpcitir.g  it  the 
day  following,  I  found  the  bird  had 
hatched,  but  that  the  neft  now  contain¬ 
ed  only  a  young  v.'uckoo,  and  one 
young  Hedge-fparrow.  The  neft  was 
])laced  fo  near  the  exnemity  of  a  hedge, 
that  I  could  diftinflly  fee  what  was 
going  forwaid  in  it ;  and,  to  my  afto- 
nilhment,  faw  the  young  Cuckoo,  tho’ 
fo  newly  hatched,  in  the  a^  of  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  young  Hedge-fparrow. 

The  mode  of  accompliflung  this  was 
very  curious.  The  little  animal,  with 
the  aftillance  of  its  rump  and  wings, 
contrived  to  get  the  bird  upon  its  back, 
and  making  a  lodgement  for  the  bur¬ 
den  by  elevating  its  elbows,  clambered 
backward  with  it  up  the  fide  of  the 
neft  till  it  reached  the  top,  where  reft- 
ing  for  a  moment,  it  threw  off  its  load 
With  a  jerk,  and  quite  difengaged  it 
from  the  neft.  It  remained  in  this 
fituation  a  (liort  time,  feeling  about 
with  the  extremities  of  its  wings,  as 
if  to  be  convinced  whether  the  bufi- 
nefs  was  propeily  executed,  and  then 
dropped  into  the  neft  again.  With 
thefe  (the  extremities  of  its  wings)  { 
have  often  feen  it  examine,  as  it  werc^ 
an  egg  and  nellling  before  it  began  its 
operations ;  and  t.he  nice  feofibility 
which  thefe  pans  appeared  to  poiTcfs 
feemed  fufficiently  to  compenfate  the 
want  of  fight,  which  as  yet  i;  was  def- 
tinte  of.  I  afterwards  put  in  an  egg, 
and  this,  by  a  fimilar  pocefs,  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  edge  of  the  neft,  and 
tiirown  out.  Thefe  experiments  I 
have  fince  repeated  feveral  times  In 
dirferent  nefts,  and  have  always  found 
the  young  Cuckoo  difpofed  to  atft  in 
the  fame  manner.  In  climbing  up  the 
neft,  it  fometimes  drops  its  burden, 
and  thu'  is  foiled  in  its  endeavours  ; 
but,  aft  .-V  a  little  refpite,  the  work  Is 
refumed,  aud  goes  on  almoft  iaceflant- 

S  2  ly 
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ly  till  it  is  cffefled.  It  is  wonderful 
to  fee  the  extraordinary  exertions  of 
the  young  Cuckoo,  when  it  is  two  or 
three  days  old,  if  a  bird  be  put  into  the 
reft  with  it  that  is  too  weighty  for  it 
to  lift  out.  In  this  ftate  it  feems  ever 
reftlefs  and  uiieafy.  But  this  difpoli- 
tion  for  turning  out  its  companions 
begins  to  decline  from  the  time  it  is 
two  or  three  till  it  is  about  twelve 
days  old,  when,  as  far  as  1  hare  hi¬ 
therto  feen,  it  ceafes.  Indeed,  the 
difpofition  for  throwing  out  the  egg 
appears  to  ceafe  a  few  days  fooncr  ; 
for  I  have  frequently  feen  the  young 
Cuckoo,  after  it  had  been  hatched  nine 
or  ten  days,  remove  a  neftling  that 
had  been  placed  in  the  neft  with  it, 
when  it  fuffered  an  egg,  put  there  at 
the  fame  time,  to  remain  unmolefted. 
The  iingularity  of  its  (hape  is  well  a- 
dapted  to  thefe  purpoles  ;  for,  differ¬ 
ent  from  other  newly-hatched  birds, 
its  back  from  the  Jcapula  downwards 
is  very  broad,  with  a  confiderable  de- 
preflion  in  the  middle.  This  depref- 
llon  feems  formed  by  nature  for  the 
delign  of  giving  a  more  fecure  lodge¬ 
ment  to  the  egg  of  the  Hedge-fparrow, 
or  its  young  one,  when  the  young 
Cuckoo  is  employed  in  removing  ei¬ 
ther  of  them  from  the  neft.  When  it 
is  about  twelve  days  old,  this  cavity  is 
quite  filled  up,  and  then  the  back  af- 
fumes  the  fliajre  of  neftling  bitds  in  ge¬ 
neral. 

Having  found  that  the  old  Hedge- 
fparrow  commonly  throws  out  fomc  of 
her  own  eggs  after  her  neft  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Cuckoo’s,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  how  llie  might  treat  her  young 
ones,  if  the  young  Cuckoo  was  depri¬ 
ved  of  the  power  of  difpofteffing  them 
of  the  neft,  I  made  the  following  expe¬ 
riment. 

July  9.  A  young  Cuckoo,  that  had 
been  hatched  by  a  Hedge-fparrow  a- 
bout  four  hours,  was  confined  in  the 
neft  in  fuch  a  manner  tliat  it  cnuld  not 

*  I  have  known  an  inftance  in  which  : 
and  one  of  her  own.  ilcr  ow'n  egg  was 


polllbly  turn  out  the  young  I  ledge- 
fparrows  which  were  hatched  at  the 
fame  time,  though  it  was  almoft  incef- 
fantly  making  attempts  to  efteff  it. 
The  ccnfequencc  was,  the  old  biids 
fed  the  whole  alike,  and  ap|>eared  in 
every  refpeft  to  pay  the  fame  attention 
to  their  own  young  as  to  the  young 
Cuckoo,  until  the  13th,  when  the  neft 
was  unfortunately  plundered. 

The  fmallnefs  of  the  Cuckoo’s  egg, 
in  proportion  to  the  fize  of  the  bird,  is 
a  circumftance  that  hitherto,  i  believe, 
has  cfcaped  the  notice  of  the  orniibo- 
logift.  So  great  is  the  difproportion, 
that  it  is  in  general  fmaller  than  that 
of  the  Houfe-fparrow ;  whereas  the 
difference  in  the  fire  of  the  birds  is 
nearly  as  five  to  one.  1  have  ufed 
the  term  in  general,  becaufe  eggs  pro¬ 
duced  at  dift'ertnt  timet  by  the  fame 
bird  vary  very  much  in  fize.  I  have 
found  a  Cuckoo’s  egg  ft>  light,  that  it 
weighed  only  forty-three  grains,  and 
one  fo  heavy  that  it  weighed  fifty-five 
grains.  The  colour  of  the  Cuckoo’s 
eggs  is  extremely  variable.  Some,  both 
in  ground  and  penciling,  very  much 
refemble  the  Houfe-fparrow’s  ;  fome 
are  indiftinAly  covered  with  bran -co¬ 
loured  fpots  ;  and  others  are  marked 
with  lines  of  black,  refcmb4!ng,  in 
fume  meafure,  the  eggs  of  the  Yellow- 
hammer. 

The  circumftance  of  the  young 
Cuckoo’s  being  deftined  by  nature  to 
throw  out  the  young  Hedge-fparrows, 
feems  to  account  for  the  parent-cuc¬ 
koo’s  dropping  her  egg  in  the  nefts  of 
biids  fo  Imali  as  thofe  I  have  particii- 
larifcd.  If  llie  wore  to  do  lifts  in  the 
neft  of  a  bird  wlftch  produced  a  large 
egg,  and  conftqucntly  a  I.ugc  neftling, 
the  young  Cuckoo  would  prob;’.b!y  find 
an  ird'urmounuVle  difficulty  iu  folely 
pofTeiling  the  neft,  as  its  exertions 
would  be  unequal  to  the  labour  of 
turning  out  the  young  birds  *.  Be- 
fides,  though  many  of  the  larger  birds 
might 

I  HeJgf-fparrow  fat  upon  a  Cuckoo’s  egg 
hatched  five  days  before  the  Cuckoo’s, 


natural  Hiflory  of  the  Cuckoo.  If 

inl’lit  have  fed  the  neflling  Cuckoo  conteft  was  very  remarkable.  The 
very  properly,  had  it  been  commiutd  combatants  alternately  appeared  to 
to  their  charge,  yet  ilicy  could  not  have  the  advantage,  as  each  carried 
have  fulFered  their  own  young  to  have  the  other  feveral  times  ncaily  to  the 
been  facrificed,  for  the  accommodation  top  of  tire  ncil,  and  then  funk  down 
of  the  Cuckoo,  in  fuch  great  number  again,  oppreflld  by  the  weight  of  its 
as  the  fmailer  ones,  which  are  fo  burden  ;  ti'l  at  length,  after  various 
much  more  abundant ;  for  tliojgh  it  clForts,  the  ftrongeft  prevailed,  and  was 
would  be  a  vain  attempt  to  calculate  afterwards  brought  up  by  the  Idedge* 
tire  numbers  of  neftiings  deftroyed  by  fparrows. 

means  of  the  Cuckoo,  yet  the  flighteft  I  come  now.  Sir,  to  confider  the 
ohfervation  would  be  fuiTicient  to  principal  matter  that  has  agitated  the 
convince  us  tliat  drey  mull  be  very  mind  cf  the  naturalill  refpeding  the 
large.  Cuckoo.*  ivhjf,  like  other  birJi,  it Jixuii 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that  not  build  a  urjl,  incubate  its  e^s,  anj 
though  nature  permits  tire  young  Cue*  rear  its  omn pung  ? 
koo  to  make  this  great  walle,  yet  the  There  is  ccnainly  no  reafon  to  be 
animals  thus  deilroyed  arc  nut  thrown  afligned  from  the  fornution  of  this>bird 
away  or  rendered  ufelcfs.  At  the  fea>  why,  in  common  with  others,  it  ihould 
fon  when  this  happens,  great  numbers  not  perform  ail  thefe  feveral  offices  ; 
of  tender  quadrupeds  and  reptiles  are  for  it  is  in  every  refpeft  perfedlly  form- 
feeking  provifion  ;  and  if  they  find  the  ed  for  collecting  materials  and  build* 
fallow  ncdlings  which  have  fallen  ing  a  nclt.  Neither  its  external  fhape 
»/(tims  to  the  young  Cuckoo,  they  aie  nor  internal  lliucture  prevent  it  from 
furmlhed  with  food  well  adapted  to  incubation  ;  n  .-r  is  it  by  any  means 
(heir  peculiar  Hate.  incapacitated  from  bringing  food  to  its 

It  appears  a  little  extraordinary,  that  young.  It  would  be  ncedlefs  to  enu« 
two  Cuckoo’s  eggs  Ihould  ever  be  de>  merate  the  various  opinions  of  authors 
pohtcd  in  the  fame  nefl,  as  the  young  on  this  fulrjeA  from  Aiiflotle  to  the 
pne  produced  from  one  of  them  mult  prefent  time.  I'hofe  of  the  ancients 
inevitably  perilh ;  yet  1  have  known  appear  to  be  either  vilionary,orerro* 
two  inltances  of  this  kind,  one  of  which  neous  ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  mo* 
1  Ihall  relate.  derns  tow'aids  its  invedigation  have 

June  27,1787.  Two  Cuckoos  and  been  confined  within  very  narrow  li- 
s  Hedge-fpaiTOW  were  hatched  in  the  mits ;  for  they  have  gone  but  little 
fame  nelt  this  morning  ;  one  Hedge-  farther  in  their  refearches  than  to  exa* 
fparrow’s  egg  remained  unhatched,  mine  the  conllitution  and  itrui^ure  of 
In  a  few  hours  afrer,  a  contcli  began  the  bird,  and  having  found  it  poflcir* 
between  the  Cuckotis  for  the  irolTef-  ed  of  a  capacious  domach  with  a  thin 
fion  of  the  ned,  which  continued  un-  external  covering,  concluded  that  the 
determined  till  the  next  afternoon  ;  predure  upon  this  part,  in  a  litting  pol^ 
wlien  one  of  them,  which  was  fome-  ture,  prevented  incubation.  They  have 
what  fuperior  in  fize,  turned  out  the  not  conlidered  that  many  of  the  birds 
other,  together  with  the  young  Hedge-  which  incubate  have  llomachs  aoalo- 
fparrow  and  the  unhaiched  egg.  I'his  gcus  to  thofe  of  Cuckoos :  the  do* 

niacli 

when  the  young  Hedge-fparrow  had  gained  fuch  a  ftiperiorityin  fize,  that  the  young 
Cuckso  had  not  powers  fufficient  to  lift  it  cut  of  the  neft  till  it  wa»  two  days  old, 
hy  which  time  it  was  grown  very  confidtrahly.  This  egg  was  probably  laid  by  the 
Cuckoo  feveral  days  after  the  Hedge-fparrow  had  begun  to  fit;  and  even  in  this 
cafe  it  appears,  that  its  prtfence  had  created  the  diilurtaucc  before  alluded  to,  as  aU 
the  Hedge-fparrow  1  eggs  were  gone  except  one. 


^4  3«  the 

tnach  of  the  Owl,  n>r  ex  implc,  is  pro-  tail’s  epgs  which  had  h.'cn  fit  up- 
ponionably  capacious,  and  is  alir.oft  on  few  days,  and  had  »hem  immc- 
;«s  thinly  covered  with  external  inte-  diatcly  conveyed  to  the  fpot,  and  pla- 
juments.  Nor  have  tliey  confidercd,  red  under  the  Cuckoo.  On  the  ninth 
that  the  ftomachs  of  nelHings  are  al-  day  after  the  egrs  had  been  in  this 
ways  much  dHtendcd  with  food  ;  and  fituation,  the  perfon  appointed  to  fu- 
that  this  A'cry  part,  during  the  whole  perinttnd  the  oeil  (as  it  wasfome  dif- 
time  of  their  confinement  to  the  neft,  tance  from  the  place  of  my  rofidcnce) 
fup'ports,  in  a.  great  degree,  the  weight  came  tq  inform  me,  that  ti:e  Wagtails 
©f  the  whole  body  ;  whereas,  in  a  fit-  were  hatched.  On  going  to  the  place, 
ting  bird,  it  is  not  nearlyfo  much  pref-  and  examining  the  nell,  I  found  no- 
fcd  upon  ;  for  the  breail  in  that  cafe  thing  in  it  but  the  Cuckoo  and  ih* 
filis  up  chiefly  the  cavity  of  the  neii,  Cieiis  of  the  Wagtail’s  eggs.  The 
i<r  wliich  purjHife,  from  its  natural  fi>5f,  therefore,  of  the  birds  being  hatch- 
coavexity,  k  is  aduiiiably  well  fit-  ed,  I  do  not  give  you  as  coming  im- 
ted.  tncdiiitely  under  my  own  eye ;  but 

'i'hefe  ol^ervfltlons,  I  prefume,  may  the  teftimony  of  the  perfon  appointed 
lx;  fufficient  to  Ihew  that  the  Cuckoo  to  watch  the  nefl  was  corroborated  by 
is  not  renileretl  incapable  of  fitting  that  of  another  witnefs. 

♦hrough  a  peculiarity  either  in  the  To  what  canfe  then  may  we  attri- 
fltuation  or  ierraation  of  the  flomach  ;  butc  the  fingularitics  of  the  Cuckoo  ? 
wt,  as  a  proof  Hill  more  decifive,  I  May  they  not  be  owing  to  the  follow- 
Ihall  lay  before  you  the  following  fadt.  ing  circiimflances  ?  Tlw Jh'jrt  rcfidenct 

In  the  Summer  of  the  year  17 ''6,  this  bird  is  to  vsakt  in  the  ccun- 

I  faw,  in  the  ncll  ol  a  i  ledge-fpai row,  f/y  nvhre  it  is  d  jrined  to  pnpagate  its 
s  Cuckoo,  which,  from  its  fize  and  Jp-cies,  and  the  cJu  that  nature  has  upon 
plumage,  aj.peared  to  be  nearly  a  fort-  it,  d.tri.rg  thatjhort  rejidetsce,  to  produce 
night  old.  On  lifting  it  up  in  the  a  nunscrcus  progtt.y.  The  Cuckoo’s 
reft,  I  obferved  two  Hedge-fparro'.y’s  firll  a;  pc.trar.ee  here  is  about  the  mid- 
«^gs  under  it.  At  frfl  1  funpoled  die  of  April,  commonly  on  the  17th. 
«hem  part  of  the  number  which  hr..l  lis  egg  is  not  ready  for  incubation  till 
been  fat  upon  by  the  Hedge-fparrow  firme  weeks  after  its  arrival,  feJdom 
witli  the  Cuckoo’s  egg,  .and  that  tiicy  before  the  middle  of  May.  A  foit- 
bad  become  addie,  as  birds  frequently  niglit  is  taken  up  by  the  fitting  bird  in 
fitcr  fiich  eggs  to  remain  in  their  hatihing  ihe  egg.  The  young  bird 
reds  with  their  young  ;  but  on  break-  gen>-ral!y  eoiuinues  three  weeks  in  the 
rug  one  of  them  I  found  it  contained  nei'l  before  it  flics,  and  the  foller-par- 
K  living  fetus  ;  fo  that  of  courfc  tliefe  ents  feed  it  more  than  five  weeks  af- 
epgs  mud  have  been  laid  fcveral  days  ter  tliis  period  ;  fo  that,  it  a  Cuckoo 
after  the  Cuckoo  was  hatched,  as  the  fhould  be  ready  with  an  egg  much 
latter  now  cornp'etely  filled  up  the  foontr  tlian  the  time  pointed  out,  not  a 
Bcft,  and  w  as  by  this  peculiar  incident  lingle  neflling,  even  one  of  the  carheff, 
performing  the  part  of  a  fitting-bird  *.  would  be  fit  to  j.rovidc  for  itftlf  be- 
liaving  under  ray  ini'peilion,  fore  its  parent  would  be  inlhmftive- 
iu  another  Hedge-fparrow’s  nefl,  a  ly  diredied  to  leek  a  new  lefidence, 
srnung  Cuckoo,  about  the  lame  fize  and  be  Utus  compelled  to  abandon  its 
as  the  former,  I  procured  two  Wag-  young  one  ;  for  old  Cuckoos  take 

their 

•  At  this  time  I  was  unacquainted  with  the  fadl,  that  the  young  Cuckoo  turned 
rut  the  tggs  of  the  Ifcdgi-fparrt/W  ;  but  it  is  reafor.iLle  toccneludc,  that  it  had  loft 
t*.- difyoiition  for  doing  tr.i*  when  ihcJ'c  eggs  were  depoGted  in  the  ntil. 


Vaturat  Nijfory  oftht  C^ckoO, 

their  final  leave  of  this  country  the  is  brought  to  perfection ;  bat  it  ap- 
til  11  week  in  July.  pCars  clcaxly,  that  a  bird,  in  obedieoc* 

Had  nature  allow'ed  the  Cuckoo  to  to  the  diftates  of  her  own  w'il!,  or  to 
have  fiakl  here  as  long  as  foihe  other  fomelnddencaofe  in  the  animal eeconu- 
niigiating  birds,  witich  produce  a  fingie  niy,  can  either  retard  or  bring  forward 
fet  ofyoungoncs  (as  ilu  Swift  oi  NIghr-  her  eggs.  Befides  the  example  cf  the 


ingale,  for  exantpic),  and  had  allowed 
tier  to  have  reared  as  large  a  number 
as  any  bird  is  capable  of  bringing  up 
at  one  time,  thefe  might  not  have  b^en 
fufiicient  to  have  anlweied  her  pur- 
pofe  ;  but  by  fending  the  Cuckoo 
from  one  nclt  to  another,  ft-*  is  re¬ 
duced  to  the  fame  (fate  as  the  bird 
wbofe  ncA  we  daily  rob  cf  an  egg,  in 
which  cafe  the  dimulus  for  incubation 
is  fufpended.  Of  this  we  have  a  fa¬ 
miliar  example  in  tite  common  comef- 
tk  fowl.  That  the  Cuckoo  ai5lually 
lays  a  great  number  of  eggs,  difierftion 
feems  to  prove  very  dccifively.  Upon 
a  comparifjn  I  had  an  opportunity  of 
making  between  the  ovarium,  or  race- 
mus  vitellorum,  of  a  female  Cuckoo, 
killed  juft  as  (he  had  begun  to  lay,  and 
ot  a  pullet  killed  in  the  fame  ftate,  no 
efleniial  dilS^rcnce  appeared.  The  u- 
terus  of  each  contained  an  egg  pcrfedly 
formed,  and  ready  for  exclufion  ;  and 
the  ovarium  exhibited  a  large  clufter 
of  eggs  gradually  advanced  from  a 
very  diminutive  fiae,  to  the  greateft 
the  yolk  acquires  before  it  is  leceivcd 
into  the  oviduift.  The  appearance  of 
one  killed  on  the  thiid  of  July  was  very 
diiTerent.  In  this  I  could  di.ftiaftly 
trace  a  great  number  of  the  membranes 
which  had  difeharged  yolks  into  the 
ov’iduift;  and  one  of  them  appeared  as  if 
it  had  parted  with  a  yolk  the  preced¬ 
ing  day.  The  ovarium  ftill  exhibited  a 
duller  of  enlarged  eggs  ;  but  the  moll 
forward  of  them  tvas  fcarcely  larger 
tJian  a  mullaid-feed. 

I  would  not  be  underftood.  Sir,  to 
advance  that  every  rgg  which  fwel's 
in  the  ovarium  at  the  approach  or  com- 
comencciutnt  of  the  propagating  feafon 

•  Tlioueh  I  am  unacquainteil  with  ai 
here  and  tlicre  afliagghng  Cuckoo  may  h 


conrmoa  fowl  above  alluded  to,  many 
others  occur.  If  you  deltroy  the  nelt 
of  a  Blackbird,  a  Robin,  or  almoft  any 
fmall  bird,  in  the  fpriog,  when  Ihe  ha» 
kid  her  ufual  number  cf  eggs,  k  ia 
well  known  t) every  one  who  has  paid 
any  atremion  to  enquiries  of  this  kind, 
in  how  ftiort  a  Ipace  of  time  Ihe  wili 
produce  a  frclh  fet.  Now,  had  the 
bird  been  fuf^cd  to  have  proceeded 
without  insermptiorr  in  her  natural 
ccurfc,:hc  eggs  would  have  been  hatcli- 
ed,  and  the  young  ones  brought  to  a 
Hate  capable  of  providing  fur  them- 
felves,  before  Ihe  would  have  been  in¬ 
duced  to  make  another  neft,  and  ex¬ 
cited  to  produce  another  fet  of  eg|C 
from  the  ovarium.  If  the  bird  had 
been  dellroyed  at  the  time  lUe  was- 
fitting  on  her  Srll  laying  of  eggs,  dif- 
feclion  would  luve  (hewn  the  ovarium 
ccntair.ir.g  a  great  number  in  an  en¬ 
larged  ftate,  and  advancing  in  the  a- 
fual  jirogrelEve  order.  Hence  it  plain¬ 
ly  appears,  that  birds  can  keep  back 
or  bring  forward  (under  certain  li¬ 
mitations)  their  eggs  at  any  time  dur¬ 
ing  the  fcafun  appointed  for  them  to 
lay  ;  but  the  Cuckoo,  not  being  fub- 
jc<^t  to  the  cemmea  interruptions,  goes 
on  laying  from  the  time  Ihc  begins, 
till  the  eve  of  her  departure  from  this 
country  :  for  a’though  cld  Cuckoos  in 
general  take  ibeir  leave  the  firft  week 
in  July  (and  I  never  could  fee  on:  af¬ 
ter  the  5ih  day  of  that  month  *),  yet 
I  hare  kaown  an  iullaoce  of  an  egg’s 
being  hatched  in  the  nell  of  a  Kedge'-^ 
fparrow  f,  late  as  the  i  ytii.  And  a 
farther  proof  of  their  continuing  to  lay 
till  the  time  of  their  leaving  us  may, 
1  think,  be  fairly  deduced  from  the 

ap« 

1  inftance,  yet  I  conceive  it  pcflible,  th,at^ 
e  fern  after  this  time.  '  '  '  ' 


\o  OhfurvatioKs  on  Ihe  natural  Hijiiry  of  th  Cuckoo. 


appearances  on  diflbftion  of  the  female 
Cuckoo  above-mentioned,  killed  on 
the  3d  of  July. 

Among  the  many  peculiarities  of  the 
young  Cuckoo,  there  is  one  that  fiiews 
itfelf  very  early.  Long  before  it 
Jeaves  the  neft,  it  frequently,  when  ir¬ 
ritated,  alTumes  the  manner  of  a  bird 
of  piey,  looks  ferocious,  throws  itfelf 
back,  and  pecks  at  any  thing  prefented 
to  it  with  great  vehemence,  often  at 
the  fame  time  making  a  chuckling  noil'e 
like  a  young  hawk  Sometimes,  when 
difturbed  in  a  fniallcr  degree,  it  makes 
a  kind  of  hilUng  noife,  accompanied 
with  a  heaving  motion  of  the  whole 
body*.  The  grovt'th  of  the  young  Cuc¬ 
koo  is  uncommonly  rapid. 

'I’he  chirp  is  plaintive,  like  that  of 
the  Hedge  fparrow  ;  but  the  found  is 
not  acquired  from  the  foller-patent, 
as  it  is  the  fame  whether  it  be  reared 
by  tlie  Hcdge-ljiarrow,  or  any  other 
bird. 

It  never  acquires  the  adult  note 
during  its  (lay  in  this  country. 

The  llo.machs  of  young  Cuckoos 
contain  a  great  variety  of  food.  On 
diffciling  one  that  was  brought  up  by 
Wagtail:,  and  fed  by  them  at  the  time 
it  w  as  fnot  ( though  it  was  nearly  of 
the  fize  and  fulnefs  of  plumage  of 
the  parent-bird)  I  found  in  its  (lo- 
mach  the  following  fubllances. 

F'ies  and  Beetles  of  various  kinds. 

Small  Snails  with  their  (liells  un¬ 
broken. 

Grafiioppers. 

Caterpillars. 

Part  of  a  Horfe-bcan. 

A  vegetable  fubllance  refembling 
bits  of  tough  grafs,  rolled  into  a  ball. 

The  feeds  of  a  vegetable  that  rc- 
^mbled  thofe  of  the  goofe-grafs. 

In  the  Aomach  of  one  fed  by  Hedge- 


fparrows,  the  contents  were  almoA 
enrircly  vegetable  ;  fuch  as  wheat, 
fi  all  vetches,  &c.  But  this  was  the 
only  indance  of  the  kind  I  had  ever 
feen,  as  thefe  birds,  in  general,  feed 
the  young  Cuckoo  with  fcarceiy  any 
thing  but  animal  food.  However,  it 
ferved  to  clear  up  a  point  which  be¬ 
fore  had  fomewhat  puzzled  me ;  for 
having  found  the  Cuckoo’s  egg  in  the 
neft  of  a  green  linnet,  which  begins 
very  early  to  feed  its  young  with  ve¬ 
getable  f<x)d,  I  was  apprehcnfive,  till 
I  faw  this  fa<d,  that  this  bird  would 
have  been  an  unfit  follcr-parent  for  the 
young  Cuckoo. 

The  Titlark,  I  obferve,  feeds  it 
principally  with  Grafiioppers. 

But  the  mod  fingular  fubdance,  (H 
often  met  with  in  the  domachs  of 
young  Cuckoos,  is  a  ball  of  hair  curi- 
oufly  wound  up.  I  have  found  it  of 
various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  fmr.ll  nutmeg.  It  feems  to 
be  compofed  chiefly  of  Horfe  hairr, 
and  from  the  refemblance  it  bears  to 
the  in  fide  covering  of  the  red,  1  con¬ 
ceive  the  bird  fwallnws  it  while  a  ned- 
ling.  In  the  domachs  of  old  Cuckoos 
I  have  often  feen  maflTes  of  hair ;  but 
thefe  had  evidently  once  formed  a  part 
of  the  hairy  Caterpillar,  which  the 
Cuckoo  oft'^n  takes  for  its  food. 

ITiere  feems  to  be  no  prccife  time 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  young  Cuc¬ 
koos.  1  believe  they  go  olf  in  fuccef- 
fion,  probably  as  foon  as  they  are  cap¬ 
able  of  taking  care  of  themfelves  ;  fof 
although  they  day  here  till  they  be¬ 
come  nearly  equal  in  fize  and  growth 
of  plumage  to  the  old  Cuckoo,  yet  in 
this  very  date  the  fodering  care  of 
the  Hedge-fparrow  is  not  withdrawn 
from  them.  I  have  frequently  feen 
the  young  Cuckoo  of  fuch  a  fize  that 


•  Young  animals,  being  deprived  of  other  modes  of  dflence,  are  probablv  en* 
dovred  with  the  powers  of  extitinj  fear  in  their  common  enemies.  If  you  butflight- 
ly  touch  the  young  Hcdfi e-hog,  for  inftance,  before  it  becomes  fully  armed  with  irs 
prickly  roat,  the  little  animal  jumos  up  with  al'udden  fpring.and  imitates  s-ery  clofc- 
Iv  'hr  found  of  the  word  hujb  !  as  we  pronounce  it  in  a  loud  whifper.  This  Jifpolltios 
li  apparent  in  many  other  auiinals. 


Aneci'jtfs  and  Ohjirvations  in  Natural  Hirtory. 


tfcc  Hedge-fjiarrow  has  perched  on 
its  back,  or  half-expanded  wing,  in  or¬ 
der  to  gain  fulfictcnt  elevation  to  put 
the  food  into  its  mouth.  At  this  ad¬ 
vanced  (lage,  I  believe  that  young 
Cuckoos  procure  fomc  food  for  then>- 
felves ;  like  the  young  rooky  for-in- 
llance,  which  in  part  feeds  itlelf,  and 
is  partly  fed  by  the  old  ones  till  the 
approach  of  the  pairing  feafon.  If 
they  did  not  go  off  in  fuccelEon,  it  is 
probable  we  (hould  fee  them  in  large 
numbers  by  the  middle  of  Augull } 
for  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  great 
plenty  *,  when  in  a  nelUing  (late,  they 
mull  now  appear  very  numerous,  fmce 
all  of  them  mull  have  quitted  the  nefl 
before  this  time.  But  this  is  not  the 
cafe  1  for  they  are  not  more  numerous 
at  any  feafon  than  the  parent  birds 
are  in  the  months  of  May  and  June. 

The  fame  inftindUve  impulfe  which 
diredts  the  Cuckoo  to  depofit  her  eggs 
in  the  nells  of  other  birds,  direffs  her 
young  one  to  throw  out  the  eggs  and 


young  of  the  owner  of  the  neft.  The 
Icheme  of  nature  would  be  incomplete 
without  it ;  for  it  would  be  extremely 
difiicult,  if  not  impodible,  for  the  lit¬ 
tle  birds,  defined  to  find  fuccour  for 
the  Cuckoo,  to  find  it  alfo  for  their 
own  young  onU,  after  a  certain  period ; 
nor  would  there  be  room  for  the  whole 
to  inhabit  the  nell. 

,  Thus,  Sir,  I  have,  with  much  plea- 
fure,  complied  with  your  requell ;  and 
here  lay  before  you  fuch  obfervations 
as  I  have  hitherto  been  capable  of 
making  on  the  natural  hilfory  of  the 
Cuckoo :  and  Ihould  they  throw  fome 
light  on  a  fubjedl  that  has  long  Uin 
hid  in  obfcurity,  1  lhall  not  think  m/ 
time  has  been  ill  employed. 

With  a  grateful  fenfc  of  the  many 
obligations  1  owe  to  the  friendlhip 
witli  which  you  have  fo  long  honoured 
me,  I  remain,  &c. 

Berkeley,  £ow.  Jenker. 

December  2  /,  1787. 


iVi-u;  and  Curious  Anecdotes  and  Ohfrrvations  in  Natural  Hi  (lory :  By  the  Rev. 
Gilbert  White,  A.  M  f. 


Natural  AfNtion  of  Animals. 

The  more  I  refledl  on  the  rropyn 
[the  natural  affedionj  of  ani¬ 
mals,  the  more  I  am  allonilhed  at  its 
effedts.  Nor  is  the  violence  of  this  af- 
fedlion  more  wonderful  than  the  Ihort- 
nefs  of  its  duration.  Thus  every  hen 
is  in  her  turn  the  vifago  of  the  yard, 
in  proportion  to  the  heipkflhefs  of  her 
brood  ;  and  will  Hy  in  the  face  of  a  dog 
or  a  fow  in  defence  of  thofe  chickens, 
which  in  a  few  weeks  (he  will  drive 
before  her  with  relentlcfs  cruelty. 

This  affedlion  fublimes  the  paiTions, 
quickens  the  invention,  and  (harpens 
the  fagacity  of  the  brute  creation. 
Thus  an  hen,  jud  become  a  mother,  is 
no  longer  that  placid  bird  (he  ufed  to 
V’oL.  IX.  No.  49. 


be,  but  with  feathers  (landing  on  end, 
wings  hoveling,  and  clocking  notcr (he 
runs  about  like  one  polTefTed.  Dams 
will  throw  themfcives  in  the  way  of 
the  greated  danger  in  order  to  avert 
it  from  their  progeny.  Tlius  a  part¬ 
ridge  will  tumble  along  before  a  Ipoitl^ 
man  in  order  to  draw  away  the  dogs 
from  her  helplefs  covey.  In  the  time 
of  nididcation  the  mod  feeble  birds 
will  alTault  the  mod  rapacious.  All 
the  hirundines  of  a  village  are  up  in 
arms  at  the  light  of  an  hawk,  whom 
they  will  perlecute  till  he  leaves  that 
didridl.  A  very  cxaA  obferver  has 
often  remarked,  that  a  pair  of  ravens 
nedling  in  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  would 
fulFer  no  vulture  or  eagle  to  red  near 
C  their 


•  I  have  known  four  young  Cuckoos  in  the  aefls  of  Hedge-fparrows  in  fmall 
paddocks  at  the  fame  time. 

f  Selcdted  from  ‘  The  Natural  Hidory  and  Antiq’iities  of  Stiborne,  in  the 
County  of  Southamptem.’ 
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1%  Anrcdites  and  Orfcrvalicfn  In  Kaiural  Hillory^ 

tlieir  (latlon,  but  would  drive  them  grotefque  figure ;  nor  was  it  without 
from  the  hill  with  an  amazing  fury  :  great  diificuhy  that  it  could  be  taken  ; 
even  the  blue  thruih  at  the  feafbn  of  when  it  proved  to  be  a  large  white-bel- 
breeding  would  dart  out  from  the  clefts  lied  ficld-moufe  with  three  or  ?four 
of  the  rocks  to  chafe  away  the  keftril,  young  clinging  to  her  teats  by  their 
or  the  fparrow-hawk.  If  you  dand  mouths  and  feet.  It  was  amazing 
rear  the  neft  of  a  bird  that  has  young,  that  the  defultoryand  rapid  motions  of 
file  will  not  be  induced  to  betray  them  this  dam  (hould  not  have  obliged  her 
by  an  inadvertent  fondnefs,  but  will  litter  to  quit  theirhold,  efpecialJy  when 
vait  about  at  a_di dance  with  meat  in  it  appeared  that  they  were  fo  young  as 
her  mouth  for  an  hour  together.  to  be  botli  naked  and  blind. 

I’he  flycatcher  of  the  Zoology  (the  To  thefe  indances  of  tender  attach- 
Jlaparolaoi  Ray,)  btiilds  every  year  in  ment,  nrany  n)Oie  of  which  might  be 
the  vines  that  grow  on  the  wails  of  my  daily  difeovered  by  thofe  that  are  du- 
boufe.  A  pair  of  ihefe  little  birds  had  dious  of  nature,  may  be  oppofed  that 
one  year  inadvertently  placed  their  rage  of  affetdion,  that  mondrous  pee¬ 
red  on  a  naked  bough,  perhaps  in  a  verfion  of  the  which  induces 

ibadv  time,  not  being  aware  of  the  in-  fome  females  of  the  brute-creation  to 
ronvenitnee  that  followed.  But  an  devour  their  young  becaufe  their  own- 
liot  funny  fcafon  coming  on  before  the  eis  have  handled  them  too  freely,  or 
brood  was  h  ilf  fledged,  the  refledlion  removed  them  from  place  to  placef 
of  the  wall  became  infupportable,  and  Swine,  and  fometimes  tlie  more  gentle 
mud  inevitably  have  dedroyed  the  ten-  race  of  dogs  and  cals,  are  guilty  of 
der  young,  had  not  afleidion  fuggeded  this  horrid  and  prcpodeious  murder, 
ail  expedient,  and  prompted  the  parent-  "When  I  hear  now  and  then  of  ana- 
birds  to  hover  over  the  ned  all  rhe  hot-  bandoned  mother  that  dedroys  her  oflT- 
ter  hours,  while  with  wings  expanded,  fpring,  I  am  not  fo  much  amazed  ; 
and  moutiis  gaping  for  breath,  they  linee  itafun  perverted,  and  the  bad 
Ificcned  c.f  the  heat  for  their  luflering  paiTions  let  loofe,  are  capable  of  any 
oiisprlng.  enormity  :  but  why  the  parental  fecl- 

A  farther  in  dance  I  once  faw  of  in  s  of  brutes,  that  ufually  flow  in  one 
THitable  fagacity  in  a  willow-wren,  mod  uniform  tenor,  (hould  fomerimes 
witich  had  built  in  a  bank  in  my  fields,  be  fo  extravagantly  diverted,  I  leave 
This  bird  a  friend  and  myfclf  had  ob-  to  abler  philoli-pbers  than  myfelf  to 
ferved  as  fire  (itt  in  her  ned  ;  but  were  determine, 
particularly  careful  not  to  diduib  her, 

though  we  faw  ihe  eyed  us  with  fome  Their  fecial  Attachment'. 

degree  of  jealoufy.  Some  days  after,  THf  Kk  is  a  v.*onderful  fpirit  of  fo- 
as  we  palfcd  that  way,  we  were  defiious  cialfty  in  the  brute  creation,  independ- 
of  remarking  how  this  brood  went  on;  cat  of  fexual  attachment ;  the  congre- 
but  no  ned  could  be  found,  till  I  hap-  gating  of  gregarious  birds  in  the  winter 
pened  to  take  up  a  large  bundle  of  long  is  a  lemarka.bl a  indaiice. 
preen  mofs, as  itwere,carelcfsly  thrown  Marry  holies,  though  quiet  with 
civcr  the  neilin  orderto  dodge  tire  eye  company,  will  not  (by  one  minute  in 
eif  any  impertinent  intruder.  a  field  by  thcmielves  ;  the  drongell 

A  dill  more  remarkable  mixtirre  of  fences  cannot  redrain  them.  My 
(irgacity  and  inlHnid  occurred  to  me  neiglibour’s  horle  will  not  only  not 
me  day  as  my  jjcople  were  pulling  off  day  by  hinafelf  abroad,  bathe  will  not 
the  lining  of  an  hotbed,  in  order  to  bear  to  be  led  alone  in  a  drange  dable 
k-Jd  lomc  frefh  dung.  I'rom  out  of  without  difeovering  the  utmoll  impa- 
thc  fide  of  this  bed  leaped  an  snimal  ticr.ee,  and  endeavouring  to  break  the 
with  great  agility  that  made  a  mod  rack  and  manger  with  his  fore  feet. 


jtnecJohs  and  Chfrrvatk 

He  has  been  known  to  leap  out  at  a 
ftable-window,  through  which  dung 
was  thrown,  after  company;  and  yet 
in  other  refpeds  is  remarkable  quiet. 
Oxen  and  cows  v/ill  not  fatten  by 
themfelves  ;  but  will  neglcfl  the  hoed 
padurethat  is  not  recommended  by  fo- 
ciety.  It  would  be  ncedk  fs  to  indance 
in  Iheep,  which  conllantly  flock  toge¬ 
ther. 

But  this  propenfity  feems  rot  to  be 
confined  to  animals  of  the  fame  fiie- 
cies  ;  for  we  know  a  dee,  dill  alive, 
that  was  brought  up  from  a  little  lawn 
with  a  dairy  of  cows  ;  with  them  it 
goes  a-field,  and  with  them  it  returns 
to  the  yard.  Tlie  dogs  of  the  houfe 
take  no  notice  of  this  deer,  being  tiled 
to  her  ;  but,  if  ftrange  dogs  come  by, 
a  ch^ife  cnfucs  ;  wiule  the  niader  fmilcs 
to  fee  liis  favourite  lecureiy  leading 
her  pm  fliers  over  hedge,  or  gate,  or 
ftile,  till  llie  returns  to  the  cows,  who, 
with  fierce  lowinrs  and  menacing 
horns,  dtive  the  aiTailants  quite  out  of 
the  padure. 

Even  great  difparlty  of  kind  and 
fi/.c  does  not  always  prevent  locini  ad¬ 
vances  and  mutual  feilowlhip.  Eor  a 
very  intelligent  and  obfervant  perfon 
lias  alfured  me  ihat,  in  the  former  part 
ofhli  life,  keeping  but  one  hot fc,  he 
happened  a’lfo  on  a  time  to  have  but 
one  folitary  hen.  Thefe  two  incon¬ 
gruous  animals  fpent  much  of  their 
time  together  in  a  lonely  orchard, 
w'hcre  they  faw  no  creature  but  each 
other.  By  degrees  an  apparent  re¬ 
gard  began  to  take  place  between  ihcfe 
two  fequedcred  individuals.  The  fowl 
would  apjiroach  the  quadruped  with 
notes  of  complacency,  rubbing  herfeif 
gently  againft  his  legs  ;  while  thehorfc 
would  look  down  with  fatisfadlion, 
and  move  with  the  greattft  caution 
and  circumf)>C(fiion,  left  he  fhoulJ 
trample  on  his  diminutive  companion. 
Thus,  by  mutual  good  olHces,  each 
fcemed  to  confole  the  vacant  hours  of 
the  other ;  fb  that  Milton,  when  he 
puts  the  feUowiog  ftntiment  in  the 
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mouth  of  Adam,  feems  to  be  fome- 
whac  miflakeo : 

“  Much  lefs  can  bird  with  beaft,  or  fifh 
with  fowl, 

«  So  well  converfe,  nor  with  the  ox  the 
ape.” 


We  have  remarked  in  a  former  let¬ 
ter  how  much  incongruous  animals, 
in  a  lonely  ftate,  may  be  attached  to 
eacli  other  from  a  Ipirit  of  fociality  % 
in  this  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  recount 
a  diflbrent  motive  which  has  been 
known  to  create  as  llrange  a  fondnefs. 

My  friend  had  a  little  helplefs  lever 
ret  brought  to  him,  which  the  fervants 
fed  with  milk  in  a  fpoon,  and  a'xrut 
the  fame  time  his  cat  kittened  and  the 
young  were  difpatchcd  and  buried. 
The  hare  was  foon  loil,  and  fuppof.il 
to  be  gone  the  way  .cf  mcit  foaciings, 
to  be  killed  by  fome  deg  or  cat.  How¬ 
ever,  in  about  a  fortnight,  as  the  nialttr 
Was  fitting  in  hiS  garden  in  the  d  Jk 
of  the  evening,  he  oUerved  his  cat» 
with  t.iil  erect,  trotting  to  wards  himi, 
and  Calling  with  little  fhort  inward 
nates  of  complacency,  feeb  as  they  ufe 
towards  tlicir  kittens,  and  fomeihing 
gani!x)Iling  after,  which  proved  to  be 
the  leveret  that  the  cat  had  fupported 
with  her  milk,  and  continued  to  lup- 
port  with  great  affeftion. 

Thus  was  a  graminivorous  animal 
nurtured  by  a  carnivorous  and  preda- 
ceous  one ! 

AV'hy  fo  cruel  and  fanguinary  a  beaft 
as  a  cat,  of  a  ferocious  genus  of  FeUtt 
the  murium  ke,  as  Linnxus  calls  it, 
fliouid  be  affefled  with  any  lenderncls 
towards  an  animal  which  is  its  natural 
prey,  is  not  fo  ealy  to  determine. 

This  ftrange  afFcdtion  probably  was 
occafioned  by  that  defiderium,  thofe 
tender  maternal  feelings,  which  the 
lofs  of  her  kittens  had  awakened  in  her 
brcafl ;  and  by  the  complacency  anti 
eafe  flie  derived  to  hafelf  from  the 
procuring  her  teats  to  be  drawn,  which 
were  too  much  diftended  with  milk, 
till,  from  habit,  (he  became  as  much: 

C  i  wkilghied 
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delighted  with  this  foundling  as  If  it  difpatch  than  I  was  aware  of ;  but  In  a 
had  been  her  real  offspring.  moft  ridiculous  andgrotefquc  manner. 

This  incident  is  no  bad  folution  of  Bats  drink  on  the  wing,  like  fwal* 


that  ftrange  circumflance  which  grave 
hidorians  as  well  as  the  poets  affert, 
of  expofcd  children  being  fometimes 
nurtured  by  female  wild  beads  that  pro¬ 
bably  had  loll  their  young.  For  it  is 
rot  one  whit  more  marvellous  that 
Romulus  and  Remus,  in  their  infant 
ftate,  ihould  be  nurfed  by  a  fhe-wolf, 
than  that  a  poor  littie  fucking  leveret 
drould  be  fodcred  and  cherifhed  by  a 
bloody  grimalkin. 

■■  ■  '■  “  viridi  foetam  Mavortls  in  antro 

ProcubuifT:  lupam :  geminos  huic  ubcra 
circtim 

“  Ludere  pendentes  pueros,  et  lambere 
matrem 

“  Impavidos:  illamtereti  cer^’icereflexam 
Miilccre  aUeinos,  ct  corpora  fingerc 
lingua.” 

Hats. 

At  prefent  I  know  only  two  fpecics 
of  bats,  the  common  vrfp.'rtilio  tuurinus, 
and  the  vefp^i  tilio  anrihus. 

I  was  much  entertained  lad  dimmer 
wl'h  a  tame  hat,  which  wonld  take  flies 
out  of  a  perfbn’s  hand.  If  you  gave 
it  anv  thing  to  eat,  it  brought  its  wings 
round  before  the  mouth,  hovering  and 
hiding  its  head  in  the  manner  of  birtfs 
of  prey  when  they  feed.  I'he  adioit- 
nefs  it  fhewed  in  (hearing  off  the  wings 
of  the  flies,  which  were  always  rejec¬ 
ted,  was  worthy  of  obfervation,  and 
pleafed  me  much.  Infects  feemed  to 
be  mod  acceptable,  though  it  did  not 
refufe  taw  flcfli  when  offered :  fo  rhat 
the  notion,  that  bats  go  down  chim- 
nics  and  gnaw  men’s  bicon,  feems  no 
improbable  dory.  While  I  amufed 
niyfclf  with  this  wonderful  quadruped, 
I  law  it  feveral  times  confute  the  vul¬ 
gar  opinion,  that  bats  when  down  on  a 
flat  drrfacc  cannot  get  on  the  wing  a- 
gain,  by  fifing  with  great  eafe  from  the 
floor.  It  ran,  1  obferved,  with  more 


lows,  by  Tipping  the  furfacc,  as  they 
play  over  pools  and  dreams.  They 
love  to  frequent  waters,  not  only  for 
the  fake  of  drinking,  but  on  account 
of  infedls,  w.'iich  are  found  over  them 
in  the  greated  plenty.  As  I  was  go¬ 
ing,  fome  years  ago,  pretty  late,  in  a 
boat  from  Richmond  to  Sunburj’,  on 
a  warm  fummer’s  evening,  I  think  I 
faw  myriads  of  bats  between  the  two 
places:  the  air  fwarmed  with  them  all 
along  the  Thames,  fo  that  hundreds 
were  in  light  at  a  time.  * 


The  great  large  bat.*  f which  by 
the  by  is  at  prefent  a  nondefeript  in 
England,  and  what  I  hare  never  been 
able  yet  to  procure)  retires  or  migrates 
vcryeatly  in  the  fummer ;  it  alfo  ranges 
very  high  for  its  food,  feeding  in  a 
dilTcrcnt  region  of  the  air  ;  and  that  is 
the  reafbn  I  never  could  procure  one. 
Now  this  is  exaftly  the  cafe  with  the 
fwifts  ;  for  they  take  rheir  food  in  a 
mote  exalted  region  than  the  other 
fjiecies,  and  are  very  feldom  feen  hawk¬ 
ing  for  flies  near  the  ground,  or  over 
the  furface  of  the  water.  From  lienee 
1  would  conclude  that  thefe  hirwd’net 
and  tlie  larger  bats,  are  fupported  by 
fome  forts  of  high-flying  gnats,  fca- 
rabs,  or  />'W,er/r,  that  arc  of  lliort  con¬ 
tinuance  ;  and  that  tiie  (hort  day  of 
thefe  flrangers  is  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
feat  of  their  food. 


The  fummer  through  I  have  feen 
.but  two  of  that  large  fjiecies  of  bat 
which  I  call  v  fi>frti!h  altivcLms,  from 
its  manner  of  feeding  high  in  the  air ; 
I  procured  one  of  them,  and  found  it 
to  be  a  male  ;  and  made  no  doubt,  as 
they  accompanied  together,  that  the 
other  was  a  female ;  but,  happening 
in  an  evening  ot  two  to  procure  the 
other 


•  The  little  hit  appears  almod  every  month  in  the  year;  hut  I  have  never  fee® 
the  large  ones  till  the  end  of  April,  noratter  July.  They  are  mod  coaitnon  in  June* 
but  never  in  any  plenty :  are  a  rare  fpecics  with  us. 
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other  likewife,  I  was  fomewhat  dif- 
appointed,  when  it  appeared  to  be  alfo 
of  the  fame  fex.  This  circuroftance, 
and  the  great  fcarcity  of  this  fert,  at 
lead  in  thefe  pans,  occafions  fome  fuf- 
picions  in  my  mind  whether  it  is  real¬ 
ly  a  fpecies,  or  whether  it  may  not  be 
the  male  pan  of  the  more  known  fpe¬ 
cies,  one  of  which  may  (upply  many 
females ;  as  is  known  to  be  the  cafe 
in  (heep,  and  fome  other  quadrupeds. 
But  this  doubt  can  only  be  cleared  by 
a  fanher  examination,  and  fome  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fex,  of  more  fpecimens ; 
all  that  1  know  at  prefent  is,  that  my 
two  were  amply  furnilhed  with  the 
parts  of  generation  much  refembling 
thofe  of  a  boar. 

In  the  extent  of  their  wings  they 


meafured  founeen  inches  and  an  half; 
and  four  inches  and  an  half  from  the 
nofe  to  the  tip  of  the  tail  their  beads 
were  large,  their  nodrils  bilobated, 
their  (boulders  broad  and  mufcular ; 
and  fofter  than  their  fur,  which  was  of 
a  bright  chefnut  colour;  their  maws 
were  full  of  food,  but  fo  macerated  that 
the  quality  could  not  be  diltinguifhed; 
their  livers,  kidnies,  and  hearts,  were 
large,  and  their  bowels  covered  with 
fat.  They  weighed  each,  when  entire, 
full  one  ounce  and  one  drachm.  With- 
in  the  ear  there  was  fomewhat  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  (lru(£ture  that  1  did  pot  under- 
ftand  perfectly ;  but  refer  it  to  the  ob- 
fervation  of  the  curious  anatoniid. 
Thefe  creatures  fent  forth  a  very  ran¬ 
cid  and  offenfive  fmell. 
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SOamk  Jenyns,  who  fo  long  held 
a  place  of  great  diftinftion  in  the 
literary  world,  was  born  in  1705,  at 
Bottifham,  in  CambridgeHiire.  He 
was  the  only  fon  of  Sir  Roger  Jenyns, 
knight,  of  the  fame  place  ;  and  his  mo¬ 
ther,  whofe  maiden  name  was  Palmer, 
w  t?  of  the  family  of  the  prefent  Sir 
Charles  Palmer,  hart.  After  he  had 
gone  through  the  ufual  fchool  educa¬ 
tion,  he  was  entered  as  a  fellow-com¬ 
moner,  in  St  John’s  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  His  fupetior  talents  were 
Toon  diftinguiflied  by  many  fprightly 
juvenile  effays  and  poetical  effnfions  ; 
and  many  of  the  latter  form  a  confpi- 
cucus  part  of  the  ‘  Collcdlion  of  Po¬ 
ems’  in  fix  volumes,  publifhed  by  the 
late  ingenious  Mr  Robert  Dndfley. 
He  was  married,  very  early  in  life,  to 
Mifs  Soame,  a  lady  of  great  fortune, 
to  whom  his  father  was  guardian.  In 
this  union,  as  is  too  frequently  the 
cafe,  the  inclinations  of  young  Mr 
Jenyns  were  Icfs  confulted,  than  the 
advantages  that  were  fuppofed  to  be 
ibe  certain  appendages  to  on  alliaccc 


with  great  wealth,  and,  probably  with 
great  intereft.  The  confequences  may 
be  imagined :  the  behaviour  of  Mr 
Jenyns  to  his  lady  cannot  be  exhibited 
to  the  world  as  a  model  of  conjugal 
propriety:  and  a  feparation  enliied, 
which  the  latter  did  not  long  furvive. 
Soon  after  her  death,  he  was  married 
to  his  fecond  wife,  whofe  maiden  name 
was  Grey,  and  who,  it  is  fuppofed,  was 
a  relation,  as  he  ufually  called  her 
coufin  in  the  life  time  of  his  former 
wife.  This  lady  furvives  him. 

Mr  Jenyns  was  fir  ft  introduced  into 
public  life  under  the  ^ufpices  of  the 
celebrated  Sir  Robett  Walpole.  He 
entered  the  Honfe  of  Commons  as  re- 
prefentativc  of  the  town  of  Cambridge, 
which  place  he  continued  to  repefenc 
for  many  years.  In  1756,  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  one  of  the  lords  of  trade  and 
plantations;  which  office  he  held  till 
the  diffolution  of  that  board,  in  the 
year  1780. 

Our  author’s  firft  publication  of  im¬ 
portance,  *  An  Enquiry  into  the  Na¬ 
ture  and  Origin  of  Evil,’  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance 
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ptirance  In  1757.  It  is  imj)oflIbIe  to 
•inter  here  into  the  difcuilion  of  a  quef- 
rion,  that  has,  for  fo  many  ages,  em> 
ployed  the  droughts  of  ipeculativcmen. 
His  manner  of  accounting  for  the  Ori¬ 
gin  of  evil,  is  different  from  that  of 
any  writer  that  we  know  of,  who  hat 
preceded  him  in  this  fubjeft.  He  is 
c'f  opinion,  that  to  produce  good  ex- 
chiflve  of  evil,  is  one  of  thole  impof- 
Lbilities,  which  even  Infinite  Power 
cannot  accomplifh;  and  that  all  evils 
owe  their  exiftence  folely  to  the  necef- 
fiiy  ofUieir  own  nature;  by  which  he 
means,  that  they  could  not  polBbly 
have  been  prevented,  without  the  lofs 
rf  fomc  fuperior  good,  or  the  permif- 
Con  of  fonts  greater  evil  than  them- 
fclves  Many  evils,  he  thinks,  will 
unavoidably  infinuate  themfelves,  by 
the  natural  relations  and  circumflances 
of  things,  into  the  mod  perfefl  fyftem 
of  created  beings,  even  in  oppolition 
to  the  will  of  an  Almighty  Creator  ; 
by  rcafon  that  they  cannot  be  excluded 
without  working  contradiidicns ;  which 
not  being  proper  objefts  of  power,  it 
is  no  diminution  of  Omnipotence  to 

affirm,  that  it  cannot  etfedf  them _ 

Such  is  the  ground-work  of  our  au¬ 
thor’s  Enquiry,  which  was  rcvie’,sd 
with  great  feverity,  by  the  late  Dr 
Johnfon,  in  ‘  The  Literary  Maga- 
xine.’ "  We  fiiall  only  obferve,  that 
die  folutions  of  this  important  and  dif¬ 
ficult  queftion  have  been  not  more  va¬ 
rious  than  unfatisfadlory.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  the 
line  of  human  underftanding  is  cer¬ 
tainly  too  Ihort  to  fathom  the  depth  of 
the  divine  difpenfations,  and  the  mod 
enlarged  capacity  too  narrow  10  com¬ 
prehend  the  fehemes  of  Infinite  Wif- 
dcan.  Even  the  highed  orders  of  in¬ 
telligent  beings  may,  perhaps,  be  un¬ 
acquainted  with  all  the  reafons  of  the 


divine  conduid  In  this  refpctS,  and  in¬ 
capable  of  difeeming  the  various  ends 
that  may  be  anfwered,  by  the  peimif- 
fion  of  evil,  in  the  dupendous  and  com¬ 
plicated  fydem  of  the  univerfe.  It 
may  be  fufTicient,  however,  to  obferve, 
that  notwithdanding  the  many  evils 
with  which  human  life  is  chequered, 
the  mod  fuperficial  enquiry  into  the 
difpenfatioDs  of  Providence,  and  the 
works  of  Nature,  is  fufficient  to  con¬ 
vince  us,  that  Goodness  prcfides  over 
the  whole :  for  we  are  furrounded  by 
the  mod  evident  and  driking  maiks  of 
benevolent  defiga ;  and  the  farther  we 
extend  our  refearches,  the  clearer  are 
the  evidences  we  find  of  this  confola- 
tory  trudi. 

In  1761,  Mr  Jenyns  publiflied  two 
volumes  in  lamo.  one  of  which  con¬ 
tained  fomc  political  edays,  and  the  o- 
ther  a  colledlon  of  his  poems.  In 
this  collcdlion  is  a  tranflation  of  Mr 
Ifaac  Hawkins  Browne’s  Latin  Paem 
on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  a 
kind  of  didactic  poem  on  the  Art  of 
Dancing,  of  which  Mr  Jenyns,  in  his 
yocnh,  was  extremely  fond.  In  the 
lame  year,  he  publiflied  an  Ode,  in  fo¬ 
lio,  on  the  royul  nuptials. 

In  lyfi;,  he  publiflied  ‘  Thoughts 
on  the  Caufes  and  Confeqacr.ces  of 
the  piefcnt  high  Price  of  Piovifions.’ 
This  high  price  he  attributes  princi¬ 
pally  to  two  caufes — the  incrcafe  of 
our  national  debt,  and  the  increafe  of 
onr  riches ;  that  is,  to  the  poverty  of 
the  public,  and  the  wealth  of  private 
individuals.  To  thefe  caufes  he  adds 
that  increafe  of  the  confumpiion  of  pro- 
vifions  by  a  general  habit  of  luxury, 
which  has  infected  all  ranks  of  people. 
This  pamphlet  is  replete  with  very  in- 
genious  obfervations.  The  newfpapers, 
however,  teemed,  at  that  period,  with 
aniniadvcrlions  upon  it;  and,  indeed, 


*  This  work  has  been  long  difcontimied  ;  but  Dr  Johnfon’s  Review  may  be  met 
with  iu  a  CoUeflion  of  his  fugitive  Pieces  in  a  vols.  as  well  as  In  the  lalt  edition  01 
i-is  works. 
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non;  but  derpalriog  minds  could  be 
willing  to  agree  in  the  general  conclu- 
lions  of  our  author. 

In  1776  appeared  lilt  mod  cele¬ 
brated  pertbrmance,  ‘  A  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chriflian 
Religion.*  His  plan  is  comprehended 
un  der  the  following  propofitions ; 

'  I'iril,  that  there  is  now  extant  a 
bock,  intitlcd  the  New  Teilament. 
Secondly,  that  from  this  boo.k  may  be 
extra^ed  a  fyltem  of  religion  entire¬ 
ly  new,  both  with  regard  to  the 
obje^  and  the  doArines,  not  only  in¬ 
finitely  fuperior  to,  but  unlike  every 
thing  which  had  ever  before  entered 
into  the  mind  of  man.  Thirdly,  that 
from  this  book  may  likewife  be  col- 
le^ed  a  fyltem  of  ethics,  in  which 
every  moral  precept,  founded  on  rca- 
fon,  is  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of 
purity  and  pcrfci^ion  than  in  any 
other  of  the  wiftft  philofophcrs  of 
preceding  ages ;  every  moral  pre¬ 
cept  founded  on  faife  principles  is  to- 
taily  omitted,  and  many  new  precepts 
added,  peculiarly  cerrefponding  with 
the  new  objeft  of  this  religion.  Lalt- 
ly,  that  fuch  a  fyltem  of  religion  and 
morality  cculd  not  have  been  the  work 
of  any  man,  or  let  of  men  ;  much  lefs 
of  ihofe  obfeure,  ignorant,  and  illi¬ 
terate  perfons,  who  aftualiy  did  dif- 
eover  and  publilh  it  to  the  world : 
and  that,  therefore,  it  malt  undoubt¬ 
edly  have  been  eficifled  by  the  inter- 
pofition  of  divine  power,  that  is,  that 
it  mull  derive  its  origin  from  God.’ 

Few  publications  hate  been  mote 
generally  read  than  this  book.  M.tny 
circumllances  contributed  to  promote 
the  extenlive  circulation  and  perufal 
of  it.  Some  perfons  were  pleafed  ; 
ethers  were  difgullcd  ;  and  all  were 
furpi  ifcd,  to  find,  that  a  writer  of  fuch 
diflinguiOicd  eminence  and  fitppifcd 
principles,  fhonld  avow  himfelf  an 
advocate  for  ChrilHanity.  Such,  more¬ 
over,  was  the  uutare  of  his  defence, 
and  fo  exceptionable,  in  a  variety  of 
pitictilars,  the  rcafoning  which  he 
ado]<ted,  that  the  mod  candid  reader 


could  not  but  fulpeA,  at  firft,  the  irt- 
tegrity  of  his  intentions,  and  fup- 
pofe  that  he  was  fneering,  when, 
in  reality,  he  was  lerious  and  fincore: 
for,  with  all  the  genius  and  learning 
of  our  author,  he  feenis  to  have 
defended  ChrilHanity  'upon  princi* 
pies  that  lead,  as  perions  may  be  dif¬ 
ferently  dil^fcd,  to  icepticifm  or  to 
cnthufiafm. 

Many  anfwets  to  this  book  were 
pubiilhed ;  but  only  two  of  them 
merit  notice,  and  they  are,  indeed, 
worthy  of  their  authors.  The  fird, 
by  Dr  A.  Maclaine,  minider  of  the- 
Englith  chuich  at  the  Hague,  is  en¬ 
titled,  ‘  A  feries  of  Letters  addrelTed 
to  Soame  Jenyns,  Elq;  on  occaficn  of 
his  View  of  the  Internal  Evidence 
of  Chridianity.’  The  fccond,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr  Taylor,  is  entitled, 

‘  A  f  ull  Anfwer  to  a  late  View  of  the 
Internal  Evidence  of  the  Chridiaa 
Religion :  In  a  Dialogue  between  a 
Rational  Chridian  and  his  Friend, 
liy  the  Editor  of  lien  Murdecai’s 
Letters  to  Elilha  Levi.* — From  the 
former  we  (hall  fcleid  a  driking  paf- 
fage,  referring  to  the  letters  tbem- 
felves  for  a  very  fall  and  faiisfaftory 
confutation  of  tiie  exceptionable  rea-- 
fonings  of  our  author. 

‘  1  have  the  intered  of  Chridianity,* 
{ays  Dr  Maclaine,  *  K10  much  at  heait, 
not  ‘to  proted  folemnly  againd  your 
method  of  defending  it.  Your  /'a.’-w 
of  its  internal  evidence  is  certainly  ex¬ 
ceptionable  in  many  rcfpccds.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  your  reafening  is  neither  ciofe 
nor  accurate.  Your  illudratiuoK  run 
wide  of  the  principles  they  are  defign- 
cd  to  explain  and  enforce.  One  would 
be  tempted  fometimes  to  think,  that 
you  yourfclf  lod  light  of  thofc  princi¬ 
ples  in  the  midd  of  the  defuUory  de¬ 
tail  of  argumert;  and  obfervatiors 
which  you  bring  to  fupport  them  ;  and, 
while  uc  admire  fcveral  fine  touches 
of  genius,  wit,  and  eloquence,  that 
drike  us  in  the  r.  u  d  of  this  fplcn  lid 
confufior,  we  lament  the  want  of  that 
luminous  order  and  plulofophica!  prt- 
ciiior, 
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«iiion,  that  are  Indifpcnfably  required  quifitions  ot>  fcvcral  Subjefls.’  Thtf 
in  a  work  of  this  kind.  You  look  like  lubjedls  treated  of  in  tlicfe  Difquifi- 
a  man  who  has  been  fuddenly  tranfport-  tions,  which  are  eight  in  number,  are 
ed  into  a  new  feene  of  things,  where  a  — 'The  chain  of  unherfal  Being,  or  the 
multitude  of  objeds  Hrike  him  at  once,  gradual  advances  in  nature  from  the 
and  who  begins  to  deferibe  them  be*  lower  to  the  higher  orders  of  exill* 
fore  he  has  had  time  to  confider  their  enct.— Cruelty  to  Inferior  Animals  ; 
arrangement  and  their  connedions.  which  he  accounts  for,  by  fuppoling 
Or,  to  ufe  another  figure,  that  comes  that  man  is  polTtlTed  of  an  innate  and 

neater  to  yovlr  particular  cafe,  you  look  primary  principle  of  malignity _ The 

like  a  zealous  and  fpirited  volunteer,  pre-cxijient  State  of  Man  ;  a  dodrine 
who  has  embarked  in  a  velTel,  fur*  which  he  fenoufly  maintains. — A  Me* 
rounded  with  enemies,  and  aifaiied  taph7fical  Dilfertation  on  Time,  in 
t>y  tempeduous  weather,  and  begins  to  which  he  appears  to  have  lod  himfelf, 
defend  and  work  the  fhip,  without  as  many  an  unwary  traveller  has  done 
that  experience  in  the  art  of  naviga*  before  him,  in  a  thicket  of  words.— 
tion,*  or  the  fcience  of  defence,  that  is  In  his  fifth  difquifition  he  treads  the 
necelTary  to  enfure  fuccefs  and  vie*  fanciful  ground  of  Analogy,  and  points 
tory.*  *  out  many  refcmblanccs  between  the 

Genius,  like  every  other  power  in  material  and  the  moral  world,  which  . 
human  nature,  is  capable  of  a  judici*  are  more  adapted  to  amufe  the  imagi* 
ous  and  beneficial,  or  of  an  abfurd  and  nation,  than  to  atFord  iatisfadion  to  the 
pernicious  application.  While  it  is  philofophical  enquirer.  The  three  lad 
employed  in  the  invelligation  of  ufeful  treat  of  Rational  Chrijlianity^  of  Go- 
truths,  and  in  enlarging  the  boundaries  vernvient  and  Civil  Liberty,  and  of 
of  real  knowledge,  it  is  rendering  fuch  Religious  EJlubljhments.  Thefe  are 
important  fervices  to  mankind,  as  to  very  exceptionable  in  ma.ty  refpeds  ; 
'merit  the  highed  applaufe.  But  whe*  and  his  op]x>fitiun  to  all  the  edablilhed 
ther  it  be,  that  fome  men  are  not  con*  principles  of  civil  liberty,  in  his  feventh 
tented  with  that  portion  of  repntation  diflertation,  was  combated  in  a  very 
for  originality,  which  may  be  acquired  fenfible  and  fpirited  pamphlet,  entit* 
in  the  plain  paths  of  truth  and  common  led,  ‘  An  Anfwcr  to  tlie  Difquifition 
fenfe,  or  that  they  find  it  neceflary  to  on  Government  and  I.ibetty,’  &c.  It 
employ  the  fubtlcties  of  fophilhy  in  was  likewife  ridiculed  with  great  hu* 
fupport  of  opinions,  which  party-at*  mour  in  ‘  The  Dean  f  and  the  Squire, 
Uchments  have  led  them  to  adopt ;  it  a  Political  Eclogue,  humbly  dedicated 
frequently  happens,  that  fuperior  abili*  to  Soamc  Jenyns,  Efq.  by  the  author 
ties  are  induftrioufly  occupied  in  erec*  of  the  Heroic  Eplllle  to  Sit  William 
ting  fanciful  and  paradoxical  fyftems.  Chambers.* 

•r  in  cdablilhing  doftrines  inconfideni  BeGdes  thefe  pieces,  Mt  Jenyns,  as 
with  the  great  rights  and  interclls  of  might  be  expelled  from  the  htcrary 
mankind.  friend  of  lord  Chelterfield,  wrote  fome 

Of  this  pervcrfion  of  genius,  Mr  papers  in  ‘  The  World namely, 
Jenyns  gave  a  ftriking  example  in  Numbers  125,  153,  157,  163,  and 
1780,  when  he  publilhed  his  ‘  Dif*  178.— In  a  word,  his  inielleclual 

powers 

•  The  late  archV.lOicp  Cornwalllt,  who  was  not  a  man  of  Jeep  erudition,  read 
this  book,  and  haPaly  pronounced  it  to  be  a  capital  defence  ot  Chriftianity.  _  He 
mentioned  it  a*  fuch  t''  his  Majefly,  who  conyratulatcd  Mr  jenyns,  in  the  drawing* 
room,  upon  the  archulihop’t  high  opiiuon  oi  it. 

t  Dean  Tucker. 
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ynrwtrs  Eppe.ir  to  have  been  of  a  fupe- 
rior  order.  His  life  had  been  very 
aflive  and  diverCdcd.  He  had  ftn- 
died  much  ;  he  had  feen  more,  lie 
con  vet  led  as  well  as  he  wrote.  H;s 
thoughts  were  fprightly ;  his  expref- 
fions  neat.  This  is  the  ehara>fter  both 
of  his  verfe  and  prole.  Mr  Edmund 
Burke  has  truly  faid,  th.it  be  was  one 
of  thofe  who  wrote  the  pure'!  Eng- 
lifti,  that  is,  the  moll  fimple  and  ab¬ 
original  language,  the  f  all  oualilied 
with  foreign  impregnation.  His  per- 
fon  was  diminutive,  anil  of  a  flight 
make ;  and  he  had  a  fmall  wen  or  pro¬ 
tuberance  on  his  neck.  In  his  youth 
he  h  id  been  lo  fond  of  drtfs,  as  to  be 
dillinguilhed  as  one  of  the  beaux  of 
his  time;  but  in  tlie  latter  part  of  his 
life  his  appearance  was  rather  mean, 
being  generally  habited  in  a  Bath  Bea¬ 
ver  furtout,  with  blue  woriled  boot 
(lockings.  The  length  of  time  foi 
winch  he  reprefented  the  town  of  Cam¬ 
bridge  b.fpeaks,  no  doubt,  the  good 
qualities  of  a  fuctable  and  popular  cha- 
radcr;  and  yet  in  his  dilpolition  be 


was  fo  penurious,  that  the  almanacks, 
which  were  his  perquifite  as  a  lord  of 
tiade  and  plantations,  he  has  been 
know.!  to  hawk  among  the  booklei- 
lets. 

He  died  on  the  i8th  of  December 
1787,  at  his  houfc  in  Tilncy-ftrecl  ; 
and,  on  his  death  bed,  which  Young 
fo  juH  ly  fly  ies  ‘  a  detetflor  of  the  hcan,’ 
he  evinced  the  fincerity,  at  le;t(l,  with 
which  he  had  defended  Chrillianity. 
*  On  his  death  bed,’  lays  a  writer,  in 
a  recent  publication,  *  he  reviewed  hit 
life;  and,  with  a  viilble  gleam  of  joy, 
he  gloried  in  the  belief  iluit  his  little 
book  on  ChiiHianity  had  been  ufeful. 
It  was  received,  periuips,  where  great¬ 
er  works  would  not  make  their  way ; 
and  fo  might  have  aided  the  ardour  of 
virtue,  the  confidence  of  truth.  He 
fpoke  of  bis  death  as  of  one  prepared 
to  die.  He  did  not  ihrink  from  it  as 
an  evil,  nor  as  a  punilhment ;  but  met 
it  with  decent  firmnefs  as  his  original 
deiliny,  the  kind  releafc  from  what 
was  wurfe,  the  kinder  fummuns  to  all 
that  is  better.’  • 


SsTH!  Account  of  the  Mahometan  Tewples  and  Mofques'\. 

All  the  Muflulman  temples  were  which  have  been  built  by  Monarch* 
foimetly  known  by  the  gencial  or  Princes,  and  Princeffes  of  their 
deno.ninaiion  ot  Mefiijid,  which  fig-  Blood,  have  been  fpecified  under  the 
niScs  an  edifice  let  apan  for  adoration,  nanc  of  Djc’wamt-y-Selat'nm^  which 
Fioni  this  woid  is  undoubtedly  de-  anf.vers  to  that  of  bafiliks,  or  Imperial 
lived  Mefchlta  and  Mofque,  which  is  Mofqucs. 

ufed  ;n  the  languages  of  Eurojx;.  The  'I’hele  temples,  diftinguilhed  thus, 
moil  cor.fidetable  of  thefe  temples  have  by  their  names,  are  dillinguilhed  aifo 
been  fince  called  Djeumy-Mejj'djid,  or  by  their  (lru(51ure,  their  extent,  and 
(imply,  Djeam,  the  place  of  the  con-  the  diflcrent  religious,  civil  and  poli- 
gregation  affembled.  In  iLort,  thofe  tical  ptetogatives  annexed  to  tlicm. 
VoL.  IX.  No.  49.  D  They 

•  Hi«  eftates,  on  the  demife  of  his  widow,  will  go  to  Sir  Charles  Palmer,  Bart. 

•f  This  article  is  tranflated  from  a  Tnajniticent  work,  now  piibliflung  in  France, 
entitled,  Tchlcau  G-oer^il  Le  L' Empire  Otkoman,  a  General  View  of  the  Turkilh 
Empire.  By  Mr  D’OiiiTon,  Knight  of  the  Royal  Orderof  Wafa, 'Secretary  to  the 
Ifini  of  Sweden,  and  formerly  Interpreter  and  Charge  d' Affairs  at  the  Court  of 
Coi'.ftintinoplc.  This  pcntlem.in  was  boniand  educated  at  Conltanunople;  and  his 
woik,  he  teds  us;  Is  the  fiult  cf  above  twenty  years  hu  ’-y  and  application. 
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They  fbrm,  therefore,  three  diHinA  There  are  reckoned  to  be  more 
claflls.  Imperial  Mofques,  ordinary  than  two  hundred  Mofques  of  the  fc- 
Molqucs,  and  the  fimpie  Mejfdjids.  cond  order  in  Conftarttinop.e  ;  the 
Imperial  Mofques  are  to  be  found  moft  ancient  of  thele  is  that  of  Areb~ 
only  in  the  great  cities  of  the  empire,  DjeamiJ^y  in  the  fuburbs  of  Ghalata, 
fuch  as  Adrianople,  Cairo,  Damaf*  It  was  eredted  by  Prince  MeffUrnty 
cus,  Conllantinople,  &c.  The  prin-  brother  of  the  Kaliph  Suleyman  I. 
cipal  in  the  capital  is  that  of  Saint  So*  when  he  was  befieging  Conilantino* 
phia;  the  Greek  name  of  which  the  pie,  in  the  98th  year  of  the  Hegira  *, 
Mahometans  have  preferved,  calling  it  There  is  ftill  prefetved  in  it  an  ebony 
Aia-Sofia.  Every  one  knows  that  vafe,  funpofed  to  be  that  which  this 
Mahommed  II.  converted  this  fuperb  Mahometan  General  ufed  in  his  mili- 
huilding  into  a  Mofque  the  very  lame  tary  expeditions.  This  vafe  is  in  fome 
day  that  he  planted  his  banners  on  the  meafure  confecrated  by  fuperlHtion  ; 
walls  of  Conllantinople.  Since  that  e-  the  niinulers  of  the  temple  make  the 
pocha  it  has  been  the  Ciithedral  Mofque,  vulgar  believe  that  the  water  which 
or  firll  temple  in  the  Qttomjin  Em-  they  drink  from  it  has  the  talle  of 
pire,  milk,  and  the  virtue  of  procuring  to 

■  The  next  in  order  is  the  Mofqn?  of  women  big  with  child  a  happy  and 
the  Sultan  Ahmed,  named  fo  from  its  fafe  delivery. 

founder  Ahmed  1.  It  is  cailcd  alfo  Tl.e  cater  part  of  thefe  temples 
Aity-Mir.arelyy  or  the  Mofque  uith  iiave  «  :ight  ailo  to  celebrate  divine 
fix  minarets,  on  account  of  the  fix  tur-  fervioe  on  Fridays,  and  tlie  two  Bty- 
rets  with  which  it  is  ornamected.  Be-  rapn  y  and  twice  or  thrice  a  year  the 
hues  tl.f  Ic,  there  are  in  the  capital  Sultans  go  to  perform  ihe  folemo  jVd- 
tw'.'ive  others  of  inferior  note;  m-  d  of  wez  of  the  week  in  fome  of  thefe 
which  have  rtce'ved  •*'eir  name;  iic.m  Mniques. 

the  T.in>.es  or  Ptinc.  .'l-.s  who  founded  Thole  which  do  not  enjoy  the  lame 
then.  Ah  thefe  cdih  xs  arc  reiuaik-  picrogatuts,  may  acquire  them  by  the 
able  for  their  magnificence ;  as  they  ellahiilhiucnt  of  an  Imau-Khati'oy  hy 
are  almoll  .ill  built  in  the  middle  of  a  creating  a  pulpit  for  dcliveiing  a 
v.  i'l  court,  tlieir  v  hole  extent  is  full  /  homily,  called  khouthlc,  and  by  con- 
difpiayed  to  the  cyc.-i  of  the  fpcdlator.  liruCting  a  gallery  for  his  Highnefs. 
Being  btfides  (ituatel  on  the  liighcll  It  is  even  permitted  to  every  Mahonte- 
paits  of  Conftantinop’e,  they  add  much  tan  to  provide  for  thefe  foundations, 
to  the  grandeur  of  that  view  which  and  to  fecure  to  the  Miotller  Kk.itib  a 
this  city  exhibits  by  ^ts  fituation  alone,  perpetual  income.  By  this,  and  by 
Their  domes  and  roofs  arc  covered  means  of  the  Sovereign's  diplom.as,  the 
V'iti)  lead,  like  the  leraglio,  and  all  Mofque  is  raifed  to  the  firtlclafs,  which 
other  public  edifices.  often  happens  'at  Conlloiioople,  as 

Ail  thefe  Mofques  have  au  equal  well  as  in  other  cities  of  the  empire, 
r’glit  to  perform  divine  fcrvice  on  The  leaft  confiderable  temples  are 
Eiulays  and  the  two  fellivals  called  thofc  called They  may  be 
Bcyr  .w;  and  the  minillers  who  be-  accounted  public  chapels,  there  being 
long  to  them  arc  diftinguilhed  by  cer-  no  others  in  the  villages  and  country 
tain  prerogatives.  I’he  Sultans  have  towns;  there  are  feveral  of  them  even 
a  gallery  there,  and  go  to  each  of  ip  the  principle  cities.  There  are 
them  in  tuiu  upon  Fridays  ;  hut  in  reckoned  to  be  three  hundred  of  thenx 
winter  they  give  the  preference  to  in  the  fuburbs  ol  Conllantinople.  No 
that  of  Saint  Sophia,  as  being  nearelf  public  fervice  is  performed  in  them  oa 
the  feraolio.  Fridays  and  on  the  Bi\rains.  Thefe 

temple* 

»A.D.7i6,  ' 
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iemplej  may,  however,  acquire  a  per¬ 
petuity  like  common  Mjfqucs,  toge¬ 
ther  with  a  Khatib  and  his  pr.lpit. 
Pious  fouls  fometimes  take  upon  them 
this  eUablifttment  {  a^id  the  Mefijid 
which  has  had  this  advantage,  is  con¬ 
verted  then  into  a  Djeumy,  and  is  rai- 
fed  to  the  rank  of  ordinary  Mofques. 

We  muft  not  here  confound  with 
'thefe  the  temple  of  Mecca,  nor  that  of 
Medina,  which  are  both  confecruted 
under  the'^name  of  Meffdjid-Scherif, 
holy  or  facred  temple  ;  their  conllruc- 
tion  is  abfolutely  diiTerent  from  that 
of  other  Mofques,  and  their  preroga¬ 
tives  are  much  fuperior  to  thofe  of  all 
the  other  Mahometan  temples. 

Such  are  the  principal  ditlin<^ions 
between  thefe  facred  edifices  of  lili- 
mifme ;  to  which  we  may  add  the 
number  of  the  minarets  with  which 
they  are  ornamented.  The  Mejfdjidt 
have  only  one,  while  Imperial  MufqucS, 
and  the  principal  part  of  thofe  of  the 
fecond  order  have  two,  four,  and  fome 
even  fix  ;  mofl  of  which  terminate  in 
a  crefeent  of  copjrer,  or  of  brafs  gild¬ 
ed. 

Nothing  can  equal  the  refpeft 
which  the  Mahometans  entertain  for 
thtfe  facred  edifices.  On  this  account 
,  they  never  repair  them  but  in  cafes  of 
the  greatert  neceflity.  A  temple  mud 
abfolutely  be  in  danger  of  tumbling 
into  ruins  before  it  is  allowable  to  pull 
it  down  in  order  to  rebuild  it.  They 
never  permit  it  to  be  enlarged,  unleis 
it  be  the  only  one  in  the  village,  and 
too  confined  to  receive  all  the  inha- 
'  bitants  of  the  place.  Should  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  piece  of  ground  be  neceflary 
for  its  enlargement,  then,  and  in  that 
cafe  only,  the  law  authorifes  force  and 
condraint  to  be  employed  againd  the 
proprietor  who  refufes  to  fell  it  at  a 
moderate  price. 

All  thefe  temples  are  open  in  the 
day  time.  Though  the  law  docs  not 
forbid  thofe  who  arc  not  Mahometans 
to  enter  them,  no  perfon,  however, 
dare  go  unto  them  unlcfs  efcorted  by 
the  Cahnsf  who  guard  them,  and  who 
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require  a  fee  proportloncii  to  the  con¬ 
dition  of  ihoic  who  alk  this  permifi 
lion.  Tributary’  fubjefts  of  the  em¬ 
pire  feldom  tellify  this  curiofiiy  \ 
they  are  ^edraiI^ed  cither  by  prudence 
or  fear,  Icntiroents  drongly  dictated 
by  that  date  of  abfolute  and  perpe¬ 
tual  fubjeAion  to  which  they  arc  re¬ 
duced  by  their  imperious  maflers. 
Europeani,  as  drangers,  may  enter 
theth  with  more  freedom,  but  never 
during  divine  fervice.  They  are 
even  obliged,  as  well  as  the  Malvo- 
metans,  to  leave  their  fhoes  at  the 
door,  or  to  wear  clogs,  that  they  may 
not  dirty  the  carpets  with  which  the 
floor  of  the  Mofque  is  covered.  The 
Mufque  of  Saint  Sophia  of  the  Sultan 
Suleyman,  and  that  called  Eyuh,  are 
thofe  into  which  drangers  find  the 
greated  diflicu'ty  to  enter,  cfpe- 
cially  if  the  Caim-Bafehy,  principal 
keeper,  follows  the  rites  of  the  Jman- 
Schafiy,  which  confiders  the  prelence 
of  drangers  in  a  Mrfquc  as  a  profa¬ 
nation.  Foreign  Minifters  generally 
fulicit  for  a  Femiann  fiom  the  Porte, 
by  means  of  which  they  may  freely 
vifit  and  enter  all  the  prihcipal  Mofques 
in  the  empire. 

Not  with  (landing  the  great  (implicity 
of  thefe  temples,  they  do  noi  fail,  tfpC'^ 
cially  the  Imperial  Mofques,  to  drike 
the  eye  by  the  immenfity  of  their  ex¬ 
tent,  and  th«  height  of  their  domes. 
The  greater  part  of  them  arc  ornament¬ 
ed  with  rich  pillars  of  green  porphyry, 
or  of  marble.  All  their  decorations 
confid  of  fmall  GlVer  lamps,  and  ladies 
of  exquifite  woikmanihip,  having,  at 
the  end  of  each  of  their  tranches, 
fmall  chrydal  lamps,  with  pendar.ts 
lhaped  like  an  ollrich  egg,  upon 
v/hicti  arc  written,  in  golden  letters, 
a  few  fentcnces  of  the  ('oran.  Some 
of  thefe  Mofques,  efjKcially  that  of 
the  Sultan  Mahm  d,  have  alfo  golden 
lamps,  enriched  with  jewels  and  pre¬ 
cious  Itoncs.  The  W'alls  in  gen»'rsl 
ptefent  nothing  but  inferiptiens  or  t  - 
biets,  w’hich  contain,  in  large  golden 
letters,  the  name  of  God,  Altabt  and 
1  thuf 
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tl’ofe  of  the  prophet,  the  four  fiill  Ka- 
liphs,  and  of  the  Imans  Haflan  and 
Hulll'in,  children  of  Aly.  Neither 
image  nor  figure,  nor  any  rejirefenta- 
tion,  either  in  painting  or  fculptare,  is 
to  be  fecn  in  them  ;  for  the  law  is  very 
ligorous  upon  that  point. 

There  are  three  piinclpal  objects 
which,  if  we  may  fay  to,  charac- 
tcrife  all  the  Mahometan  temples ; 
ihele  are  firft  the  altar  Mihrot:,  which 
is  a  concavity,  or  kind  of  niche,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  candrudted  in  the 
wall  down  to  flic  foundation,  wliich 
is  deftined  only  for  the  purpofe  of 
pointing  out  the  geographical  fituation 
of" Mecca-  Secondly,  the  gallery  of 
the  Muezzins,  wliich  is  always  on  the 
left  of  the  altar.  Thirdly,  the  j'u'nit 
Kurfi  of  the  Scheyks,  or  preachers  ;  it 
is  raifed  two  or  three  lleps  on  the  right 
of  the  altar.  In  the  principal  Moltjues, 
which  are  autliorifed  to  have  a  homi!/ 
Khonthe,  delivered  in  th£ni,befides  di¬ 
vine  fervice  on  Fridays,  and  the  two 
feftivais  named  the  Beyrams,  there  is  a 
flcond  pulpit,  called  deltincd 

entirely  fortheminilter,or  Kkatib,  who 
difeharges  that  important  function. 
This  pulpit  is  raifed  fifteen,  twenty,  c.r 
twenty-three  ftcpsjin  proportion  to  the 
height  of  the  mofejue,  and  is  placed  at  a 
cenain  diilance  from  the  altar,  always' 
to  the  left.  The  imperial  mofques,  and 
thofe  which  the  Sultan  jiimetinies  ho¬ 
nours  with  his  prefence,  arc  decorated 
alfo  with  a  gallery  for  the  ufe  of  his 
Ilighncfs,  and  the  gentlemen  in  his 
fuite :  it  is  furniflied  with  gilt  latti¬ 
ces,  and  (lands  on  the  right  of  the  altar, 
ojjpofite  the  Khatib’t  pulpit. 

Neither  chairs,  benches,  nor  (loo's, 
ate  to  be  feen  in  any  Mahometan  tem¬ 
ple  ;  the  ufe  of  thefe  would  neither  he 
confifteni  with  the  manners  of  the 
Turkilh  nation,  fior  with  the  nature  of 
their  worihip,  which  confills  in  incli¬ 
nations  of  the  head,  and  prodrations. 
Small  and  great,  all,  without  diltinc- 
tion,  fit  upon  carpets,  or  mats,  which 
arc  fpread  out  on  tha  floors  in  every 
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fcafon  of  the  year ;  and,  on  this  ac-- 
count,  the  Turks  never  enter  a  mofque 
without  jiuiling  off  theii  ihppers. 

Every  thing  that  the  law  prtferibes 
to  prefeive  cotpital  puri.y  duiing 
prayer,  and  tlie  details  which  it  gives, 
verpe<ding  whatever  may  invalidate 
prayers  and  puiihcations,  Ihew  with 
r/hat  feverity  it  requires  from  every 
MuHulman,  of  every  age,  eoiid'tior-, 
and  fex,  the  molt  profound  and  refped- 
ful  recollection,  during  divine  fervice. 
For  this  reafon,  no  Mufi'ulman,  in  the 
timeof prayer, will  dare  to  turnhishead, 
to  look  around  him,  or  to  fpeaka  fir.gle 
word  to*any  pei  tm,  unlefs  it  be  during 
]-rivatc  praycis,  cr  in  the  interv;.!  be¬ 
tween  two  pravcrsjttqieattd  at  the  fame 
time,  one  canonical,  and  the  other  ex¬ 
piatory,  for  a  preceding  namaz  omit¬ 
ted. 

T!ie  Mahometans  never  uncover, 
either  in  their  motqucs,  or  ellewhcre  ; 
neitlicr  in  religious  wcrfiiip,  rorin  ci¬ 
vil  fociety.  The  women,  when  they 
iwrforni  their  namaz  at  home,  though 
alone  in  their  apartments,  coidioer  it 
as  a  duty  to  take  a  f  l al,  or  veil,  with 
wliich  they  cover  their  heads,  in  ouler 
to  appear,  according  to  the  fpitit  of 
tlieir  kw,  with  more  decency  before 
tlic  Almighty. 

It  is  only  upon  extriordinary  occa- 
fions,  on  account  of  fortunate  or  un¬ 
fortunate  events,  or  in  the  excefs  of 
his  joy  or  aHliClion,  that  a  MuiTuinua 
takes  off  his  turban,  either  to  give 
thanks  to  Heaven  or  to  implore  its 
jiroteclion.  Thclc  examples  are  even 
very  rare,  efpectally  aoiong  the  great 
and  Hill  more  fo  among  princes.  The 
annals  of  tills  empire  afford  only  one 
example ;  it  is  that  of  Selim  I.  who, 
after  the  conqued  of  Cairo,  having,  oiv, 
the  Friday  following,  gone  to  per¬ 
form  the  duty  of  forenoon  prayers  in 
the  mofque,  pulled  off  his  turban,  or¬ 
dered  the  rich  carjiet,  which  was  bclour 
his  feet,  to  be  carried  away;  proftrated 
himfelf,  with  his  face  towards  the 
earth,  (Iiedding  teats  of  joy,  and  re- 
turucii 
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turned  a  tl»oufmd  thanks  to  the  Eter- 
ftil,  fur  the  bri’iliant  fuccefs  with  which 
his  amis  had  been  crowned. 

The  principal  bafe  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tan  worlliip  is,  the  prayer  called  Na~ 
nuz  ;  which,  in  fume  nftafure,  forms 
the  whole  Turkifti  liturgy.  The  at¬ 
tention  of  a  MulTuIman  to  perform  the 
A'irnar:,  at  the  preferihed  home,  cijual 
thofe  ientiments  of  and  humi¬ 

lity,  which  religion  requires  of  man, 
when,  by  this  prayer,  he  renders  that 
homage  to  his  Creator  which  is  due  to 
him.  This  Nattuiz  is  impofed  gene¬ 
rally,  and  without  dillinction,  upon  all 
clalTes  in  the  nation,  by  the  molt  abfo- 
lute  precepts  ot  the  Coran ;  it  is  renew¬ 
ed  feveral  times  a  day,  at  dilTerent  fca- 
fons  of  the  year,  and  on  certain  events 
in  human  life.  It  is  compofed  of  fe- 
Tcral  rikaths,  which  confill  in  various 
attitudes,  accompanied  with  inclina¬ 
tions  of  the  body,  and  proftrations ; 
during  wjiich  they  recite  hymns  and 
prayers,  div^aied  and  regulated  by  their 
religion.  Mohammed  preferibed  all 
thefe  attitudes,  as  well  as  the  pra.^cc 
of  ablution,  as  they  were  taught  him 
by  the  angel  Gabriel,  in  a  grotto  of  the 
mountain  Hira.  He  imprinted,  alfo, 
a  charafler  of  fanftiry  on  the  Na^naz, 
which  is  always  nniform,  whether  one 
performs  It  in  public  or  in  private. 
There  is  no  dIfFcrcnce,  but  in  the 
number  of  the  rikath,  which  vaiies 
according  to  the  canonical  hours,  and 
the  different  folemnities  confecrated  by 
religion. 

'i’he  pro’ihet  hlmfelf  fixed  and  de¬ 
termined  tlie  hours  fet  apart  for  th.e 
prayer  Na7?i^iz  by  the  following  words  : 
“  Truly,  G<:*d  impofes  upon  every 
“  Muffiilman,  male  and  female,  the 
“  obligation  of  praying  five  times  a 
“  day,  comprehending  the  night." 
Every  one  of  the  faithful, therefore,  is 
indiljicnfibly  obliged  to  perform  this 
duty  at  five  different  hours  of  the  day, 
viz.  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  in  the 
afternoon,  in  the  evening,  and  at 
night,  in  iniiution  of  wlut  was  for¬ 


merly  praAifed  by  the  ancient  pro^ 
phets. 

There  is  no  MulTuIman  who  doc» 
not  obferve  this  duty  with  the  moll 
fcrupulous  exac'lnefs.  Three  of  thefe 
hours,  if  we  confiJer  them  with  refpe^k 
to  the  riling,  culminating,  and  fetting; 
of  the  fun,  aie  abfolutely  the  fame  at 
all  feafoQs  of  the  year  ;  becaufe  they^ 
are  regulated  by  the  periodical  courfe 
of  that  luminary.  The  firft,  therefore, 
or  that  of  the  morning,  begins  always 
forty-five  minutes  before  the  riling  oE 
the  fun  :  the  fccond,  or  that  of  noon, 
forty  minutes  after  he  has  paffed  the 
meridian  ;  and  the  fourth,  or  that  of 
tiic  evening,  twenty  minutes  aftei  he 
has  fet.  With  relpeci  to  the  other  two,  . 
one  of  which  is  from  noon  till  the 
evening,  and  the  other,  fiom  the  even¬ 
ing  till  tlie  dawn  of  day  ;  they  begin 
focner  or  later,  according  to  the  fhort- 
nefs  or  length  of  the  days. 

One  cannot  well  miftake  when  the 
five  prayers  of  the  day  begin,  becaufe 
they  are  exaiffty  announced  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  by  the  Ezzatty  v/hich  ic  made  al- 
moff  at  the  fame  inllant  in  all  the 
mofques  of  the  empire.  This  Ezzan 
ferves  inffead  of  Dells,  with  the  ufc 
of  which  the  Mahometans  are  unac¬ 
quainted  ;  there  are  none  of  them  to 
be  feen  either  in  tlieir  temples  or  the 
feraglio,  at  court,  or  in  any  private  ho¬ 
tel.  The  Mezz;us  appointed  to  give 
this  notice,  excel  generally  in  melody 
and  fweetnefs  of  voice.  Mounting  to 
the  tops  of  the  minarets,  they  thunder 
for t  h  the£nn.r;:,  turned  towards  Mecca, 
having  their  eyes  Ihut,  their  hands  op¬ 
en  and  raifod  up,  and  their  two  thumlrs 
in  their  ears.  In  this  attitude  they 
walk,  with  great  fo'emnity,  along  the 
little  gallery,  Scharfe,  which  furroimds 
each  minaret.  Every  niofque  is  de¬ 
corated  with  two  or  four  of  thefe 
Ipircs ;  but  there  are  few  in  the  em¬ 
pire  that  have  fix,  like  the  mofque  of 
the  Sultan  Ahmed.  The  two  diurnal 
prayers,  the  fecond  and  third,  are  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  top  of  ail  the  mina- 

ret« 
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rtts  In  genera!.  The  tranquillity  and 
£icDce  which  reign  in  all  the  Turkifli 
cities,  where  one  is  never  dillurbed  by 
the  found  of  bells,  nor  by  the  noife  of 
carriages,  convey  to  a  diflance  the 
voice  of  thefe  Muizzim^  at  all  the 
canonical  hours ;  but  cfpoaially  that 
of  the  motning,  towards  the  dawn  of 
day.  Thefe  periodical  proclamaiions 
have  fomething  in  them  grand  and  ma- 
jeftic  ;  they  awaken  devotion,  even  in 
the  nioft  irreligious  ;  the  foul,  indeed, 
is  gently  moved,  when,  from  the  downy 
pillow,  about  tlic  dawn  of  the  morning, 
one  heats  a  number  of  melodious  voi¬ 
ces  repeating,  at  the  fame  time,  thefe 
words — “  Come  to  prayers !  Come  to 
the  temple  of  falvation  1  Prayer  is 
preferable  to  fleep  !’* 

This  Ezzan  is  repeated  five  times 
a  day  ;  and  five  times  it  puts  in  nio- 
tion  all  thofe  people  who  profefs  the 
religion  of  Mahommed.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  when  the  voice  of  thefe  Mttezzins 
is  heaid,  every  Mufliil  man, of  whatever 
age,  rank,  or  condition,  abandons  his 
labour  or  amufement,  in  order  to  fay 
bis  prayers;  aod  this  duty  is  pcrfoim-* 
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ed  in  the  mofqucs,  houfes,  (hops,  warc- 
houfes,  nrarkets,  public  walks,  and,  in 
fiiort,  in  every  place  whatever.  Thofe 
who  have  never  been  in  Turkey,  can 
only  have  an  imperfeS  idea  of  the 
coHilant  and  fciupulous  attention  which  t 
men  and  women,  young  and  old,  rich  | 
and  poor,  ptiells  and  laymen,  pay  to  W 

this  duty  of  thefe  five  Natnaz.  One  J 

would  almuf!  fay,  that  this  imnienfe 
nation  formed  only  one  religious  (o- 
ciety.  ' 

Every  day,  mlnlfiers  and  great  offi¬ 
cers  of  (taie  may  be  feen  laying  down  * 
their  pens,  and  fufjKmding  their  mod  ^ 
important  occupations,  in  order  to 
prodrate  themfclves  on  the  carper,  and  . 
to  offer  up  a  prayer,  in  the  middle  of 
the  apartment  where  they  tranfaft  bu- 
finefs,  even  vkheu  furruunded  by  a  i 
crowd  of  officeis.  When  the  mafter  f 
of  the  houfe  has  finilhed  his  Namaz^  ■ 
he  generally  refigns  his  place  to  the 
mod  didinguifned  among  them,  who, 
in  fuccclTion,  perform  this  duty.  Peo¬ 
ple  of  a  very  inferior  rank  retire  to  ano¬ 
ther  apartment.  jE 
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Third*.  • 

IT  is  the  lot  of  greatnefs,  and  more  llkewife  very  liberally  bedowed  on 
particularly  of  “  great  greatnefs,”  him.  How  far  the  monarch  in  quef- 
as  the  Poet  fo  forcibly  expreflts  it,  to  tion  may,  by  his  aftions,  have  incurred 
have  its  every  adliuo  caref^ully  attend-  this  cenfure,  we  fhail  now  inquire,  as 

fummarily  as  poflible. 

Dr  Towers,  in  his  Memoirs  of  tlse 
L  ife  and  Reign  of  Frederick  the  Thirdi 
has  entered  into  a  detail  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  circunidanccs  in  the  life  of  the 
Pi  afllan  hero,  and  related  them,  gene¬ 
rally,  with  fufficient  fidelity.  W'c  are 
at  the  fame  time  forty  td  obferve,  that 


ed  to. 

“  O  Place  and  Pow-er,  ni'lilons  of  falfe 
eyes 

Are  ftuck  upon  thee!  Volumes  of  report 
Run  wiih  mod  faife  and  moil  contrarious 
quells 

Upon  thy  doings'.” 

A  memorable,  but  melon choly  truth  ! 


Hence  we  may  account  for  the  cen-  he  has  on  many  occafions  fallen  io  with 
fure  which  has  been  fo  iej*eatediy  p.af-  popular  prejudice,  aod  attacked  with 
fed  on  fome  parts  of  the  conduifl  of  afperity  the  fovereign  whom,  as  acah- 
the  great  Frederick  ;  and  which,  by  did  as  well  as  faithful  hidorian,  it  was 
tbe  way,  his  prefent  Biographer  has  his  duty  to  defend  from  every  kind  of 
*  Idiuth.  Rev.  mil'reprefea- 
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mifrrprefentation.  He  confiders  him 
Id  his  military  capacity,  it  is  true,  as  a 
renowned  and  fuperior  chara^er;  but, 
from  the  general  tenor  of  his  hiftory, 
he  feems  to  view  him  as  Cromwell  is 
viewed  by  Pope,  as  damned  to  everlajl- 
ing  fame  ; — and  this  on  account  of  his 
invajicn,  as  it  is  lliled,  of  Silelia ;  his 
feizure  of  papers  in  the  Cabinet  of 
Drefden;  the  Partition  of  Poland,  &c. 
The  whole  of  which  proceedings,  and 
the  reafons  which  evidently  urged  to 
them,  hare  (we  fpeak  it  with  confi* 
dence)  be>.‘n  unfairly  reported  to  the 
world. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Frederick  is  faid  to  have  been  compof- 
ed  of  afts  of  violence  and  oppreffion 
toward  his  neighbours,  we  proceed  to 
Coniider  the  primary  deed  of  injulHce 
with  which  he  is  charged,  namely,  his 
inroad  into  the  Duchy  of  Silefia,  and 
which  is  thus  reprelented  by  Dr  Tow¬ 
ers. 

‘  The  death  of  the  Emperor  Charles 
VI.  the  laft  male  heir  of  the  houfe  of 
Aullria,  who  died  on  the  zi^tli  of  Oc¬ 
tober  1740,  was  an  event  that  greatly 
intereded  all  Europe,  and  awakened 
the  ambition  of  fome  of  its  mcil  pow¬ 
erful  princes.  By  virtue  of  the  Prag¬ 
matic  Sanftion,  or  law,  by  which  the 
fucceflion  to  the  hereditary  dominions 
pf  the  Houfe  of  Aullria  was  fecuied 
to  the  female  heirs  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  VI.  in  cafe  he  ihould  die  with¬ 
out  male  ilTue,  that  fuccelTion  devolved 
to  the  Archduchefs  Maria  Therefa, 
the  Empeior’s  eldcll  daughter,  who 
was  married  to  Francis  of  I.orrain, 
grand  Duke  of  Tuicany.  Tliis  im- 
menfe  inheritance  coinprehended  the 
kingdoms  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
the  province  of  Silelia,  Aullria,  Swa¬ 
bia,  Upper  and  Lower  Aullria,  Stiria, 
Carinihia,  Carniola ;  the  four  forell 
towns,  Burgaw,  Brifgau,  the  low  coun¬ 
tries,  Friali,  Tirol,  and  the  Duchies 
pf  Milan,  Parma,  and  Placentia.* 

‘  The  Piagmatic  Samflion  had  been 
guaranteed  by  almoll  all  the.powcrs  of 
^iurope  ;  uotwitliilandiDg  which,  the 


Emperor  of  Germany  was  no  Iboner 
dead,  than  four  claimants  appeared  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  Aullnan  domi¬ 
nions.  Charles  Albert,  EleAor  of 
Bavaria,  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
Bohemia,  on  the  llrength  of  an  article 
in  the  will  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 

I.  brother  to  Charles  V.  made  about 
two  centuries  before.  Augullus  HI. 
King  of  Poland,  and  Ele^or  of  Sax¬ 
ony,  exhibited  pretenlions  to  the  whole 
Aullrian  fucceHion,  in  virtue  of  the 
right  of  his  wife,  elded  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  Jofeph,  elder  brother  of 
Charles  VI.  The  King  of  Spain 
founded  his  claim  to  all  the  poflell^Ds 
of  the  Aullrian  family,  in  his  being 
dclccndcd  from  theconlortof  Wiilip  1 1, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian 

II.  and  the  King  of'  Sardinia  revived 
an  obfolete  claim  to  the  Duchy  of  Mi¬ 
lan,’—— 

‘  The  affairs  of  Maria  Thercfa, 
Queen  of  Hungary,  were  in  this  litu- 
ation,  when  a  new  and  unexpefted  e- 
ncniy  darted  up,  who  was  more  artful 
in  his  manoeuvres,  and  more  alert  in 
his  opciations,  than  any  other  of  the 
claimants  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of 
the  Aullrian  inheritance.  This  was 
the  King  of  PrulTia,  whofe  great  ob- 
jcfl,  from  the  very  commencement  of 
his  leign,  appears  to  have  been  the  ag- 
grandifement  bf  his  dominions :  and 
who  confidered  the  death  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  as  a  citcumdance  favourabie  to 
his  views.’ — ‘  It  foon  afterwards  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  meant  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  prefent  embarraflld  date 
of  the  Queen  of  Hungary’s  affairs,  to 
revive  fome  claims  of  his  family  to  the 
Duchy  of  Siltfia,  by  virtue  of  old 
treaties  of  confraternity,  but  which 
feem  to  have  been  either  obfolvte  or 
annulled.  He  did  not,  however,  at 
fird,  fully  avow  his  intentions.  For 
in  a  curious  manifedo  which  he  pub- 
liflied,  alEgning  realons  for  ordering  bis 
troops  to  enter  into  Silefia,  which  was 
dated  at  Berlin  the  id  of  December, 
he  obferved  that  the  Empire,  and  tlie 
Houfe  of  Audria,  in  confe^aence  of 
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*iic  death  of the  Emperor,  and  thedif-  ly  ari!ln»  to  him  of  giving  fecurity,  ar 
putes  about  the  luccclfion,  were  with*  tar  as  he  could,  to  his  ciown  and  peo- 
«ut  a  head,  and  expofed  to  dangetous  pie. 

troubles,  of  which  a  part  had  mani-  The  feizure  of  papers  in  the  Ar- 
fclicd  themfelves  already,  and  others  chives  at  Dtcfden  is  iUted  in  tliis  per- 
tvere  ready  5^  break  out.  As  to  him*  formance  as  follows  : 
lelf,  he  faid,  he  had  always  been  lo!i*  ‘  On  his  arrival  at  Drtfden,  the 
<itous  for  what  tended  to  the  g')od  King  of  PrulVu  was  lodged  at  the 
and  prefcivation  of  the  Duchy  of  Si*  houfe  of  the  CountTs  Muczinflca,  and 
Iclia,  Sic.  Slc.*  he  fent  one  of  his  officers  to  wait  up* 

This  is,  furely,  a  partial  ftatement  on  the  (^ecn  of  Poland  fhis  Majelly 
of  the  ailavr.  The  declaration,  or  was  then  in  his  camp  at  Pirna],  with 

■  curious  manifcilo,’  as  it  is  called,  the  Hiongclt  afl'uranccs  that  fhe  and 
fhould  have  been  given  at  large.  Had  her  f?mi!y  fhould  be  treated  with  the 
this  been  done,  it  would  liave  appear*  utmod  icfpeci:  and  regard.  Sentinels, 
cd,  that  the  claim  of  the  Prufi-an  Mo*  however,  were  polled  within  the  pa* 
narch  to  die  Duchy  of  Silefia  'was  lace  in  which  the  Queen  and  toyal 
founded  in  reafun  and  julHcc:  that  is  family  redded  ;  as  alio  at  the  door  of 
TO  fay,  in  the  right  of  parchale — a  the  lecret  cabinet,  where  the  papers 
light  which  had  defeended  to  bin;  from  relating  to  foreign  tranfaAiuns  were 
his  anccilors ;  for,  though  they  had  dejKidted.  The  Queen  intreated  the 
certainly  rclinquilhed  their  prcteufions  Pruifian  monarch  to  remove  die  fen- 
to  the  province  in  quellion,  bccaule  tincls  which  he  had  j>ofled  within  the 
they  were  not  in  a  condition  to  flip*  palace,  and  contiguous  palfages,  agree* 
port  them ;  yet  as  tiiis  was  not  the  ably  to  the  alTutances  that  he  had 
cafe  with  the  reigning  Xing, he  refol*  given,  that  all  due  rcfjKiHhouid  be 
ved  on  mainiainiiig  his  rights,  ■  his //;*  obferved  towards  die  roj'al  family, 
n’ rights,  very  wifely  ccnfider-  But  Frederick  was  fo  fat  from  com* 
ing  that  they  were  no  way  dimiiiillicd,  plying  with  her  rcquell,  that  he  order* 
hut  rather  llrengtliened  and  co.adrmed  cd  the  guards  to  be  doubled,  'and  fent 
by  time  Silcfu  too,  it  lliculd  be  an  officer  to  demand  of  her  mr.jc!ty 
remcmbeied,  is  the  barrier  to  the  Prof  the  keys  of  tlie  fecrct  cabinet.  'I’he 
fian  dominions  on  the  li  Je  of  Hun-  Q^aeen  obtained  this  OiTicer's  conlcnt 
i;ary :  and  it  would  have  been  urpar*  tliat  the  doors -ffiouM  be  fcalcdup; 
donably  negligent  in  Frederick,  at  a  but  h.0  afterwards  returnedwith  orders 
feafon  wi'.en  Europe  was  in  aHarae  re-  to  brc.  k  them  open.  Her  majefly 
Ipecli  >g  the  right  of  fiiccci'non  to  the  then  ^placed  hcrlelf  before  the  door. 
Imperial  throne,  had  he  not  availed  r.ni  faid,  that  (lie  trulted  fi  much  to 
hi.mfcif  ofme  opjiortunity  fa  fortunate-  the  praniife  of  tlic  Xing  of  Ptuflia, 

that 

•  “  The  Dufh-.''  of  Sdefii  we.s  an  arrient  fief  of  the  kingtlom  cf  Bohemia,  and 
was  formerly  divided  into  I'-versl  little  Ibvereignliti,  governed  by  Dukts,  valTaU  of 
the  King  of  Bohemia.  'Pkcl'e  Dukes  had  aar-ed  with  the  Elciflor*  of  Brandenburg, 
that,  upnr.  failure  of  heirs  male,  they  Oiould  fuccced  to  their  dominions.  Rut  the 
Houle  of  Aullria,  lieing  called  to  tiie  throne  of  Roliemia,  pretended  that  thofe  a- 

■  f-reements  were  abfoluttly  ni’H,  inafmuch  as  they  hail  not  been  approved  by  the 
I'lvereig'i  to  whom  the  pelf' -fl'ors  were  vaflals ;  and  the  ancellors  of  the  King  of 
Prufiia  net  being  in  a  illuation  to  make  good  their  claims  by  force  of  arms,  they 
were  obliged  to  dlCcmble.  However,  they  took  care  at  certain  juucflures  to  renew 
their  pretenfions,  aad  fcvcral  times  refuicd  large  fums  of  money,  which  the  Court 
«(f  Vienna  cfT-red  tiiem  to  give  up  their  rights.’*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Kiaj  of  Prujfta. 
I/iiidon,  1758.  See  allb  Memoires  de  la  Maifon  de  lirandenhurg.  Vhen  money 
if  thus  liierally  cSered,  wc  may  ealiiy  judge  of  the  vaiiditj  of  liic  claims- 
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tkit  (lie  could  not  believe  he  had  f>!vcn 
fuch  orders.  The  olTicer  afiirmcd 
lha:  Ills  orders  were  pofitivc,  and  that 
he  durit  not  difobey  them ;  but  (he 
continued  in  tlie  fame  place,  declaring, 
that  if  violence  was  to  be  uled,  he  mult 
begin  with  her.  The  oiEcer  retuiomg 
to  acquaint  the  King  With  wiuit  had 
palfcd,  her  niajelly  conjured  the  mini- 
Itcrs  ofPruilia  and  F.nglaiul  to  remind 
the  PruiTian  monatchofhis  promife. 
Bet  her  reprefen rations  had  no  eiloft. 
'I'he  ofticer  returned  with  fiefh  orders 
to  ufc  force,  whatever  oppolition  her 
Polii'h  majvily  might  make  againll  it  in 
perfon.  The  Q^cen  was  at  length 
coniiiclled  to  withdraw,  the  doors 
were  f(<rctd,  the  chelts  broke  ojien, 
and  the  papers  feized.  The  papers 
of  which  the  King  of  Pruflia  thus  ob¬ 
tained  poflelTion  were  the  originals  of 
tliofe  ncgociaiions  between  the  courts 
of  Drcfdcn,  Vienna,  and  Ptterlburgh, 
of  which  he  had  before  procured 
copias,  in  confcqucnce  of  the  trea¬ 
chery  of  a  Saxon  fecretary.* 

The  matter,  as  here  reported,  appears 
to  be  an  aft  of  the  greated  injadice 
and  oppreflion.  But  again  we  mud 
obferve,  tliat  the  Memorial  of  the 


u 

King  of  Pruflia,  together  with  the  o- 
riginal  papers  and  documents  found  in 
the  cabinet  at  Drefdcn,  and  on  which 
the  fiid  Memorial  is  founded,  Ibouid 
hrtve  been  given  by  Dr  Towers  to  the 
world.  By  fuch  a  publication  it 
would  at  once  be  feen  that  the  mon- 
aich  was  under  the  nccelF.ty  of  afling 
in  the  inanoer  he  did  *.  This  i  s  in 
CO  foit  a  matter  of  opinion.  The 
vouchers  are  irrefragable,  and  not  to 
be  difputed.  They  exhibit  the  mod 
pofitivc,  the  mod  “  damning  pioofs” 
of  treachery.  Was  then  the  PrulHan 
monarch,  polfclEng  thus  the  documents 
in  quedion,  tamely  to  wait  for  the  at¬ 
tack  of  an  enemy  combined  againll 
him,  and  with  a  fup.rior  force  ?  Wat 
he  quietly  to  Jit  ’■juith  his  hands  before 
him  ( as  a  member  cf  a  certain  aflemb- 
ly  fo  prettily  obferved  on  a  certain  oc- 
cadon )  when  the  prlncij.al  powers  of 
Europe  were  arming  to  difpclTefs  him 
of  his  rights  ?  No— He  would  aflurer^j 
ly  have  been  laughed  at  by  thofe  very 
powers,  and  defervcdly  too.  On  the 
contrary,  he  took  an  aflive  and  enter- 

firifing  part  f.  Moderation  is  gieat- 
V  and  judly  extolled  by  mod  men. 
But  in  particular  fituations,  snoderaticn 

is 


•  In  proof  of  this,  we  will  trant-rihe  a  paragraph  or  two  from  the  aforefaiJ 
documents.  The  King  of  Pnifila,  it  true,  procufid  copies  of  them  through  the 
‘  trc  acliery’  of  a  Saxon  fecretary  ;  but  Dr  Towers  will  fcarcely  tell  us,  we  pre- 
fume,  that  the  jet  of  bribery  was  criminal  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Tlie  originals, 
how-ver,  being  neceiTary  to  a  thorough  convidlion  cf  his  enemies,  he  broke  open  the 
archives  to  obtain  them.  But  cotl.ii.g  cll'c  was  touched  by  him. 


Treaty  entered  into  bet  zL’ceu  the  Courts  of  Saxony  and  Vienna, 

Ex.  Par.-i.  “  His  M.ijtfty  the  King  of  Po’and,  Elcftor  of  Saxony,  and  her  Mi- 
jtfty  the  Queen  of  Hungary,  have  agreed  by  the  prefent  feparare  and  fecret  acfl,  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other JhaU  lay  down  their  arms  till,  bejide  the  conqueft  of  all 
Siltfa,  and  the  county  o  f  Giatz.  the  King  of  Frujfia  be  further  reduced.  • 

ExtraiSl  of  a  letter  from  Count  dc  riciuming  to  Count  dc  Bruhl ;  Vienna,  June  — 
1736.  “  There  is  realbn  to  piefume,  that  it  has  been  concerted  between  the  two 
Imperial  courts  of  Vienna  and  Rufiia,  that  the  latter,  the  better  to  conceal  the 
true  real'ons  of  her  armament,  ihuuld  alledgc  the  fpecious  pretence  of  there 
by  keeping  herfelf  in  a  condition  to  fulfil  her  ertgagements  contraifled  in  the  lad 
fiiSfidiary  treaty  with  England  ;  and,  vjhen  all  the pnparations  are finifbed,  then  to 
fall  Juddenly  upon  the  King  of  PruJJia." 

f  In  the  year  1756,  the  King  of  Pruflia,  in  confequence  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  courts  of  Vienna,  Peterfburgh,  and  Drelilen,  marched  his  troops  into  Saxony. 
France  and  Sweden  foon  after  declared  againd  him.  He  Iiad  to  contend  with  tlie 
United  force  of  Audria.  a  erta:  part  of  the  Empire,  Uaflia,  France  and  Sweden, 
VoL.  IX.  No  49.  E  anil 
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is  pufillanwtity :  every  thing  may  be  not  only  as  a  General,  but  as  a  Man  ? 
loft  by  delay.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  — We  are  now  to  attend  to  the 
no  man  was  ever  more  fcnfible  tliau  lijh  partition',  a  mrafurc,  of  which  the 
Frederick.  King  of  Prufliais  faid  to  have  been  the 

Dr  T.  makes  not  the  full  allowance  projcdlor.  As  the  tranfa^Uon  is  fuf- 
for  circumftanccs  ;  but  coniiders  the  iiciently  recent,  we  fhall  merely  tranf< 
challenging  Prince  as  confequently  cribe  our  Author’s  concluding  rtflec- 
ambitious.  Should  we  not,  however,  tions  on  it. 

bear  in  mind,  that  the  caufe  of  the  ag-  '*  A  more  flagrant  a<ft  of  injoflice, 
greflor  w/ybejuft?  War  is  undoubt-  opprclfion,  and  tyranny,  has  ftldoin 
edly  an  evil ;  but  it  is  admitted  on  all  apjreared  in  the  hiftory  mankind, 
hands  that  it  may  be  a  necejfary  evil ;  than  the  partition  of  Polar  J.  It  was 
and  when  a  Prince  is  once  engaged  in  unvarniflied  by  any  fpecious  pretences, 
a  ftate  of  hoftility,  it  would  furely  be  or  plaufible  appearances.  Themani- 
abfurd  to  tell  him  that  he  is  not  to  feftos  iflued  by  the  ufurping  powers  on 
pu(h  his  conquefts  according  to  his  a-  the  occafion,  were  too  futile,  and  too 
bility.  It  was  the  pradlice  of  the  palpably  ridiculous,  to  impufe  even  on 
Pruflian  monarch,  and  thence  ho  ac-  the  grofleft  underftanding.  As  to  the 
quiied  his  military  fame.  No  vio-  King  of  Prullia,  the  partition  was  a 
lence,  however,  was  committed  ;  no  meafure  perfeftly  fuitable  to  the  fa- 
injury  was  done  to  the  defencelefs  in-  vouritc  t^jedt  of  his  ambition,  the  ag- 
habitants  of  the  conquered  places,  tin-  grandizement  of  his  dominions  ;  and 
Icfs  it  were  occalionally  carrying  off  when  this  was  the  point  in  view,  juftice 
dbrn  and  cattle  lor  the  adlual  fupport  andinjufticeweretriflingconfiderations. 
of  his  army,  and  for  which  the  man  of  Count  Hertzberg  has  aflerted  tlrat,  of 
refleftion  muft  acknowledge  that  there  thefe  claims,  that  of  the  King  of  Pruf- 
was  abfolute  neceflity,  furrounded  as  lia  was  the  beft  founded.  Of  three 
the  hero  was,  at  all  times,  by  an  hoft  fuch  claims,  it  may  be  diflicult  to  de- 
of  foes  *.  We  read  with  admiration  termine  which  was  the  muft  iniquit- 
the  accounts  of  the  battles  of  Mara-  ous.  This,  however,  may  be  cenain- 
thon  and  Arbela.  We  extol  the  va-  ly  determined,  that  none  of  die 
lour  and  condud  of  the  viiftors  with  claims  had  the  Icaft  foundation  in 
an  enthufiafm  fuited  to  the  events,  jullicc,  truth,  or  reafun.  ITiey  oiigi- 
Why  dien  Ihould  we  widiliold  from  a  nated  in  unprincipled  ambition,  and 
modern  the  praife  fo  juftly  due  to  him  were  enforced  in  a  manser  that  ought 

never 

and  this  for  a  confiderxble  number  of  years.  Yet  bravely  refifting  the  row.’.rdly 
and  difgraceful  combination  of  hit  enemict  { tlieinfeives  bring  clearly  the  agjrefl.'rs,, 
he  is  accufed  by  his  Biographer  of  rapicioufncfs  of  e-erv  kind,  with  the  Irjpcraddrd 
charge  ot  inhumanity  —fiox.  futh  were  the  fentimerti  of  England’s  counril,  who,  in 
defence  of  his  conduiff  and  his  cauie,  granted  him  between  the  years  i  ;56  and  1760, 
four  feveral  fubfidies,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  the  fum  of  two  millions  fix  hun¬ 
dred  and  eighty  thouland  pounds  flerling. 

•  Dr  Towers  is  veryfevere  on  the  conduilof  the  King  of  Prullia  in  Irovkng  con¬ 
tributions  on  the  towns  of  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fubfifting  of  his  troeps.  But 
the  Dodfor’i  animadverfion  ferves  no  other  purpofe  than  to  exhibit  his  want  of 
acquaintance  with  the  pradliccs  common  to  a  ftate  of  war  elpccially  with  regard  to 
frontier  towns.  It  may  here  he  proper  to  ohferve,  that  the  Ruflians  exadled  heavy 
contributions.  They  burnt  the  rreffian  villages,  and  committed  rapes  on  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants ;  but  not  a  word  is  faid  by  Dr  T.  of  the  injujlict 
and  inhumanity  of  any  of  their,  proceedings.  The  Auftrians  too,  on  entering  Bran- 
denbourgf  demanded  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns ;  they  alfo  plundered  thefuburds 
«f  Berlin.  But  ftill  our  Author  makes  not  a  fmgle  comment  cn  the  mattci . 


'  on  th  Complmien,  ^c.,  ofiih^Jtuman  Species.  J  J 

to  be  rj)oken  of  but  in  terms  of  indig*  way  of  authority  from  the  Memoires  de 
nation,  while  any  fenfe  of  »ice  or  y^taire,  ecrits  par  hununie ;  but  ia 
Tirtuc  ihali  remain  among  mankind.’  this  he  is  rather  faulty.  Many  of  th« 
With  regard  to  the  partition  of  Po*  circumifanccsthererecoixled  are  known 
land,  which  our  Author  exclaims  a*  to  be  falfe,  while  others,  which  have 
gainfl  with  fo  much  vehemence,  we  fome  foundation  in  truth,  are  conG- 
mult  own  that  the  aA  ap|iears  nut  tu  dcrably  heightened  and  aggravated 
be  altogether  juniiiable.  It  Ihould,  when  they  make  in  any  fort  agaioft  th« 
however,  be  remembered,  that  Palijh  charafter  of  Frederick.  Voltaire’s 
Prujfa  ( the  diffrifl  which  Frederick  quarrel  with  the  King  of  Pruflia  was 
pretended  to)  originally  belonged  to  really  ferious,  and  he  has  given  way 
the  PrulTians,  who  were  fucceeded  by  to  the  emotions  of  fpleen  and  rancour 
the  Teutonic  Knights,  to  whom  the  whenever  he  had  occaGon  to  fpeak  of 
country  was  alfigncd  by  the  Pope  for  him.  The  grand,  the  principal  ob- 
their  lervlccs  in  the  Holy  Wars; —  jedl  of  the  Hiftorianis  Truth.  This 
the  PiutKans  being  at  that  time  (anno  he  (hould  endeavour  to  God,  though 
1200)  Pagans  ;  and  the  See  of  Rome  “  hid  within  the  centre*.”  Ititpo- 
clainiing  a  right  to  the  difpofal  of  their  pularlj  faid  to  Ue  in  a  mxU :  Dr  Tow> 
eilates.  After  various  revolutions,  it  ers  feldom  defeendt  to  the  bottom  ol 
was  ultimately  veGed  in  the  Polifh  the  well  in  fearch  of  it. 
crown.  Frederick,  ho  verer,  laid  Frederick  has  been  compared,  by 
claim  to  it ;  and  in  doing  this  the  c$n-  his  admirers,  with  fundry  of  the  heroes 
federaey  of  tlie  Court  of  Saxony  with  of  antiquity.  To  fom  up  his  charac* 
that  of  Vienna,  and  of  which  we  have  ter  in  a  word,  we  would  liken  him^ 
already  fjHiken,  was  probably  not  for-  above  all  others,  to  Trajan  (optimug 
gotten,  although  tlie  lueafure  of  a  fur*  princept)  both  for  civil  and  military 
nicT  reign.  viitucs. — And  well,  we  think,  he 

We  can  now  only  lament,  that  a  might  repeat  with  that  Emperor, y/»s 
wiitcr  fo  well  qualified  to  do  juitice  to  not  /,  0  Jupiter  i  •who  •was  etninentlf 
the  chaiaiffer  of  one  of  the  firif  among  m'/d  to  my  fubjefts  and  formidable  /• 
princes,  (hoiild  not  have  examined  and  tny  enefuics,  and  •who  revered  your  di~ 
inquired  into  inGead  of  Gmply  vine  daughter  Philifophy,juj}ly  entitled 

rejiorting  or  aniraadvetting  on  known  tofuperkr  honours^  and  even  totbejirfi 
events.  He  has  quoted  freely,  and  by  rank  f 
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Species. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  human  — if  they  arc  indeed  tied  to  their  lpe» 
heart  has  ever  been  thought  im*  cies  by  the  GrongcG  of  all  relations, 

fiortant  and  intercGing;  thofe  who  feel  fellow-feeling — in  fhort,  if  the  world 
ively  emotions  wiGi  to  know  if  the  without  refembles  that  within.  And 
fame  Gring  vibrates  in  another  bofom  this  inveGigatioo  leads  them  naturally 

E  a  to 

.-J-  "  ■**  I  will  find 

Where  Truth  it  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 

Within  the  centre.”  Hamlkt, 

f  See  the  C^efars  of  the  Emperor  Julian— -In  which  work,  Trajas  U  feigned  ts 
.cuntesd  prith  other  iUufirioua  pcriuaagci  for  prc-cmiAC&CC* 
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to  cliifs  the  faculties  of  the  mind  and 
the  paffions  which  fwell  the  heart ; 
thefe  clafTcs,  it  is  true,  admit  of  innu- 
merabli  modifications  ;  yet  there  is  a 
dejjree  of  uniformity  in  their  variety 
which  filently  affirms  that  they  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  fame  fource.  The  un¬ 
tutored  favage  and  the  cultivated  fagc 
are  found  to  be  men  of  like  palfions 
woth  ourfelves  :  different  external  cir- 
cumftances,  fuch  as  the  fituatlon  of 
the  country,  forms  of  government,  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  &c.  have  been  traced 
by  the  ablefl  politicians  as  the  main 
caufes  of  diftinfl  national  characters, 
the  predominate  feature  was  llriking, 
it  pointed  out  the  parent,  and  proved 
that  it  was  not  of  equivocal  genera¬ 
tion. — But  obferving  the  heart,  we 
may  be  faid  to  work  under  ground — 
though  treating  this  fubjeft  we  feldoin 
exprefs  any  doubt ; — the  jealouly  or 
ambition  that  actuates  out  antipodes  is 
not  fuppofed  to  differ  from  the  paffions 
whi  h  agitate  us, — nor  can  the  forti¬ 
tude  of  an  Indian,  who  dies  finging 
his  death  fong,  be  diftingnilhed  from 
the  pride  or  virtue  which  made  many 
heroes  endure  grievous  calamities  and 
fmile  on  the  grim  king  of  terrors. 

The  conclufion  wc  would  draw  is 
apparent; — if  there  is  a  fimilarity  of 
minds  difcernible  in  the  whole  human 
race,  can  diflimilitude  of  forms  or 
the  gradations  of  complexion  prove 
that  the  earth  is  peopled  by  many  dif¬ 
ferent  fpccies  of  men  ? 

The  ftriCtures  annexed  to  this  inge¬ 
nious  elfay  make  but  a  very  ineonli- 
derable  part  of  the  volume ;  but  we 
may  venture  to  afiert,  tliat  the  whole 
tenor  of  it  is  a  mafterly  and  philcfophic 
tnfwer  to  Lord  Karnes’  difeourfe  on 
the  original  diverfity  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  endeavour  to  give  our  rea¬ 
ders  as  clear  a  view,  as  the  nature  of 
our  plan  will  admit,  of  the  arguments 
from  which  Dr  S.  rationally  concludes 
that  natural  caufes  are  fufficiently  pow¬ 
erful  to  effeft  the  changes  obfen'able 
in  the  human  fpecies,  without  recur- 
tieg  to  vague  conjeClurcs,  which  lhake 


our  confidence  in  the  validity  of  the 
Mofaical  account,  and  confequently 
lead  to  a  dillrufi  of  tevelation.  Our 
fuccinCI  account  will  only,  wc  Imagine, 
excite  curiofityand  induce  the  thinker 
to  perufc  the  whole  performance  ;  for 
the  nature  of  the  fubjeCl  is  fuch,  that 
to  perceive  the  full  foicc  of  the  rtafon- 
ing  we  mud  follow  the  author  dep  by 
de|)— and  he  has  not  oltcn  taken  any 
unnecefl'ary  windings. 

He  enters  on  the  fubjeCl  by  alluding 
to  the  well-known  faCt,  that  *  in  the 
hidory  and  philofophy  of  human  na¬ 
ture,  one  of  the  firdobjeOs  tliat  tlrikes 
an  obferver  is  the  variety  of  ccn.plex- 
ion  and  figure  among  mankind.’  And 
the  caufes  of  ihele  varieties  he  propof- 
cs  to  ticat  under  the  following  heads  : 

I.  Of  Climate. 

II.  Of  the  State  of  Society. 

A  previous  general  remark  mud 
fird  be  quoted — 

*  That  every  permanent  and  charac- 
teridical  variety  in  human  nature,  is 
ed'eded  by  flow  and  almod  impercep¬ 
tible  gradations.  Great  and  fudden 
changes  ate  too  violent  for  the  delicate 
conditiuion  of  man,  and  always  tend 
to  dedroy  ithe  fydem.  But  changes 
that  become  incorporated,  and  th.at 
form  the  chara(5ler  of  a  climate  or  a 
nation,  are  progreffively  carried  on 
through  fovcral  generations,  till  the 
caufes  that  produced  them  have  at¬ 
tained  their  utmod  operation.  In  tliis 
way,  the  minuted  caufes,  afting  con- 
dantly,  and  long  continued,  will  ne- 
ceflarily  create  great  and  confpicuous 
diderences  among  mankind.’ 

‘  In  tracing  the  globe  from  the  pole 
to  the  equator.  We  obferve  a  gradation 
in  the  complexion  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  latitude  of  the  country  ;’  yet 
‘  the  fame  didance  from  the  fun,  hosv- 
ever,  does  not,  in  every  region,  indi¬ 
cate  the  fame  temjwratuie  of  climate. 
Some  fecondary  caufes  mud  be  taken 
into  cunfideration  as  coirciding  and  li¬ 
miting  its  Inducacc.* 

Various 


J 
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•  Various  fecondary  caufcs  are  alTign-  experience.  Mankind  are  for  erer 
ed,  which  the  naturalilt  will-  allow  to  changing  their  habiutions  by  conquers 
have  great  force, .and  they  produce  the  or  by  commerce.  And  we  find  them 
pertinent  refieftiont  which  follow.  in  all  climates,  not  only  able  to  endure 
‘  Colour  and  figure  may  be  IHled  the  change,  but  fo  a^milated  by  time, 
habits  of  the  bo<ly.  Like  other  habits,  sliat  we  cannot  fay  with  certainty  whole 
they  are  created,  not  by  great  and  fad-  anceftor  was  the  native  of  the  dime, 
den  imprelfions,  but  by  continual  and  and  whofe  the  intruding  foreigner, 
almolt  imperceptiWe  touches.  Of  ha*  ‘  1  will  here  propofe  a  few  prind- 
bits  both  of  mind  and  body,  nations  are  pks  on  the  change  of  colour,  that  arc 
fufceptible  as  well  as  individuals,  not  liable  to  difpute,  and  that  may  tend 
Tliey  arc  tranfmitted  to  offspring,  and  to  Ihed  fome  light  os  tlris  iuhjed.’ 
augmented  by  inheritance.  Long  in  The  principles  arc  too  lo.ng  to  be 
growing  to  maturity,  national  features,  enumerated,  and  fo  conneded  that  we 
like  national  manners,  become  fixed,  cannot  detach  any  tlut  will  tend  fe- 
onl*'  after  a  fucceliion  of  ages.  They  [aratcly  to  throw  light  on  the  fubjed, 
become,  however,  fixed  at  lalh  And  though  they  appear  phyfically  juft, 
if  we  can  afeertain  any  effeft  produ-  *  In  the  philofophy  of  human  na- 
ecd  by  a  given  Ibte  of  weather  or  of  tore,  it  is  worthy  of  obfervation,  that 
climate,  it  requires  only  repetition  du-  all  national  changes,  whether  moral  or 
ring  a  fuflicient  length  of  time,  to  aug-  phyfical,  advance  by  imperceptible  gra- 
ment  and  iinprefs  it  with  a  permanent  dations,  and  are  not  accomplilhed  but 
character.  The  fanguine  countenance  in  a  feries  of  ages.  Ten  centuries 
will,  for  this  reafon,  be  perpetual  in  were  requifite  topoliih  the  manners  of 
the  higheft  latitudes  of  the  temperate  Europe.  It  is  not  improbable  that  an 
zone ;  and  we  (hall  for  ever  find  the  equal  fpacc  of  ti,Tie  may  be  neceffarjr 
fwarthy,  the  olive,  the  tawny,  and  the  to  form  the  countenance,  and  the  li* 
black,  as  we  defeend  to  the  fouth.  gure  of  the  body.’ 

‘  The  uniformity  of  the  effect  in  After  ihewing  the  influence  of  cli- 
the  fame  climate,  aad  on  men  in  a  mate  on  the  complexion.  Dr  S.  pro- 
fimilar  ftate  of  Ibcicty,  proves  the  ceeds  to  point  out  other  effe^s  ;  his 
power  and  certainty  of  the  caufe.  If  rcfidcnce  in  America  facilitated  his 
the  advocates  of  different  human  fpe*  refearches  and  gives  weight  to  bis  cca- 
cies  fuppoie  that  the  beneficent  Deity  ciulions,  as  be  reafons  from  experience, 
hath  created  the  inhabitants  of  the  The  difference  of  the  hair,  ftature, 
earth  of  different  colours,  becaufe  thefe  dlfproportioned  limbs  and  features,  are 
colours  are  bell  adapted  to  their  refpcc-  feparately  treated,  and  the  caufes  tra* 
tive  zones  ;  it  furely  places  his  bene-  ced,  though  we  cannot  follow  him  j 
volence  in  a  more  advantageous  light  but  before  we  leave  the  firft  part  of  the 
to  fay,  he  has  given  to  human  nature  fubjeft,  we  muft  introduce  one  of  Dr 
the  ]M)wer  of  accommodating  itfelf  to  i>.’s  reafons  for  what  appears  to  be  iia- 
every  zone.  This  pliancy  of  nature  tural  deformity, 
is  favourable  to  the  unions  of  the  moft  *  That  coarle  and  deformed  features 
diftant  nations,  and  facilitates  the  ac*  arc  the  neceffary  produdion  of  the  cli* 
quifition  and  the  extenfion  of  fcicnce,  mate  cannot  have  efcaped  the  attenrioa 
which  would  otlierwife  be  confined  ot  the  moft  incuiious  obferver.  Let 
to  few  ol^edls,  and  to  a  very  limited  us  attend  to  the  effc^s  of  extreme 
range.  It  opens  the  way  particularly  cold.  It  contra^s  the  aperture  of  the 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  globe  which  eyes;  it>draws  down  the  brows;  it 
we  inhabit ;  a  futjeift  fo  important  and  raifes  the  cheek  ;  by  the  preffure  of 
iatcrefting  toman. — It  H  verified  by  the  under  jaw  againft  the  upper  it  di» 

minifbey. 


*  jfccoMt  of  Dr 

jninifhes  the  face  in  length  and  fpreads 
it  out  at  the  Tides  ;  and  diltuns  the 
(hape  of  every  feature. 

This,  which  is  only  a  tranfient  ini« 
preiEoa  in  our  climate,  Toon  effaced 
by  the  conveniences  of  fociety,  and  by 
the  changes  of  the  fealon,  becomes  a 
heightened  and  permanent  cffe<5l  in 
thofe  extreme  regions,  ariliag  from  t!ie 
greater  intenllty,  and  the  conffant  ac> 
tion  of  the  caufe.  The  naked  and  de- 
fencelefs  condition  of  the  people  aug¬ 
ments  its  violence  ;  and  beginning  its 
operation  from  infancy  when  the  fea¬ 
tures  arc  mod  tender  and  fufceptible  of 
impreCion,  and  continuing  it,  without 
remillion,  till  they  have  attained  their 
utmol^  growth,  they  become  fixed  at 
Icngtli  in  the  point  of  greatefi  defor¬ 
mity,  and  form  the  charader  of  tlie 
Hudlbn  or  Siberian  countenance. 

‘  The  principal  peculiarities  that 
may  require  a  farther  illullration  are 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  nofe,  and  de- 
preffion  of  the  middle  of  the  face  ;  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead,  and  the 
extreme  wcaknefs  of  the  eyes. 

‘  The  middle  of  the  face  is  that  part 
which  is  moll  expofed  to  the  cold,  and 
confcqucntly  luft'ers  moftfrom  its  power 
of  contraifticn.  It  fill  I  meets  the  wind, 
and  itisfarthcll  removed  from  the  feat 
of  warmth  in  the  head.  But  a  circum- 
llance  of  equal,  or,  perhaps,  of  greater 
importance  on  this  fubjed,  is  that  the 
inhabitants  of  frozen  climates  natural¬ 
ly  drawing  their  bicath  more  through 
the  nofe,  than  through  the  mouth, 
thereby  dired  the  greatefr  impulfe  of 
the  air  on  that  feature,  and  the  parts 
ssdjacent.  Such  a  continual  Ilream  of 
air  augments  the  cold,  and  by  incrcaf- 
ing  the  contradion  of  the  parts,  re¬ 
trains  the  freedom  of  their  growth. 

*  Hence,  likewlfe,  will  arife  an  eafy 
folutlon  of  the  next  peculiarity,  the 
prominence  of  the  forehead.  The  fu- 
perior  warmth  and  force  of  life  in  the 
brain  that  fills  the  upper  pat  of  the 
head,  v/ill  naturally  incre^e  its  fize, 
ftnd  make  it  over-hang  the  coniraded 
fiarts  below/ 


Smithes  Dfay 

The  fecond  divifion  is  till  mare  in-* 
terclling,  and  in  prefenting  the  nume¬ 
rous  effeds  of  accidental  circumllancit 
the  autiior  may  fafely  rely  on  the  vei- 
did  of  conimon-fenfe ;  he  then  ob- 
ferves, 

‘  That  all  the  features  of  the  human 
countenance  are  modified,  and  its  entire 
exprejjio^  radically  formed,  by  the  itate 
of  fociety. 

‘  Every  objed  that  impieffcs  the 
fenfes,  and  every  emotion  that  rifes  in 
the  mind,  affeds  the  features  of  the 
facethc  index  of  our  feelings,  and  con¬ 
tributes  to  form  the  infinitely  various 
countenance  of  man.  Paucity  of  ideas 
creates  a  vacant  and  unmeaning  afped. 
Agreeable  and  cultivated  feenes  com- 
pofe  the  features,  and  render  them  re* 
gular  and  gay.  Wild,  and  deformed, 
and  foliiary  forells  tend  to  iniprcfs  on 
the  countenance  an  image  of  their  own 
rudenefs.  Great  vatieties  are  created 
by  diet  and  modes  of  living.  The  deli¬ 
cacies  of  refined  life  give  a  foft  and  rle- 
gant  form  to  the  features.  Hard  fare, 
and  cor.flant  expofure  to  the  injuries 
of  the  weather,  render  them  coarfe  and 
uncouth.  The  infinite  attentions  of 
polithed  fociety  give  variety  and  ex- 
ptelfion  to  the  face.  The  want  of  in- 
tcrefling  emotions  leaving  Its  mufcles 
lax  and  unexerted,  they  are  fuffered  to 
diflcnd  themfelves  to  a  larger  and  grof- 
fer  fize,  and  acquire  a  foft  unvarying 
fwell  that  is  not  dillin^ly  marked  by 
any  idea.  A  general  llandaid  of  beauty 
has  its  effe<^  in  forming  the  human 
countenance  and  figure.  Every  paf- 
fion,  and  mode  of  thinking,  has  i*s  pe¬ 
culiar  expreflion — And  all  the  preced¬ 
ing  charadters  have  again  many  varia¬ 
tions  according  to  their  degrees  of 
llrcngth,  according  to  their  combina¬ 
tions  with  other  principles,  and  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  peculiarities  of  confli- 
tution  or  cf  climate  that  form  the 
ground  on  which  the  different  impref* 
lions  are  received. 

*  To  evince  that  the  Hate  of  fociety 
has  a  great  effcdl  in  vaiying  the  figure 
add  complexion  of  mankind,  I  lhall 
derive 
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derive  my  drA  illuAriition  from  the  fc- 
feul  ciafl'es  of  men  in  polilhed  nations.* 
The  reader’s  imagination  will  in* 
Aanily  fupply  thofe  remarks,  which  we 
cannot  give,  as  they  could  not  have  cf* 
caped  the  moA  fujtcrficial  obferver ; 
but  Dr  h.’s  lituatlon  aAbrdcd  particu¬ 
lar  examples  ;  we  Aiall  cite  one  or  two. 

*  The  field  llaves  are  badly  fed, 
clothed  and  lodged.  They  live  in 
fmall  huts  on  the  plantations  where 
they  labour,  remote  from  the  fociety 
and  example  of  their  fuperiors.  Liv¬ 
ing  by  themfelvcs,  they  retain  many  of 
tlie  culloms  and  manners  of  their  Af¬ 
rican  anceAors.  The  domeAic  fer- 
vants,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are 
kept  near  the  perlbns,  or  employed  in 
the  families  of  their  mailers,  are  treat¬ 
ed  with  great  lenity,  their  fervice  is 
liglit,  they  are  fed  and  clothed  like 
their  fuperiors,  they  fee  their  manners, 
adopt  their  habits,  and  infenfibly  re¬ 
ceive  the  fame  ideas  of  elegance  and 
beauty.  The  field  flaves  are,  in  con- 
fcquence,  Aow  in  changing  the  afpe6l 
and  figure  of  Africa.  The  domellic 
fervants  have  advanced  far  before  them 
in  acquiring  the  agreeable  and  regular 
features,  and  the  exprefilve  counte¬ 
nance  of  civ  ilized  fociety. — The  form¬ 
er  are  frequently  ill  ihaped.  They 
preferve,  in  a  great  degree,  the  Afri¬ 
can  lips,  and  nofe,  and  hair.  Their 
genius  is  dull,  and  their  countenance 

fleepy  and  Itupid. - ;-The  latter  are 

Aiaignt  and  well  proportioned  ;  their 
hair  extended  to  three,  lour,  and  fonie- 
times  even  to  fi.'i  or  eight  inches  ;  the 
fize  and  fliape  of  the  mouth  handfome, 
tlicir  features  regular,  their  capiiciiy 
good,  and  their  look  animated. 

‘  Anotlier  example  of  the  t)owct  of 
fociety  is  well  known  to  every  ruati  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  favage  tribes  dif- 
perfed  along  the  frontiers  of  thele  re- 
pubiics  *.  There  you  frequently  fee 
perlbns  who  have  been  captivated  from 
the  dates,  and  grown  up,  from  infancy 
lomuiule  age,  in  the  habits  of  favage 
life.  In  that  time,  they  univcrially 
contract  fuch  a  Arong  refembuace  of 


the  natives  in  their  countenance,  and 
even  in  their  complexion,  as  to  alford 
a  Ariking  proof  that  the  diAerences 
which  exilt,  in  the  fame  latitude,  be¬ 
tween  the  Anglo- Amciican  and  the 
Indian,  depend  principally  on  the  Aate 
of  fociety.’ 

V'arious  capricious  national  preju¬ 
dices  with  rclpcilt  to  beauty  are  produ¬ 
ced  as  concomitant  caufes,  which  all 
tend  to  prove  that,  generally  fpeaking, 
fimilar  modes  of  life  and  puriuits  ai- 
Amilatethe  human  form  and  features  ; 
but  the  change  is  of  ccurfe  very  gra¬ 
dual.  ‘  The  body  and  the  mind  have 
fuch  mutual  infiuence,  that  whatever 
contributes  to  change  the  human  con- 
lUtution  in  its  form  or  afpebl,  has  an 
equal  influence  on  its  powers  of  rcafoo 
and  genius.  And  thefe  have  again  a 
reciprocal  effeiA  in  foiniing  the  coun¬ 
tenance.* 

‘  Civilization  creates  fome  affinity  ia 
countenance  among  all  polilhed  nations. 
But  there  is  fomething  fo  peculiar  and 
fo  Aupid  in  tlie  general  countenance  of 
favages,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  con- 
fidered  as  an  inferior  grade  in  the  de  j 
{cent  from  thchuman  to  the  brute  crea¬ 
tion.  As  the  civilized  nations  inhabit 
chiefly  the  temperate  climates,  and  fa¬ 
vages,  except  in  America,  the  ex¬ 
tremes  of  heat  and  cold,  thefe  differ¬ 
ences  in  point  of  climate,  combined 
with  thofe  that  ncccflarily  arlfe  out  of 
their  Aate  of  fociety,  liave  produced 
varieties  fo  great  as  to  aAonifh  hafly 
oblervers,  and  haAy  phtlofophers. 

‘  The  eye  of  a  lavage  is  vacant  and 
inexprelllve — The  whole  compoliiioa 
of  his  countenance  is  fixed  and  Aupid 
— .and  ever  thefe  unmeaning  features 
is  ilirown  an  air  of  wildnefs  and  me¬ 
lancholy — ^I’he  mufcles  of  the  face  are 
loft  and  lax — and  the  face  is  dilated 
at  tlie  lides — the  mouth  is  large,  the 
lij)s  fwelied  and  protruded — and  the 
nofc,  in  the  lariicproj)oiuon,deprefied. 

This  is  the  picture, — To  explain 
it  1  obferve,  ill  at  the  exprelT.cn  of  the 
eye,  and  ct  the  whole  countenance, 
depends  on  the  nature  and  variety  of 
Aiuerka.  thought 
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Aought  and  emotion.  Joy  and  grief, 
Ibiitude  and  company,  objedls  of  attcn- 
cion,  habits,  manners,  whatever  occu¬ 
pies  the  mind,  tends  to  imprefs  upon 
the  countenance  its  peculiar  traits. 
Meclianical  occupations,  and  civil  pro- 
feflions,  are  often  diftingulflied  by  pc- 
coliarities  in  manner  .and  afpeft.  We 
frequently  difcrlminate  with  eafe  reli¬ 
gious  denominations  by  a  certain  coun¬ 
tenance  formed  by  the  habits  of  their 
profeflion.  Every  thought  has  an  in- 
iuence  in  forming  and  diverfifying  the 
charafler  of  the  countenance,  and  va¬ 
cuity  of  thought  leaves  it  unmeaning 
and  lixed.  The  infinite  variety  of  i- 
deas  and  emotions  in  civilized  fociety, 
will  give  every  clafs  of  citizens  fome 
diiHrguilhing  exprelRon,  according  to 
their  habits  and  occupations  ;  and  will 
bellow  on  each  individual  fome  lingu¬ 
lar  and  perfonal  traits,  according  to 
his  genius,  education,  or  piuluits.  Be¬ 
tween  favage  and  civilized  fociety  there 
will  be  all  tfie  diflcrence  that  can  arife 
from  thinking  and  from  want  of 
thought.  Savages  will  liave  all  that 
uniformity  among  thcmfolves  in  the 
fame  climate,  that  arife  from  vacancy 
of  mind,  and  want  of  emotion.  Know- 
Ldge  is  various,  but  ignorance  is  ever 
ihc  fime. 


Smith’s  Effay 

difl  the  general  principles  which  he 
had  before  endeavoured  to  give  weight 
to ;  but  our  extradls  have  already  been 
fo  copious  that  we  mull  pafs  them  o- 
ver,  and  only  mention  the  rational 
conclufion. 

‘  A  jull  philofophy  w'il!  always  be 
found  to  be  coincident  with  true  theo¬ 
logy.  The  writers  who,  through  igno¬ 
rance  of  nature,  or  jthrough  prejudice 
againll  religion,  attempt  to  deny  the 
unity  of  the  human  fpccies,  do  not  ad¬ 
vert  to  the  confulion  which  fiirh  prin¬ 
ciples  tend  to  introduce.  The  fctence 
of  morals  would  be  abfurd ;  the  law  of 
naturi'  and  nations  would  be  annihilat¬ 
ed  ;  no  general  principles  of  human 
conduft,  of  religion,  or  of  policy  could 
be  flamed  ;  for,  human  nature,  origi¬ 
nally,  infinitely  various,  and,  by  the 
changes  of  the  world,  infinitely  mixed, 
could  not  be  comprehended  in  any 
lyflcm.  The  rules  which  would  re- 
lult  from  the  llndy  of  our  own  nature, 
would  not  apply  to  the  natives  of  other 
countries  who  would  be  of  different 
fpecics  ;  perhaps,  not  to  two  families 
in  our  ow’n  country,  who  might  be 
fprung  fiom  a  diffimilar  compofuion  of 
fpccies.  Such  principles  tend  to  con¬ 
found  all  Iclence,  as  well  as  piety  ; 
and  leave  us  in  the  world  uncertain 


‘  Society  and  thought  put  a  Hriflure  whom  to  trufl,  or  what  opinions  to 
upon  the  miifcles  of  the  face,  which,  frame  of  others.  The  doiflrine  of  ore 
while  it  gives  them  meaning  and  cx-  race,  removes  this  uncertainty,  renders 
prefhon,  prevents  them  from  dilating  human  nature  fufceptlble  tff  lyffem,  il- 
?.nd  l.vcl!ing  as  much  as  they  would  lu (hates  the  powers  of  phyOcal  cauUs, 
naturally  do.  They  colleft  the  coun-  and  opens  a  rich  and  extenfivc  field 
tenance  more  towards  tlie  center,  and  for  moral  fcience.  The  unity  of  the 
give  it  a  greater  elevation  there.  But  human  race  I  have  confirmed  by  ex- 
tfhe  vacant  mind  of  the  lavage  leaving  plaining  the  caufes  of  its  variety.’ 
the  face,  the  index  of  fentiment  and  As  we  mentioned  before  that  the 
paffion,  unexerted,  its  mufcles  are  re-  W'hole  effiy  may  be  confidered  as  ani- 
lixed,  they  conlcquently  fpread  at  the  madverting  on  Lord  K.’s  difeourfe, 
fldes,  and  render  the  middle  of  the  w'e  (hall  not  particularly  analyze  the 
face  broad.  flri^fures  profcffedly  written  to  confute 

After  obfervipg  that  ‘  the  impref-  it,  but  content  ourfelves  with  prefent- 
fions  of  education,  which  fingly  taken  ing  a  few  indiferiminate  quotations, 
are  fcarcely  dilcerniblc,  ultimately  pro-  ‘  His  Lordlhip  has  been  egregi- 
duce  the  greatell  difference  lietw'een  oufly  deceived  in  the  fa£t  from  which 
men  in  fociety,’  he  proceeds  to  point  he  attempted  to  prove  that  America  is 
out  txcepiicEs  w'hich  ieeir.  to  contra-  not  adapted  to  European  conftitutions. 

He 
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He  aflerts  that  ‘  Chatleibwn  in  Ca- 
rohn  I  is  infutTerably  hot  5  bccaufe  (fays 
he)  it  has  no  fca-breszc — that  Jainajca 
itlelf  is  a  more  temjjerate  cliniaie — 
and  that  tlie  inhabitants  of  both  die  fo 
fal^,  that  if  continual  recruits  d'd  not 
arrive  from  Eurojie  to  fupp'>y  the  pla¬ 
ces  of  thofc  that  peri(h,  the  countries 
would  be  foon  depopulated.’ — How 
cautious  fhould  philofophers  be  of  af- 
ferting  fa^ts,  without  well  examining 
the  authority  on  which  they  receive 
them  !  All  ihefe  affertions  are  equally 
and  entirely  falfe.  And  if  a  pluloio- 
pher,  and  a  Lord  of  Seflions  in  Scot¬ 
land,  talks  fo  ignorantly  of  that  country 
which,  from  its  long  and  intimate  con- 
neiftion  with  Britain,  he  fhould  have 
Uiulerflood  better  than  any  other,  we 
may  juitly  piefume  that  lie  is  Icfs  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  Afiatic  and  African 
nations  ;  and  that  the  ohjeftions  drawn 
fiom  them  by  him,  and  by  inferior 
writers,  againll  the  doftrine  of  one 
race,  arc  (till  more  weak  and  unfound¬ 
ed. 

*  His  Lordfhip  ufes,  as  another  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  original  diveifliy  of 
ipccics  among  mankind,  that  common 
Eutopcan  mtflake,  that  ‘  the  natives 
of  America  are  dcllitute  of  hair  on  the 
cliin  and  body.’ 

‘  That  phikifophers  fhould  (ome- 
times  be  deceived  in  their  information 
is  not  furpriftng ;  bat  they  are  certain¬ 
ly  blameable,  after  having  found  fo  ma¬ 
ny  repeated  examples  of  the  falfchood 
ot  voyagers,  or  their  incapacity  for  ob- 
ferTation,to  reft,  on  fuch  dubious  tales, 
an  argument  againft  the  molt  common 
and  facred  opinions  of  mankind. 

‘  His  Lordfliip,  in  the  next  place, 
fays  with  truth,  that  ‘  the  northern 
nations,  to  pioteift  them  from  the  cold, 
have  more  fu  than  the  fouthern.'*— 
But  fiom  this  principle  he  draws  a 
falfe  concIuTion,  th  it  ‘  therefore  the 
northern  and  fouthern  nations  are  of 
different  races,  adapted  by  nature  to 
their  refpeCtive  climates.’ — He  ought 
to  have  drawn  the  contrary  contlu- 
fion,  that  nature  hath  given  fuch  pli- 
VoL.  IX.  Nc.  4i». 
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ancy  to  the  human  comlitution  as  to 
enable  it  to  adapt  itlclfto  every  clime. 
The  goodnels  of  the  Creator  appear* 
in  forming  the  whole  world  for  manj 
and  not  confining  hint,  like  the  inferior 
animals,  to  a  bounded  range,  beyond 
which  he  cannot  pais  either  for  the  ac- 
quifition  of  Icience,  or  for  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  habitation.  And  the  di¬ 
vine  wifdoir.  is  feen  in  mingling  in  the 
human  frame  fuch  principles  as  always 
lend  to  countetai^  the  hazards  of  a 
new  fituation.  Fat  protefls  the  vitals 
from  the  too  piercing  influence  of  cold: 
But  this  covering  being  too  warm  for 
fouthern  regions,  nature  hath  enabled 
the  conftitution  to  throw  it  off  by  per- 
fpiration.  The  phyfical  caufe  of  this 
effedt  ought  to  have  been  no  fectet  id 
a  philulophcr  who  treats  of  htunan  na~ 
tare.  Not  to  mention  the  natural  cf- 
fedls  of  die  relaxation  of  heat ;  or  the 
bracing  of  cold,  on  the  nourifhmcnt 
of  the  body  ;  it  is  fufficientio  ubferve, 
that  the  piofufe  perfpiration  that  takes 
place  in  fouthern  latitudes,  carries  off 
the  oily  witli  the  acjueous  parts,  and 
rendeis  the  conftitutiun  thm  ;  but  a 
(rigid  climate,  by  obllrufting  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  oils,  cendenfes  them  in 
2  coat  of  fat  that  contributes  to  preftrve 
the  warmth  of  the  animal  fyflem.  Ex¬ 
perience  verifies  this  influence  of  cli¬ 
mate.  The  norrhera  tribes,  which  if- 
fued  from  the  forells  of  Germany,  and 
over-run  the  fouthern  provinces  o(  the 
Roman  Empire,  no  longer  retain  their 
original  groffnefs,  and  their  vaft  lize. 
The  conilitotion  of  Spain,  and  of  other 
countries  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  is 
thin;  and  the  Eurojieatis  in  general 
have  become  mere  thin  by  emigrating, 
to  America.  Here  is  a  double  expe¬ 
riment,  within  the  memory  of  hillory, 
made  on  entire  nations.  Many  fingle 
examples  will  occur  to  every  man’s  ob- 
fervation. 

‘  His  Lordfliip  confeffes,  that  ‘  it 
has  been  lately  difeovered  by  the  Pere 
IIcl,  an  Hungarian,  thattlie  Laplund- 
ers  were  origina.ly  Huns.’ 

‘  Pere  Hcl  has  no  doubt  given  au- 
F  thenrio 
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tlientic  evidence  of  the  fa<^,  as  ap]>ears  tion..  If  a  few  common  pridcipro 
by  the  convi(Shon  it  has  produced  in  (hould  be  handed  down  from  the  ori* 
his  LordOiip.  But  it  is  Orange  that  ginal  family  ;  yet  thefe,  in  time,  would 
it  ihould  not  have  occurred  to  this  in*  be  changed  by  the  ufual  flux  of  Ian* 
ecnious  wiiter,  that,  from  the  fame  guage.  Tongues  would  become  as  va- 
lluns  are  defeended,  likewife,  fome  rious  as  the  tribes  of  men.  Speech 
of  the  molt  beautiful  nations  in  Eu*  being,  therefore,  in  thcfirlt  ages,  both 
rope.'  extremely  narrow,  and  extremely  di- 

*  His  Lordlhip’s  next  error  conflOs  verliiied,  thefe  rude  jreople  would  be- 
in  aflerting  that,  ‘  on  tire  fuppofition  gin  their  progrefs  towards  improve- 
of on»  race,  there  never  could  have  ex*  ment,  with  few,  or  with  no  elements 
illed  a  diverfity  of  languages.’  Tliis  in  coiirmoo.  And  in  the  infinite  mul* 
error  is  the  confequence  of  the  pre*  titude  of  words  which  civilization  and 
ceding.  Both  principles  are  intimate*  reSneinent  add  to  language,  no  two 
ly  co.nncdlcd  together.  Similarity  cf  nations,  perhaps,  have  ever  agreed  up* 
language  would  naturally  have  aiifcn  on  the  fame  founds  to  reprefent  the 
out  of  univerfal  civilization,  continued  fame  ideas.’ 

down  from  the  original  of  the  r.ace.  If  the  arguments  and  fafls  Hated 
Divtility  oflanguage  neceflarilyfprings  in  this  volume  are  found  conclufivc, 
out  of  the  fav age  Hate.  The  lavage  vague  conjectures  will,  of  coutfe,  melt 
Hate  has  few  wants,  and  furniflies  few  before  tlicm,  prove  to  be  mere  vapours 
ideas  that  require  terr/ij  to  cxpicfs  of  the  brain  that  light  quickly  difper* 
them.  The  habits  of  folitudc  and  11*  fes — and  harmony  will  again  be  appar- 
lence  incline  a  lavage  rarely  to  Ipeak.  ent  in  tire  w  irks  of  God. 

When  he  fp,caks  it  is  chiefly  in  figures,  Wc  cannot  difmifs  this  article  with* 
and  the  fame  terms  are  uled  for  diifer*  out  exprelllng  the  j>lcarure  the  perufal 
ent  ideas  *.  Speech  muft,  therefoie,  has  alToided  us  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very 
be  extremely  narrow,  in  this  ludc  inicrclling  fubjefl ;  whatever  tends  to 
condition  of  tnen.  It  muft,  likewife,  make  e-j/r/Ve  the  wifdom  of  the  Supreme 
he  extremely  various.  Every  new  re*  Being  in  the  world  we  inhabit,  is  of 
gion,  and  every  new  climate,  will  pre*  the  utnioH  importance  to  our  liappi- 
fent  drlTerent  ideas,  ayd  create  diti'er*  nefs ;  the  gratification  of  curiotity, 
ent  wants,  that  will  naturally  be  ex-  when  excited  by  trivial  objedls,  is  un* 
pielTed  by  various  terms.  Hence  will  doubtedly  pleafant ;  but  in  this  iuHauce 
originate  great  diverfity  in  the  lirft  c*  iiisafielh  fupport  to  virtue.  M  fa 
Ic.nrents  cfipccch  among  all  lavage  na- 

0/ 

’*  ‘  Sav?grr,  fpcak  fo  much  by  figure,  and  even  by  geflure,  tbit  it  greatly  fon* 
tradls  the  limits  or  their  language,  rhey  have  no  adjedlives,  no  particles,  no  ab- 
ItraCl  terms,  no  riirguUr  denunriiiations.  TV-.ey  have  no  parts  of  fperch  but  the  lub- 
Itautive  aud  the  verb.  Their  verbs  are  confined  to  a  very  few  Hales  and  aCfions  of 
aniiiiais;  and  perhaps  feme  other  objtifli  i.f  nature  that  arc  nioft  familiar.  T'heir 
fubftantives  confifl  of  a  few  general  luiuca  of  animals,  of  vegetables,  aud  ibme  of 
the  molt  obvious  parts  of  the  iiiaiilfiiatc  world,  fuch  as  rocks,  rivets,  mountains. 
When  they  would  exprefs  a  quality,  ihiy  do  it  figuratively  by  applying  the  name 
of  cue  Icnfible  object  to  anntlier.  A  Iwitc  marr  is  a  deer  ;  a  wife  or  an  artful  man 
is  a  fox;  firong,  a  furious,  or  a  couragious  man,  is  a  bear.  'I'lius  by  applying  the 
frme  term  to  figniry  li-vera!  ideas,  by  having  but  two  part-,  of  fpceeh,  and  tliele  de¬ 
rived  from  few  objedfs,  and  by  ufir.g  geflurcs  frequently  to  fi'pply  the  place  of  tht 
verb,  fpecch  is  redustd,  aniouy  them,  to  a  narrow  coinpals.' 

f  yl/iul.  Rtw. 
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Of  the  Art  sf  JFritirtg;  its  mpsrtance,  a/.’J  origin:  By  Dr  Esattle*. 

A  WORD  is  an  audible  and  arti-  fo  much  plcafure.  But  though  of  ea- 
culate  fign  of  thought :  a  Let-  fy  acquifition  to  us,  it  is  in  itfelf  nei- 
ter  is  a  vifible  fign  of  an  aiticuLte  thcr  eafy  nor  obvious.  Savages  arti- 
found.  The  ufe  of  letters  is  a  won-  culatc  their  mother  tongue,  without 
derful  invention';  btu  by  no  means  u-  troubling  themfclvcs  about  the  analyfis 
nivenali  Every  man  can  fpcak  who  of  fentences,  or  the  feparation  of 
is  not  deaf;  and  men  have  fiHjktn  in  words;  of  rcfolving  words  into  the 
all  ages;  but  in  many  nations  the  ait  fimple  elementary  founds  they  have 
of  writing  is  flill  unknown.  no  idea ;  how  then  (hould  they  think. 

Words  fpoken  make  an  immediate  of  exprclling  thofe  fimple  founds  ty 
impreflioD,  but  depend,  for  their  per-  vifible  and  permanent  fynbols  ?  In 
manence,  upon  the  memory  of  the  fadf,  alphabetical  writing  muft  be  fo 
fpeaker  and  hearer ;  and  the  bed  me-  remote  from  the  conception  of  thofe 
riory  lofes  more  than  it  retains:  but  who  never  heard  of  it,  that  without 
words  written  may  Ire  preferved  from  divine  aid  it  would  feem  to  be  un- 
age  to  age,  and  made  as  durable  as  a-  fcarchable  and  impolTible.  No  w'ondcr 
ry  thing  human  can  be. — When  we  then  that  fome  authors  fhould  haveaf- 
fpeak,  we  arc  underfiood  no  further  cribed  it  to  Adam,  and  fuppofed  it  to 
than  we  arc  heard  :  but  what  is  writ-  be  the  eife^  of  infpliatiun. 
ten  may  be  fent  round  the  world,  and  Of  the  nature  of  Antediluvian,  cr 
circulated  in  all  nations. — We  can  of  the  flrfl,  writing,  w'hethi  r  it  was  a'- 
f|ieak  no  longer  than  we  live :  but  the  pkabctical,  or  by  hicroglyphicks,  we 
thoughts  of  men,  who  died  three  thou-  can  only  form  conjectures.  The  wif- 
fand  years  ago,  are  llill  extant  in  w'ri-  doni  and  fimple  manners  of  the  firfl 
ting  ;  and  by  means  of  this  divine  art,  men  would  incline  me  to  think,  that 
will  continue  to  entertain  and  inllruft  they  mufi  have  had  an  alphabet,  for 
mankind  to  the  end  of  the  world. —  hicroglynhick  ch.;ra.5tcrs,  imply  quaint- 
Moreover,  while  wc  only  meditate,  nefs  and  witticifm.  That  Mofes  krrew 
our  memory  is  not  always  fo  faithful  an  alphabet,  is  certain  ;  and  we  may 
as  to  enable  us  to  resile  our  thoughts,  venture  to  lay,  he  learned  it  in  Egvot, 
compare  them  together,  and  render  where  lie  was  born  and  educated, 
them  confident ;  but  by  writing  we  Ifthis  be  granted,  the  hicioglypliicks 
make  them  pafs  and  repafs  in  review  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  will  aj  pear  of 
before  us,  till  we  have  made  them  fuch  later  d  ue  than  alphabetical  writing  ; 
as  we  wifh  them  to  be. — Crod  has  and  to  have  been  contrived,  as  many 
been  pleafed  to  reveal  his  will  to  us  in  learned  men  have  thought,  by  pried s 
writing  ;  and  without  this  art,  policy,  or  politicians,  for  expieifing,  in  a  way 
which  is  the  mod  venerable  of  all  hu-  not  intelligible  to  t.’ie  vulgar,  the  m.yf- 
m.7r;inditutions,  would  be  exceedingly  teries  of  religion  and  government. — 
imperfeft.  A  hieroglyphick,  or  facred  fulptrire. 

The  importance  of  writing  to  the  is  an  emblematical  figure,  which  de¬ 
virtue  and  happinefs  of  mankind,  as  notes,  not  an  articulate  found,  as  a 
well  as  to  the  afeertaining,  niethodi-  letter  docs,  but  an  idea,  or  thing.  It 
zing,  preferring,  and  extending  of  hu-  is  a  reprefentation  of  fome  part  of  the 
man  knowledge,  is  indeed  fo  great,  human  body,  or  of  fome  animal,  vege- 
that  one  is  apt  to  wonder,  how  any  table,  or  w'Oik  cf  art ;  but  it  means, 
age  or  country  ihould  be  ignorant  of  not  that  which  it  reprefents,  but  fom.e- 
an  art,  which  may  be  acquited  with  thing  clfc  that  is,  or  is  fuppofed  to  be, 
fo  little  dilliculty,  and  excrcilcd  with  of  a  like  nature.  Thus,  the  figure  of 

F  2  a  lamp, 
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a  lamp,  among  the  Egyptian  priells,  with  ihefe  author?,  who  fuppofe  it  to 
ifigntfied,  not  a  lamp,  but  life  ;  a  circle  have  been  the  moll  ancient  form  of 
was  the  emblem  of  eternity  ;  and  an  'xrlt:ng ;  as  it  is  fo  laborious,  fo  liable 
eye  on  the  top  of  a  fceptre  denoted  a  to  be  niifunderllood,  expreflive  of  fo 
Ibvereign.  few  ideas,  and  in  general  fo  very  inccn- 

Hieroglyphicks  muft  have  been  a  venient.  The  Mexican,  who  carried 
very  in»perfe«it  mode  of  expreffing  the  news,  was  certainly  able  to  give  a 
thought.  They  took  up  a  great  deal  verbal  account  cf  what  hid  happened, 
pf  room ;  could  hardly  be  connected  If  he  carried  alfo  a  draught  of  the 
fo  as  to  form  a  (cntence  ;  were  made  fhips,  it  mull  have  been,  as  we  carry 
flowly,  and  with  dlficulty  and,  when  plans,  with  a  view  to  give  a  more  live- 
made,  were  no  better  than  riddles.  jy  idea  than  words  could  convey.  Eu- 
Cefar,  in  iiis  account  of  the  Druids  ropean  Ihips  had  never  appeared  in  that 
of  Gaul,  relates,  that  they  obliged  their  part  of  the  world  before ;  and  if  thofc 
dikiples  to  get  by  heart  fo  great  anum-  people  had  any  lldll  in  drawing,  it  was 
her  cf  verfes,  that  the  term  of  their  e-  as  natural  for  them  to  praiSife  it  on  fo 
ducation  w'us  fomptimes  lengthened  memorable  an  occadon,  as  it  would 
cut  to  twenty  years.  And  we  are  be  for  us,  if  a  huge  unknown  fca-mon- 
told,  that  they  accounted  it  unlawful  fter  were  to  be  tlirown  upon  the  land, 
to  commit  thole  verfes  to  w'riting.  In  Peru  and  Chili,  when  we  firlt 
notwithftanding  that  they  underllood  became  acquainted  with  iliofe  coun- 
the  Greek  alphabet,  and  made  ufe  of  tries,  there  was  found  a  curious  art, 
it  in  their  ordinary  bufinefs  botli  pub-  that  in  fomc  mcafure  fupplied  the  place 
lick  and  private.  “  Two  things,”  of  writing.  It  wis  cJIed  ^lipos ; 
continues  he,  “  feem  to  me  to  have  and  confided  in  certain  arrangements 
”  determined  them  in  this  ;  fird,  that  of  threads,  or  knots,  of  difit  rent  co- 
“  their  tenets  might  not  be  publilhed  lours ;  whereby  tliey  preferred,  in  a 
“  tothe  vulgar;  and,  fecondly, that  ha-  way  which  we  cannot  explain,  inven- 
**  ving  no  bocks  to  trud  to,  they  might  torics  of  their  movcalilcs,  and  the  re- 
“  be  the  more  careful  to  improve  tlieir  membrance  of  extraordinary  C’-cnt;. 
“  memory,  and  more  accurate  dudents  'I'hc  knowledge  of  the  (^i|x>a  is 
V  of  the  rtyderies  of  their  order.”  fiid  to  have  been  a  great  m\dcry, 
— May  not  the  Egyptian  hierogly-  banded  down  by  tradition  from  fathers 
phicks  have  been  invented  for  the  fame  to  their  children,  but  never  dnulged 
pUffHifes  ?  By  the  vulgar  they  could  by  the  patent,  till  he’ thought  his  life 
r.ot  be  underllood  ;  and  their  enigma-  near  an  end. — Belts  of  ivavipu'fi  (as 
tier.!  nature  made  it  neceflary  for  the  it  is  called)  arc  probably  contrivances 
prieds  to  iludy  them,  and  corfequent-  of  a  like  nature,  made  of  a  great  num- 
ly  tl:e  dcctrincs  implied  in  them,  with  her  of  little  beads  of  different  co  ours 
extraordinary  pcrfevcrcncc  and  appli-  artfully,  and  not  inelegantly,  inteiwo- 
cation.  vcn.  Tliefe  btlis  are  ufed  by  the  In- 

When  the  Spaniards  invaded  Mex-  dians  of  North  Ansrrica  in  theit  trea- 
ico,  in  the  fihcenih  century',  the  news  ties  ;  and  are  faid  to  exprefs,  I  know 
of  their  landing  was  fent  to  the  emper-  not  how,  the  particulars  of  the  tranf- 
or  Montezuma,  not  by  writing,  or  by  adtion. 

hicrogh'phicks  (for  the  Mexicans  had  In  China,  If  we  believe  what  is  re- 
neitiier)  but  by  a  rude  draught  or  pic-  potted  by  travellers,  the  art  of  wri- 
tuie  of  the  lliips.  This  Is  no  doubt  ting  has  been  underllood  thefe  three 
a  natural  way  of  exprelfing  things  vifi-  or  four  tlioufand  years  ;  and  yet  they 
biu  ;  but  1  cannot  agree  in  opinion  hare  no  alphabet  to  this  day  There 

is 

t  This  is  the  common  opinion,  and  was  once  mine.  But  I  have  lateU'  Ireen  in- 
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is  for  each  word  a  character  ;  years,  the  Chincfe  are  ftill  unflviiled 

and  the  number  of  words  is  faid  to  be  in  aimed  every  branch  of  literature  ; 
fourfeore  thoufand  ;  fo  that  a  Chinefe  that  their  motl  learned  men  have  never 
doctor  grows  old  and  dies,  before  he  thought  it  wortli  wliile  to  invent  or 
has  learned  one  half  of  his  letters,  adopt  an  alphabet,  though  they  mud 
The  charaflers  arc  of  the  nature  of  have  heard  that  there  is  fuch  a  thing 
hieroglyphicks,  but  fo  curtailed  or  con-  in  othei  parts  of  the  world :  that  their 
trailed,  for  the  fake  of  expedition,  that  painting,  though  gaudy,  is  without  jier- 
tlieir  primitive  lhape  cannot  be  guelTed  fpe^ive,  and  looks  like  a  mafs  of 
from  their  prefent  form.  They  divide  things,  men,  tiees,  houfes,  and  nioun- 
theni  into  four  clalTes  :  the  antient,  tains,  heaped  on  one  another’s  heads ; 
which  are  preferved  on  account  of  that,  when  a  fire  broke  out  at  Caoton, 
their  antiquity,  but  never  ufed  ;  a  fe-  whereof  Commodore  Anfcn  was  an 
cond  fpecies  appropriated  to  publick  eye-witnefs,  they  did  not  know  how 
inferiptions  ;  a  third,  common  enough  to  extinguilh  it,  but  held  out  the  i- 
in  printing  and  even  in  writing,  but  mages  of  their  gixls  to  it :  if  we  alfo 
too  unwieldy  for  daily  ufe  ;  and  a  conlider  their  proccncfs  to  deceit  and 
fourth,  more  manageable,  for  ordinary  theft  ;  their  low  cunning  ;  their  ab- 
bnfinefs. — It  is  ‘further  faid  of  the  fuid  jealoufy  and  timidity,  which  re- 
Chinefe  tongue,  that  every  wo’d  in  it  fufes  almofi  ail  communication  with 
is  a  monofyllable  ;  and  that  one  and  the  refr  of  the  world  ;  their  exceflive 
the  fame  fyllable  may  have  ten  or  a  admiration  of  their  own  wifdom,  and 
dozen  different  meanings,  according  their  contempt  of  other  nations,  al¬ 
to  the  tone  with  which  it  is  pronoun-  though  they  mud  be  fenfible,  thr.t  one 
'  ccd.  If  this  be  true,  there  niu't  be  European  Ihip  of  war  could  have*  no- 
more  accent  in  it,  than  in  any  other  thing  to  fear  from  the  whole  force  of 
language  that  has  yet  been  heard  of ;  their  empire ; — if,  I  fay,  we  refleft  on 
and  we  need  not  wonder,  tliat  it  is  thefe  thing-.,  we  fliall  be  inclined  to 
of  fo  difficult  acquifition  to  Hrangers.  think,  that  they  are  an  ignorant  and 
Some  of  our  modern  philofophers  iiiirow-mirdcd  people,  dexterous  ia- 
affccf  to  be  great  admirersofthe  genius,  deed  in  foi  ie  petty  manufacluies,  hut 
jiolicy,  and  morality  of  tlie  Chinefe.  incapable  of  er.terprile  and  invention. 
The  truth  is,  the  Europeans  know  end  averfe  to  inquiry.  The  long  con- 
very  little  of  that  temote  people  ;  and  tin  nance  and  Itii^ilncfs  of  their  jolicy, 
we  are  apt  to  admire  what  wc  do  not  which  fome  admire  as  the  cffcdl  of 
underdand  :  and  for  thefe  wiio,  like  profound  tv  Ifdom,  is  to  me  a  proof  of 
the  Chinefe,  obdinatciy  ihut  their  their  want  of  fp’rit ;  thofe  nations 
eyes  againd  the  light  of  the  Gofpel,  being  mod  libcr.il  in  thcii  condudl  to 
the  I'lench  authorr,  now-a-days,  and  (Irangers,  and  withal  mod  liable  to 
their  imitators,  are  apt  t,o  chcridi  an  political  cc.nmotion,  wlio  arc  mod  e- 
extraordinary  warmth  ofl»rorhciIy  af-  minently  didinguilhed  for  magnanirai- 
fctdion. — But  if  we  confider,  that,  ty  and  genius. 

though  their  empire  is  luppofed  to  have  When  we  think,  how  difficulr,  and 
dood  for  upwards  of  four  thoufand  bow  inadequate,  the  methods  hitherta 

mentioned 

\ 

formed,  hu  a  Scots  gentleman  who  refidrd  lont  at  Batavia,  that  a  Chinefe,  on 
hearing  his  chriAian  name  and  furname,  wrote  Ibmetl.ing  tijK>n  pawer,  anil  that  a- 
nother  Chinefe,  on  feeing  it,  .->rticu!ated  the  two  words  uiftinidfy.  This  couM 
hardly  have  been  done,  except  hv  thofe  who  underftood  the  art  of  cxprcfltnp  by 
written  fymbols  the  rlrmcntary  jhun/ts  of  language.  And  yet  it  is  pofTdile,  that  the 
fyllahles  which  compofe  the  name  might  be  C’ninefe  words.  The  eentleman,  how¬ 
ever,  is  of  opinion,  that  the  trading  pirpla  of  Cldna  have  a  fort  ofalpliabct. 


4^  General  Tenor  and  Dejign 

mcnnoiKd  are,  of  rendering  language  the  help  of  a  few  additional  fymbols, 
niiib^c  and  permanent,  we  mull  be  one  alphabet  might  fcrve  for  many  lan> 
firuck  with  wonder  at  the  ufcfulnefs  guagcs.  The  Latin,  and  all  the  mo- 
>nd  perfciflion  of  the  A!pka'>et.  By  dern  tongues  derived  from  it,  have 
this  invention,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  the  fame  fyflem  of  letters  :  and  if  we 
although  every  found  in  language  has  were  accudomed  to  fee  Greek  and 
a  correfpondent  fymbol,  yet  the  cha-  Hebrew  in  the  Roman  charadler,  wc 
Ta;fters  are  fo  few,  and  of  a  form  fo  (hould  read  them  as  well  in  dial  as  ia 
ftmpie,  that  one  may  learn  the  ufe  of  their  own. 
them  ia  a  very  fliort  time.  Nay,  with 
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2^  £  rji  j  conftitution  have  emphatically  givers 

the  appellation  of  the  Wiltlom  of  Par- 
Fellvw  Citheiis,  lianient.  It  would  ^  as  ufelefs,  but 

IN  the  immeafurable  prolixity  of  for  curiofity,  as  the  attempt  would  he 
modem  eloquence,  the  attention  vain,  to  detail  all  the  arguments  which 
is  fo  fatigued,  and  the  judgment  fo  be-  have  been  employed  to  produce  this 
wildered,  while  it  drains  to  follow  the  cifecl.  To  abridge  them  would  be 
rapid  Orator,  and  conned!  his  broken  impoflible.  But  their  general  tenor 
Irandtions,  through  fucceffive  periods  and  dclign  may  be  fairly  deduced  from 
of  declamation,  digrcllions  of  uncred-  a  few  well-alcertained  declaiatiors, 
ited  egotifm,  tropes,  figures,  tvit,  pa-  which  the  unguarded  vehcmenc.’,  or 
thos,  and  buftuonery,  that  after  the  clofe  the  too-engcr  anticipation  of  fuccefsful 
of  a  great  debate,  all  that  a  comnton  ambition,  have  produced  and  (hewn  to 
onderilanding  can  comprehend  or  re-  the  public  attention  :  And  thefe  ihall 
tain  of  it  will  rarely  amount  to  much  be  the  fubjedt  of  the  prelcnt  letter, 
more  than  an  admiration  of  the  powers  On  the  fii  fl  day  of  debate  Mr  Fox 
which  were  difjdayed  in  tlte  ccurfc  of  was  ur.dcrftood  to  have  declared  that 
ir,  and  the  affirmative  or  negative  ten-  the  lloufc  of  Commons  had  no  |>ower 
timcnis  of  the  fpeakers  on  each  fide  of  to  enter  on  tlte  confidcration  of  the 
the  queftion.  This  fuecits  of  rheto-  Regency  ;  infilling,  that  all  tlie  powers 
nc  is  of  great  ufe  in  defending  a  bad  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown  devol- 
caufc,  but  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  veJ  of  coiirfc  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
pro'^.ofitions  can  be  combated,  whicli,  as  his  inherent  and  iodefeafible  right, 
'like  the  Rtfolutions  *  lately  voted,  to  on  the  declared  incapacity  of  the  King; 
the  groffer  apj  ^ehenfions  of  mankind  that  this  incapacity  was  while  it  laded 
appear  to  be  of  felf- evident  demondra-  a  civil  death,  and  that  the  Houfes  of 
lion  ;  For  had  tliefe  been  dated  as  ah-  Parliament  were  not  competent  to  ex- 
ftraif!  urrnciplcs  at  a  time  when  no  in-  ercife  any  of  the  fun^ions,  much  lefs 
teief  required  to  be  promoted  by  de-  to  decide  on  a  point  which  the  condi- 
nying  them,  who  would  have  enter-  tution  had  already  placed  beyond  the 
lainea  a  doubt  about  them  ?  Yet  they  reach  of  their  cognizance,  er  en  if  they 
have  been  denied,  and  by  fuch  nuni-  had  aflenibled  with  the  ufual  and  ne- 
btr?.  as  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  parlia-  ceflary  formalities,  or  theii qwwers  were 
meutary  bufirefs,  would  have  been  fuf-  comjietent  in  other  indanccs. 
ficieot  to  have  condituted  thofe  deci-  At  tlie  fecond  meeting  Mr  Fox  de- 
ficas  to  which  the  writers  upon  our  nied  his  having  alTeitcd  tlic  Right  of 

the 
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Prince  in  the  terms  which  had 
been  afcribed  to  him,  a/Tirming  the 
right  to  be  abfolute,  but  admitting  it 
Bcverthelefs  to  be  fubjetfi  to  the  adju¬ 
dication  of  Parliament : — A  didinc- 
tion  not  in  itfeif  very  fatisfa^ory,  and 
reockred  yet  more  ambiguous  by  the 
doubts  which  were  dill  luggeded  of 
the  legality  of  the  exidence  of  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Still  Mr  Fox’s  explanation  implied 
a  conceflion,  in  whatever  degree  it 
might  be  condrued  :  But  it  was  the 
concelhon  of  an  individual,  which 
bound  no  one  elfe  ;  and  that  it  might 
not  be  taken  into  too  large  a  fenfe,  ei¬ 
ther  of  deduftion  or  authority,  Mr 
Sheridan  brought  the  claim  back  to 
its  original  polition,  by  warning  **  the 
“  Houfe  (for  tliele  were  his  words) 
“  of  the  d.inger  of  provoking  a  claim 
“  from  the  Prince  of  Wales,  which 
“  as  yet  had  not  been  alferted.”  At 
the  fame  time  the  whole  paity  in  both 
Houfes  violently  opix)Ied  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Right,  not  merely  as  being 
unneceilary,  but  as  tending  to  produce 
dangerous  confequences. 

Among  other  digrelHve  arguments, 
Mr  Fox  charged  Mr  Pitt  with  not  be¬ 
ing  in  the  confidence  of  the  Prince, 
With  a  foieknowledge  titat  the  Piince 
when  in  power  would  make  a  change 
of  Admioidration,  and  with  a  conk- 
puent  determination  to  tie  up  the  liands 
oi  his  fuccelfors,  and  to  difable  tl'.em 
from  conducing  the  public  budnefs. 
Through  the  whole  tenor  of  this  de- 
ciaration  it  was  clearly  underdood  that 
Mr  Fox  meant  to  hold  out  himfclf  as 
dedined  to  fill  an  important  place  in 
the  impending  SuccelTion. 

Mr  Burke,  in  plainer  terms,  though 
thinly  veiled  in  hy|X)tlictical  language, 
announced  the  intended  elevation  of 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  to  the  dignity  of 
Ma  rquis  of  Rockingham,  and  a  new 
Peeiage  dedined  to  the  Houfe  of  Ca- 
vendilh.  He  laid  tliat  he  iliould  think 
himleif  hardly  treated  if  the  door  of 
li»nour  was  Ihut  againd  him,  and  gave 
very  datiering  aflurances  to  die  Count¬ 


ry  Gentlemen  of  the  Houfe,  that  they 
alfo  might  come  in  for  their  diare  ia 
the  general  didributioo.  It  was  ap¬ 
parent  to  thofe  who  faw  tlie  vain  ora¬ 
tor  fwdling  with  the  confeioufnefs  of 

his  own  importance - His  eye  (like 

the  Poet’s)  “  in  a  fine  frenzy  rollmg,” 
and  his  imagination  bodying  forth  the 
forms  of  things  unknown,  that  his 
tongue  would  have  turned  them  all  to 
lliape,  and  given  to  airy  nothings  a  lo¬ 
cal  habitation  and  a  name  j  or  to  dc- 
feend  to  the  language  of  plain  profe, 
that  he  was  preparing  to  exhibit  a  full 
lid  of  projeiftcd  creations,  except  per¬ 
haps  fuch  as  might  be  held  up  tor  the 
encouragement  of  competition  and 
convcrfion,  had  not  the  acclamatione 
of  his  oppomnts  warned  him  of  his  in- 
difcrction,  and  bis  own  party  repicded 
his  impetuofity. 

The  next  lidly  was  of  a  more  feri- 
ous  kind,  and  when  confidered  as  tlie 
avowal  of  one  of  the  parry,and  not  dila- 
vowed  by  the  red,  mod  alarming  in  its 
tendency,  and  mud  wicked  in  its  in¬ 
tention.  Tlie  King,  he  laid,  might 
pollibiy  recover  ;  he  might  relapfe ;  and 
the  didemjier  attend  him,  with  lucid 
intervals,  through  life :  that  it  was, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  Patliaineni  10 
provide  againd  the  mifchlefs  incident 
to  fuch  a  condition  of  the  firll  Magi- 
diate,  by  fixing  a  firm  and  durable 
Government ;  that  is  to  fay,  for  fuch 
a  declaration  can  admit  of  no  other 
polfible  condru<dion,by  dethroning  the 
King,  and  placing  his  crown  on  die 
head  of  bis  ion. 

Mr  B  than  whom  no  man  living  is 
mote  liberal  of  encomiums  on  his  own 
diniueredednefs,  exemplified  it  by  a 
drange  allufion  to  tlie  Office  of  Pa)- 
mader  General  of  the  King’s  Foices, 
to  which  it  Teems  he  looks  uu  the  ap¬ 
proaching  alieratiems,  aifuring  the 
Houfe  that  the  eir.olumeius  of  it 
( 400CI.  a  ycar,befidcs  patronage )  were 
not  an  adequate  compenfaiioo  foi  die 
drudgery  attending  it. 

Mr  bheiidan,  combating  the  appre- 
henhoBs  which  had  been  cxprcflcd  ut, 
a  dif- 
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a  diflulutton  of  Parliament,  if  fuch  a  liament  bellowed  that  authority  which 
jKJWer  w'cre  given  to  the  Prince,  ar-  was  required  on  his  behalf,  whether 
gued  that  it  was  an  abfurdity  to  fup-  as  their  own  grant,  or  by  adjudication; 
pofe  that  the  Prince  would  bifgin  his  he  wottid  accept  it  fo  granted  i  but  if 
Adminillratjon  with  a  meafure  fo  vio-  they  d>d  not,  he  would  aflcri  his  right 
lent  and  unpopular.  to  it  by  force. 

Such  have  been  the  loofe  hints  by  8.  That,  although  the  King  (hould 
which  the  advocates  for  an  unlimited  recover,  as  the  Phyficians  who  attend • 
Regency  have  either  incautioudy  be-  ed  him  had  given  every  ground  to  hoj)c 
trayed,  or  intentionally  proclaimed  that  he  would,  yet,  as  he  would  be 
their  own  connexion  and  intcrell  in  llill  liable  to  a  rclapfe,  he  ought  thcre- 
its  eftablifhmcnt,  the  principles  on  fore  to  be  deemed  utterly  difqualified 
whiclt  they  recommend  it,  and  the  to  refume  tlie  powers  of  his  office ; 
mealures  which  arc  to  be  the  confe-  that  the  crown  ought  to  be  wrefled 
quences  of  it.  Thefe  1  fhall  proceed  from  his  head  for  ever,  and  placed, 
to  enumerate,  taking  the  plain  fenfe,  without  any  refervation,  on  that  of 
but  varying  the  expreffion  of  the  pre-  bis  Son. 

ceding  declarations.  9.  That  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 

1.  That  it  being  eflablifhed  that  the  already  determined  on  the  removal  of 
King’s  malady  had  rendered  him  in-  the  officers  of  the  King’s  adminiftra- 
capable  of  performing  the  Regal  func-  tion,  and  had  made  choice  of  other 
tions,  his  incapacity  was  to  be  afTumed  p^rfons  whom  he  was  to  appoint  in 
the  fame  as  a  demife,  being  “  a  civil  theii  (lead,  the  perfbns  being  the  advo- 
“  death,”  tor  fuch  was  the  name  by  cates  of  his  f  uppofed  pretcniions. 
which  the  party  chofe  to  dilHnguilh  it.  10.  That  the  leading  members  of 

2.  Tliat  the  Prince  of  Vv^ales,  being  the  party,  oppofed  to  the  King’sad- 

the  nextlieir.fuccceded  tothe Throne  minilhalion,  and  others  who  would 
of  courfe  and  of  abfolutc  right,  in  the  fubmii  to  defert  from  the  latter,  were 
fame  manner  as  he  would  have  done  to  be  created  Peers  of  the  realm, 
had  the  Throne  become  vacant  by  the  li.That  the  Prince  would  not 
King’s  natural  death.  make  the  dilLlution  of  Parliament  the 

3.  That  neverrhelefs  this  right  v'as  firft  a<!t  of  his  authority;  which  (the 

not  to  be  immediately  taken  hy  the  power  of  diffolution  being  claimed) 
Prince  himfclf,  but  referred  to  the  can  only  be  interpreted,  that  if  the 
Houfes  of  Parliament,  and  hisaiTuinp-  picfeiit  lloufe  of  Commons  fhould  be 
tion  of  it  warranted  by  Uielr  adjudica-  found  lublervient  to  the  will  of  hIs 
tion  of  it.  Miniilers,  they  would  permit  its  con- 

4.  That  the  right  of  the  Parliament  tinuance  to  the  regular  term  of  its  ex* 

to  appoint  that  or  any  other  Office  to  piraticn  ;  but  that  if  they  found  it  o- 
the  exercife  of  the  Regal  authority,  therwile,  it  fhould  bediflblved. 
ought  not  to  be  debated,  left  the  iliue  la.  That  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
ihould  be  prcduAivc  of  niifchief,  of  a  llamcnt  could  not  conftitute  a  Parlia- 
civil  war.  ment  witliout  the  King,  or  a  legal  fub- 

5.  That  the  Prince  himfelf  had  not  iHtute  for  him  ;  and  were  incompetent' 
hitherto  made  any  claim,  but  had  (it  to  perform  any  legal  a^t. 

was  faid  for  him)  referred  it  to  the  13.  That  the  two  Houfes  of  Par- 
juftice  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Parlia-  liament  might  neverthelefa,  by  their 
ment.  own  feparate  Afl,  confer  on  the  Prince 

6.  But  that  it  was  dangerous  to  pro-  of  Wales  the  Regency  of  the  King- 

toke  him  to  affert  his  claim.  dom,  or  (as  effectual  care  has  been 

7.  That  (for  it  is  a  necefTarj'  con-  taken  to  explain  the  meaning  and  ex- 
«lufionftom  tlitfepreraifes)  ifihe  Par-  tent  of  tlut  title)  the  whole  j)ow'er 
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cf  the  Crown ;  and  they  were  vehe¬ 
mently  urged  to  pais  an  ait  for  that 
purpofe.  ■ 

The  amount  of  the  two  laft  Propo- 
Gtions,  taken  together,  may  be  thus 
ftaied  more  generally  in  other  words  ; 
The  power  of  the  two  Houfes  of  Par¬ 
liament  is  competent  to  perform  any 
aits  which  are  fuited  w  the  views  and 
interefts  of  the  party  contefting  their 
authority,  but  are  not  competent  to 
any  aits  which  it  difapproves  :  They 
are  a  Parliament  in  the  firll  indance ; 
they  are  none  in  the  lait. 

Such  are  the  doitrines  and  preten- 
fions  of  the  party  which  has  alfumed 
the  defence  of  the  rights  aferibed  to 
his  Royal  Highnefs  in  the  late  im¬ 
portant  debates  agitated  in  Parliament. 
It  is  unncce^^ary  to  comment  upon 
them.  Ti'.is  kingdom  has  never  yer 
experienced  the  government  of  two 
Kings  exiting  at  the  fame  time.  Its 
Leg'flature  has  never  j’tt  fullicd  its 
char after  by  placing  the  power  of  the 
Kin:T,  and  with  it,  by  an  incvnable 
confe'piencjf,  bis  petfon  and  life,  in 
the  charge  of  the  nckt  claimant  to  the 
facceflion  ;  a  crime  which  would  be 
aggravated  by  its  meanness,  if  it  were 
committed  under  the  plea  of  a  confi¬ 
dence,  that  the  truft  would  net  be  a- 
bufed. — The  auguil  Perfonage,  who 
has  been  made  the  fubjeft  of  thele  un¬ 
natural  pretenfions,  and  whofc  name 
has  been  too  much  and  too  grolsly  cx- 
afed  by  it  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
’ublic,  has  not  himfelf  ever  avowed 
them,  nor  has  any  perfon  dared  to  af¬ 
firm,  that  what  had  been  urged  on  his 
behalf,  had  his  authority  for  it.  And 
the  tender  folicitude  and  filial  atten¬ 
tion  which  he  is  generally  believed  to 
have  (hewn  to  his  father  during  the  fe- 
verity  of  his  prefent  indifixrfition,  com¬ 
pel  us  to  give  him  credit  for  the  purity 
of  his  intentions,  under  whatever  in- 
ft.-uftions  or  provifions  from  him  ( for 
it  would  be  a  poor  and  inlidioua  alTec- 
taiion  to  fuppefe  him  to  have  no  kind 
of  participation  in  what  is  tranfafted  in 
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a  caufc  of  which  he  is  the  profeired  ob- 
jeft  and  the  principal)  thofe  who  call 
themfelves  his  friends  and  advocates 
may  have  afted. — ^^I'his  julHce  is  due 
even  to  many  who  have  been  the  abet¬ 
tors  of  thefc  attempts,  for  certainly 
they  are  not  all  aware  of  their  quality 
or  confcauences.  And  it  would  Ire 
uncandid  indeed  to  make  this  allow¬ 
ance  to  others,  and  to  refuft  it  to  one 
whofe  rank  in  life  expofes  him  more 
than  any  other  to  the  inlluence  of  fe- 
duftion,  and  whofe  elevation  above  the 
level  of  common  fociety  precludes  him 
from  that  free  intcrcourfeof  lentimenrs 
from  which  truth  is  elicited.  Were 
there  jail  grounds  to  impute  to  him  a 
clear  perception  of  the  evils  deducil!e 
from  his  imputed  pretenlion:.,  I  ihould 
make  no  fcruple  to  fay,  nut  in  tlie  niu- 
derate  though  rcprocratcd  iunguage  of 
the  Mini  Her,  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
has  no  more  right  to  t.Se  Regency  th;  0 
any  other  fubjeft  of  the  Realu;,  but 
that  his  riglit  to  a  trull  fo  lacred,  was 
even  lefs  than  that  of  any  other  Lb- 
i.’ft,  as  it  would  arm  him  with  furcr 
means,  under  ftronger  inducements, 
than  any  other  to  abufe  it. 

y/Wme;. 

L  E  T.  II. 

Felhvj  C:t}zcnst 

AVTNG  in  my  former  letter 
detailed  to  you  the  proceedings 
of  the  rtnegado  Whigs  in  Parliament, 

I  lhall  proceed  to  examine  into  the- 
pretcnfions  of  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Shcii- 
dan  to  the  public  confidence,  from 
fuch  circutnflances  as  come  within 
the  fphore  of  common  obfervation. 

And,  firll,  1  affirm,  without  a  fear 
of  contradiftion,  that  thefe  Gentlemen 
have  abandoned  every  principle  of 
Whigifm ;  that  upon  their  prefent 
fyftem  they  will  come  into  pov/er  tire 
ranked  Tories  this  nation  ever  nur¬ 
tured,  and  that  the  mifehievous  dx:-- 
tfinas  of  perlbnal  and  private  Favotir-’ 
itifm  were  never  carried  to  a  greater 
excefs  in  tiie  reigns  of  the  Stuarts, 
G  tiian  • 
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than  by  Mr  Fox  and  Mr  Sheridan 
fince  the  commencement  of  his  Ma- 
jedy’s  indifpcfiiion. 

It  feems  to  be  a  prevalent  opinion 
at  the  prefent  monunt,  eitlier  that  Mr 
Fox’s  abilities  are  on  the  wane,  or 
that  Mr  Sheridan  has  fupplanted  him 
at  Carleton-houfe — r»ut  the  inftances, 
which  are  produced  in  fupport  of  the 
firlt  opinion  do  not  carry  convidiion  to 
any  mind-  Mr  Fox,  uiK>n  all  great 
occafions,  has  been  Itfs  prudent  than 
bold,  rapid,  and  decifive  ; — From  his 
fir'd  entrance  into  public  life  he  has 
had  a  defperate  gam:  to  play,  and  he 
has  played  it  uiron  the  principles  of  a 
defircrate  gamelter. 

He  fir  It  appeared  in  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  as  the  pub’ic  encomiiift  and 
the  y>eifonal  friend  of  Lord  North, 
and  at  a  time  (as  we  r.ll  know)  when 
it  was  the  fainlon  to  carry  the  prero- 
gativ-'  to  its  ntmolt  extent. 

I'he  old  Whig  intcred  was  "then  in 
ftrong  uppofitUm  to  the  Court,  nor 
had  Whigs  at  that  period  forfeited  c- 
very  pretenfion  to  principle. — Mr  Fox 
oppofed  them,  fpr  keagaiiilt them,  tuin- 
ed  them  into  ridicule,  was  the  mod 
forward  in  fupprefliog  the  fpiritofli- 
l>erty  out  of  the  Houle  of  Comnions, 
and  was  tlie  fotemod  in  rccom.n. end¬ 
ing  prof/'utions  againll  tliofe  who  fup- 
poited  tlie  peoples  Riglits,  and  who 
espofed  the  wcaknefr  of  tl;e  moll  un¬ 
fortunate  Adminidrr.tion  that  this 
kingdom  had  ever  been  curfed  with. 

It  certair.'y  was  fufpeSed  that  this 
conduct  of  Mr  Fox  was  well  calcula¬ 
ted  to  advance  his  Intcrcd  at  St 
James’s. — Lord  North,  though  a  pro- 
fefll-d  Tory,  and  defeended  from  Tory 
ancellors,  wanted  a  lirtleof  Mr  Fox’s 
Iroldnefs. — He  declined  to  go  to  the 
violent  lengths  which  Mr  Fox  had 
re.'cn'mcnded,  and,  in  confequence, 
tliai  Gentleman  was  difmilled  ftopi 
the  'I  reafury  Board,  with  every  cir- 
cumdanec  of  rudenefs  and  perfonal  in- 
lult. 

Lord  North,  by  fitch  conduct,  pro¬ 
ved  himfclfa  lliort-Cghted  politician. 


Pclitkal  Co’itiu/f, 

Mr  Fox,  finding  one  avenue  to  pre¬ 
ferment  doled  upon  him,  lh  >ok  oif 
with  the  uimoll  eaf:  hts  c*J  connec¬ 
tions,  and  his  old  principles.  The 
Whigs,  who  hod  fmarted  under  the 
lalh  of  his  eloquence  for  four  years, 
refufed  him  their  confidence,  until  the 
breach  between  him  and  Lord  North 
appeared  irrep-irade. — From  their  de¬ 
cided  enemy,  he  fliortly  bteame  their 
champion  and  their  leader.  With 
indefatigable  indullry  for  more  than 
feven  years,  did  he  oppofe  every  mea- 
fure  of  Lord  North’s  adminifiration, 
and  with  as  ftrong  marks  of  perfonal 
enmity  aod  infiilt,  as  pailiaincntary 
forms  will  allow. 

At  length,  when  in  the  opinion  of 
the  mod  ianguine  we  were  in  a  very 
miferahle  (Tate,  but  abiolutdy  ruined 
in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Fox,  the  K’ng 
refigned  himfclf  implicitly  into  Uie 
hands  of  a  new  Adminiftr»tion. 

Mr  Fox  came  into  pcv.xr  with  the 
favomite  appellation  of  the  M.m  of  the 
People,  and  with  the  fupport  of  the 
Whig  Families,  ti'ho,  (we  yiay  atle.ill 
he  allowed  to  lay)*  though  they  inhe¬ 
rit  the  eftates,  difplay  none  of  tlie 
ftriking  abilities  of  their  ancellors. 

'I'he  nominal  head  of  the  party  fiir- 
vived  this  great  event  but  a  few  months, 
and  happy  would  it  be  for  this  nation, 
if  hts  fuccciTor  in  eftate,  and  others  of 
the  fame  fcale  of  ability  for  public  fer- 
vlce,  would  profit  by  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  Maicnisof  Kockinghani.-  IJoin 
to  every  advantage  of  rank  and  for- 
t'.ine,  he  lived  a  life  of  mif.ry,  —The 
foolilh  vanity  o;  being  deemed  ilic 
head  of  a  party,  induced  him  to  pa¬ 
tronize  every  plaufiblo  political  adven¬ 
turer,  to  encourage  oppolitron,  to  fo¬ 
ment  public  ddeontent,  and  to  diifi- 
pate  a  princely  fortune,  not  in  acls  of 
munificence  and  charity,  but  in  the 
fupport  of  needy  politicians. 

^Ir  Fox,  upon  this  nobleman’s  dc- 
ceafe,  had  a  bold  game  to  play,  and  he 
played  it — If  the  King  cliofe  the  Earl 
of  .Shelburne  to  fuccced  the  Marquis 
of  lloclangh.amj  Mr  Fex  kcetv  that 
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hi?  influence  muft  be  at  an  end — No 
wonder,  therefore,  that  we  heard  him 
declare,  in  a  grave  and  folemn  tone, 
in  Parliament,  that  the  Duke  of  Port¬ 
land  was  the  fittell  man  in  the  king¬ 
dom  to  prefiJe  over  the  Treafury,  and 
the  adminiilration  of  Great  Britain. 
Not  being  able  to  elFedi  this  point,  he 
religncd  ;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of 
going  out  as  he  came  into  oflice,  with 
the  title  of  the  Man  of  the  People. 

.  Moderate  men  lamented  that  Mr 
Fo  t  had  lliewn  no  (tgn  of  ability,  nor 
ha.,  the  Adminiilration  in  which  he 
bore  fo  great  a  part,  been  fuccefsful  in 
a  iir.gle  inilance ;  in  vairt  did  they 
humble  Orcat  Britain  before  Holland 
and  America  ;  but  Mr  Fox  went  out 
will',  his  Whig  friends,  and  adhered 
to  the  Lift  poiiticul  principles  that  he 
had  profeffed. — He  knew  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne’s  weaknefs  in  Pathament,  he 
knew  he  mull  conclude  a  peace  in  the 
Autumn  of  1 782  ;  and  though  he  had 
himiclf  felt,  and  had  declared  the  nc- 
ceffity  of  peace  npon  any  terms,  yet  he 
knew  that  the  Minilter  who  conclud¬ 
ed  it  mull  for  a  time  become  unpojm- 
lar. — Mr  Fox  and  his  Whig  friends 
(thofe  excepted  who  adhered  to  Lord 
Slielburne)  quitted  their  offices,  with 
the  profpeCl  of  a  Ipecdy  return  with 
additional  powets. 

WTten  Parliament  met  in  the  winter, 
Mr  Fex  found  himfelf  too  weak  to 
act  without  afililance. — The  peop'e 
were  tir.'d  of  fa^flion  ;  they  began  to 
look  upon  a  patriot  as  a  very  interell- 
ed,  and  a  very  defpicablc  fort  of  an  a- 
nimal,  and  they  could  not  forget  what 
Mr  Fox  had  affirmed,  “  That  peace, 
“  even  upon  any  terms,  would  be  de- 
"  fireabie.” — Such  being  the  feelings 
of  die  people  at  large,  a  Wellminiiler 
meeting  would  not  have  availed  Mr 
Fox. — Hi  thought  it  W'as  high  time, 
therefore,  to  play  a  new  game,  almoll 
as  fcandalous  and  dilgiaccful,  though 
in  principle  diainttrically  tpp'Jiie  to  the 
pnfi.t. 

Mr  Fox  and  Lord  North  colleiflcd 
their  rcfpeCllve  forces  and  drove  the 
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enemy  out  of  the  field. — At  ih.”?  pe¬ 
riod,  my  fellow-citizens,  the  moll  de¬ 
bauched  Ibldierin  the  alILd  army,  the 
officer  mod  devoted  to  either  of  the 
gcnirals,  did  net  dare  to  alTert,  that 
either  the  one  or  the  other  could  en¬ 
joy  the  confidence  of  the  King  or  of  Ike 
People. — I’hey  claimed  aright  loieize 
die  Government  upon  this  ground,  and 
upon  this  ground  only,  that  they  had  a 
tsuijority  of  the  Houfe  of  Comsmns  in 
their  fivour,  and  after  an  incffcAual 
druggie  of  n>:  weeks,  his  Majelty  waS 
compelled  to  yield  to  them. 

Mr  Fox,  by  thus  coming  into  pow¬ 
er  without  the  confidence  of  tlie  King, 
or  of  the  Pefile,  fort'elted  every  prt- 
tenfion  to  jirmciple. — He  tlrupglcd, 
however,  through  that  leflion,  by  tlic 
aid  of  Lord  North’s  old  friends  and 
contraflors,  and  with  luch  affiflance 
as  the  Cavendillics  and  Bent.ncks 
could  give  him  ;  but  he  was  too  wife 
ni>r  to  know,  that  without  fome  addi¬ 
tional  influence  to  counteract  the  King 
and  the  people,  it  would  be  iaipcffible 
to  Hand. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  next 
feflioD  he  opened  his  infamous  Iiuha 
fcheme :  Ke  might  be  iru.y  f.i;:1  to 
play  a  bold  and  defiierate  game  -  He 
carried  it  triumphantly  through  the 
Commohs,  and  the  svifed  man  of  the 
age  affirmed,  that  it  could  not  fail 
of  fuccefs  wiili  the  other  branches  of 
the  Legiflature. — Kapp.iy  the  people 
depjied  forward,  and  preferved  ihe 
King  and  the  Contlitution. 

I'iom  that  period  we  have  been  re¬ 
covering  our  confcqucnce  throughout 
the  world.  The  mifert-ble  effects  of 
Lord  North’s  Adminiilration,  thought 
feverely  felt,  we  have  been  able  to 
bear.  The  King  has  been  the  favour¬ 
ite  of  every  wot  thy  man  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  and  the  Minider  has  carried  e- 
veiy  important  meafare  by  a  decided 
majority  in  both  Houfes.  Under 
tilde  circumftanccs  Mr  Fox  had  no 
immediate  hojies  of  a  return  to  p''wer, 
and  after  a  iatigui.ig  attendance  in 
Wetlnainiftcr  Hail,  in  which  he  had 
2  tiie 
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xhe  poor  faiisf.u'lion  of  ab'ifing,  and 
Rearing  a  man  abufed  who  contribut* 
ed  fo  largely  to  his  overthrow',  he 
quitted  England,  and  (hewed  himfelf 
and  his  equipage  to  furroundirrg  na¬ 
tions.  An  Enolifh  gentleman  has 
the  privilege  of  avting  as  he  plcafes  in 
every  inlfance  ;  but  the  (fyle  in  which 
Mr  Fox  travelled  was  not  calculated 
to  procure  him  refpcifl  or  confequence 
abroad,  and  very  unworthy  the  man 
who  has  been  held  forth  as  the  fiid 
Statelmcn  in  the  world. 

During  his  abfcncc  that  melancholy 
evert  hap]x:ncd,  which  we  all  fo  (in- 
cercly  deplore.  The  heads  of  the 
party  were  early  apprized  of  it — an 
exprefs  was  difpatched  by  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  Mr  Fox,  who  returned 
in  the  ihortell  pclTible  time  after  he  re- 
ccited  it,  in  order  to  profit  bj'  fo  grie¬ 
vous  a  calamity. 

And  now,  my  Fellow  Citizens,  let 
tis  examine  how  totally  inconhllent 
Mr  Fox’s  com^ufl  at  the  prefent  nto- 
r.icnt  is  when  contratled  with  his  fer- 
iiicr  profeflions. 

He  arrived  a  few  days  after  the  (Ird 
adjourrMrert,  We  were  very  early  in¬ 
formed  of  rrrivatc  conferences  between 
him  and  his  Royal  Highnefs;and  you 
all  remember  the  ver  y  decided  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  Tory  defirine  which  he 
l.iteiy  Impportcd.  Was  tliere  pohtical 
fol'  v  or  aWurdity  in  this  doorine  ? — 

Keirher. - lie  had  grounds,  and 

good  grounds  loo,  to  believe  that  a 
rtaprity  of  the  Houfc  would  go  with 
him,  and  if  I  had  iudged  by  the  cia- 
riours  of  the  party,  1  Uiuuld  iiave  faid 
he  had  fucceeded.  If  fo,  w'hat  a 
world  of  difTicuIties  had  been  got  over 
— The  Civil  lull.  Patent  Places,  Pc- 
verdons, Peerages,  in  (hort,  every  pow’- 
er  of  Oieat  I’.itain  would  have  been 
a:  the  di'pjfa!  of  Mr  Fox.  FTpon  the 
fame  Iwld  and  rapid  fyftcm  that  he 
llipporte J  his  India  Fill,  he  hrearhed 
his  new  dodrine  of  the  Prince’s  in- 
difpotal'le  rights,  which,  th  inks  to  the 
gracious  (lod  of  Heavea  I  vva  have 
»ow  daiuned  for  ever. 


Political  CcnJuU. 

To  proceed  to  the  lecond  inffaiice 
in  which  Mr  Fox  certainly  expofed 
his  inconfillcncy,  but  evinced  no  want 
of  ability  : 

It  was  his  dodrine  formerly,  as  It 
is  the  true  dodrineof  the  conftitution, 
that  the  King  can  have  no  confidence 
in  his  Servants,  which  is  not  founded 
upon  public  feivice. — But  I  think  Mr 
Fox  went  too  far,  wlien  he  afTirmed, 
after  he  had  turned  out  Lord  Shel¬ 
burne,  that  it  w'as  unconditutional  to 
foppofe  that  the  King  could  withhold 
his  confidencefrom  thefadion  of  which 
Lord  North  and  Mr  Fox  were  at  the 
head  $  however,  as  his  majedy  at  that 
period  did  not  chufe  to  throw  himfelf 
upon  his  people  for  protedion,  he  was 
coinjrelicd  to  yield  the  government  of 
the  country  to  thofe  worthies. 

In  the  prefentinftance,  Mr  Pitt  en- 
ioved  the  confidence  of  the  King  to  the 
moment  of  his  indifpofition  ;  he  enjoys 
the  confidence  of  the  other  two  bran¬ 
ches  of  the  Legidatore,  and  of  a  mod 
decided  majority  of  the  People  ;  yet 
Mr  Fox,  in  diied  contradidion  to  e- 
very  dodrinc  he  has  hitherto  held,  and 
to  the  true  dodrinc  of  the  conditution, 
had  the  effrontery  to  declare  in  the 
face  of  the  Koufe  of  Commons,  that 
Mr  Pitt  mud  go  out,  bceauft  he  had 
not ,  and  liad  no:  merited,  the  confidence 
of  the  PrinreofWalcv — How  much  do 
I  pity  the  iltuation  of  his  Royal  Fligh- 
nefs,  who  has  Ixen  fo  bafely  libelled  ? — 
Can  I  for  a  moment  lupjiofe  tliatthe  way 
to  enjoythe  pubtiecorfiuenceohhi:  Prince, 
is  to  acq»)nipany  him  to  Newmarket, 
to  Brooks’s,  to  Egham,  or  to  the  Ope¬ 
ra  ? — His  Royal  Higiinefs  has  an  un- 
quediomdile  right  to  enjoy  eveiy  plca- 
fure  of  which  high  rank,  youth,  and 
good  health  arc  capable.  He  has  a 
right  too  to  f  led  the  companions  of 
his  relaxed  houis  as  he  jleafes ;  but 
when  he  appeal  s  in  a  new  charader, 
when  the  tempoiary  government  of  a 
free  country,  .and  of  a  high-lpiritcd 
people  devolves  upon  h.im,  Lt  no  man 
date  to  fay,  w.hat  the  Prince  himfelf 
will  never  fay,  that  the  Minider,  whom' 
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the  voice  of  the  People  applauds,  can¬ 
not  have  his  confidence. 

This  lad  adt  of  Mr  Fox’s  political 
life  is  more  reprehenfible  than  any  o- 
ther ;  but  it  does  Bot  prove  to  me  that 
his  abilities  are  on  the  wane ;  on  the 
contrary,  I  am  convinced  that  he  fees 
a  defperate  game  before  him,  that  he 
throws  at  all,  where  much  may  be 
gained,  but  nothing  can  be  lod. 

The  moment  Mr  Fox  chofe  to  make 
this  extraordinary  declaration  was  cri¬ 
tical — It  was  when  the  Houfe  was 
on  the  point  of  dividing  on  a  great 
quedion  ;  and  that  fuch  a  notification 
produced  no  effedt,  proves  the  virtue 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  but  not 
the  imprudence  of  Mr  Fox. 

^Whic. 

LET.  III. 

Foll'/vi  Citzensi 

I  Have  already  dated  to  you  certain 
inconfiftcncies  in  the  political 
life  of  Mr  Fox,  and  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced  to  the  following  heads  : 

I.  From  1770  to  1774, he  was  the 
mod  drenuous  fupporter  of  a  preroga¬ 
tive  Minider,  and  the  adertor  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
againd  the  feiife  of  the  people. 

2.  From  1774,  to  1783,  he  was 
the  declared  enemy  of  prerogative. 
He  was  the  decided  champion  of  the 
people,  againd  a  majority  of  the  Houfe 
of  Commons,  whofe  proceedings  he 
canvaff'd,  expofed,  and  ridiculed  at 
the  Shakefpeare,  the  King’s  Arms, 
and  amongd  a  mob  io  Wedmindcr 
Hall. 

3.  From  178^  to  1784,  (a  fhort, 
but  momentous  period)  he  was  once 
more  the  champion  of  a  majority  of 
the  Houfe  of  Commons,  againd  the 
declared,  and  almoli  unanimous  fenfe 
ot  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  of 
the  other  branches  of  the  legiflature. 

4.  And  at  this  impoitant  period, 
he  has  advanced  certain  do^rines, 
which,  if  admltud,  would  leave  the 


King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  people 
without  any  rights  of  any  kind. 

The  conclufion  I  draw  from  theft 
premifes,  my  fellow-citizens,  is  this^ 
that  power  tbrougbotrt  life  has  bee« 
the  purfuit  of  Mr  Fox,  and  it  was 
intmaterial  to  him,  whether  he  attain¬ 
ed  it  by  fupporttng  the  King  againd 
the  Commons,  the  Commons  againd 
the  People,  the  People  againd  the 
Commons,  or  the  Prince  of  Wales  a- 
gaind  them  alL  If  he  attaint  h  at 
lad,  his  end  is  anfwered. 

I  feel  myfelf  under  fome  difficulty 
in  drawing  the  real  charaAer  of  the 
gentleman  who  hat  held  a  new  lan¬ 
guage  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
and  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  confidential 
man  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  becaufe 
he  owes  his  prelent  confequenceto  a 
feties  of  impofitions  more  grofs,  I  will 
venture  to  fay,  than  any  other  man 
could  have  praftifed,  and  the  time  is 
not'yet  arrived  forexpoling  thefe  ini- 
pofitions  to  the  impartial  review  of  an 
enlightened  jniUic. — As  far,  however, 
as  I  can  go  with  propriety,  I  will. 
Mr  Sheridan  is  certainly  the  mod  for¬ 
tunate  of  that  numerous,  and  danger¬ 
ous  body  cf  men,  who  have  brought 
this  country  to  the  bririk  of  ruin,  and 
who  hadl'carcely  an  exidencelu  Eng¬ 
land  before  the  prefent  leign. 

I  call  that  man  a  political  adventu¬ 
rer  who  is  known  to  polTefs  no  edate 
nor  family  conhetdions  in  tlie  country, 
who  is  neither  a  free-hoider  nor  a 
dock-holder,  nor  a  (hop  keeper,  nor  a 
trader,  nor  a  merchant,  nor  a  lawyer ; 
but,  with  the  education,  and  iome- 
timesthe  manners  of  a  gentleman,  at¬ 
taches  himltif  to  a  certain  party,  is 
fupported  by  that  J'arty  when  out  of 
office,  and  upon  a  change  is  ready  to 
fill  one  of  the  highed  departments  ia 
the  date. 

Few  men  of  this  defcripilon  have 
had  fo  rapid  a  rife  upon  the  political 
Itage  as  Mr  Sheridan — Lefs  than  ten 
years  ago  he  was  only  known  as  the 
writer  of  an  admirable  Comedy,  the 
M_nager  of  a  Play  heufe,  the  Compo- 
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fer  of  a  Fantoniime,  and  joint  Patentee  taxes  to  a  moii  enormous  amonn’-,  in 
of  the  Hayraarket. — In  1 780,  he  foar-  order  to  pay  the  inrereft  of  debts 
edin  hij;her  regions,  and  appeared  up-  which  had  been  contracted  during  the 
on  the  Boards  of  St  Stcplreii’s  Clra-  adminiftrarion  of  Lord  Nortli' — Thefe 
pel. — For  two  years  he  fpoke  but  fd-  taxes  were  Impofed  upon  a  country, 
doin,  yet,  as  he  took  the  popular  f;de  which,  by  the  confeffion  of  a  trading 
of  the  quedion  at  that  time.  Ire  was  orator,  had  three  years  before  been 
■well  heard. — He  reprobated  the  con-  burthened  beyond  its  ability  to  bear, 
duft  of  the  war,  lamented  the  iavifh  — Mr  Sheridan,  on  the  fubjeCt  of  Fi- 
wade  of  Public  money,  accufed  Lord  nance,  acted  a  very  curious  part,  and 
North  of  having  deluged  America  it  will  embarrafs  liim  nor  a  httic  next 
widi  blaod,  and  plainly  told  him,  that  montlt,  when  he  fills  a  rerponfible  of- 
the  patience  of  the  People  was  almoft  fiee.  With  Mr  Pit:  he  invariably  a- 
cxhaulled — His  friend,  Mr  Fex,  greed  as  to  the  neceihry  of  railing  an 
brought  him  into  office  in  1 78a,  and  annual  revenue,  a  million  beyond  our 
be  quitted  it  with  him  three  months  expenditure  ;  but  to  atTcct  this,  he 
after.  conceived  tliat  many  new  taxes. 

When  Mr  Fox  W'as  perfuaded  to  and  rhofe  to  a  moll  enot  mnus  amount, 
abandon  the  principles  which  he  had  Ihould  have  been  impofed  upon  us  ; 
profefied  for  the  feven  preceding  years,  yet  at  a  W eitniinilltr  Meeting,  and  for 
Mr  Sheridan,  as  he  has  told  us  him-  an  eieddon  job,  he  declares,  with 
felf;  Oppofed  tlie  fcheme,  conceiving  many  others,  that  he  will  take  no 
probably  that  the  country  rW./ if .rr  lhare  in  any  Aclminiftration  that  does 
(what  one  of  the  party  had  truly  faid  not  agree  to  repeal  the  Shop  Tax. 
a  few  months  before  it  <oouU  not  bear^  Heavy  and  oppreflive  as  the  Siicp- 
the  return  of  fuch  a  Minilleras  Lord  Tax  is,  will  Mr  Sheridan  tell  us  that 
North  to  office  ;  but  when  the  ariflo-  he  can  find  new  taxes  to  the  amount 
cratical  Faction  prevailed,  and  the  of  thirteen  liundrcd  thoufand  pounds. 
Coalition  was  formed,  Mr  Siieridan  which  will  not  be  Piill  more  oppreffive  ? 
took  a  p  ill  of  emolument,  and  was  Much  as  I  execrate  the  conduit  of  Op- 
one  of  its  moft  ftrenuous  fupporters.  polition  in  many  points,  it  is  not  moic 
Fie  was  an  active  advocate  for  Mr  reprehenfible  on  any  grounds  than  up- 
Fox’s  India  Bill  ;  and  having,  at  that  on  this.  They  were  thcnifelves  the 
time,  no  idea  tliat  an  impeachment  authors  of  thofc  miferable  nieafures 
could  be  the  ladder  by  which  power  which  rendered  fuch  a  load  of  taxes 
was  to  be  attained,  he  would  have  nccefiary.  They  quitted  office  with- 
pledged  himfclf  on  certain  conditions,  out  impofing  them.  They  have  con- 
to  fecure  Mr  Hillings  from  future  pro-  tended,  that  taxes,  to  be  efficient,  tnujl 
fecution.  h-:  felt — They  abufed  Lot d  North  for 

With  his  party  he  again  retreated,  the  inefficiency  of  his  taxes — yet,  my 
and  when  his  Majelly  was  permitted  to  fellow  citizens,  could  we  be  milled  by 
chufe  his  Miniller,  Mr  Pitt  was  ap-  their  clamours,  we  Ihould  leally  Ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  Treafury — It  bccamfe  pofe  that  Mr  Pitt  was  refponlible  lor 
his  duty  to  do,  what  fear  or  Indolence,  the  ShopTax,  the  inr.pofiiion  onl'er.iale 
or  ignorance,  had  pieventcd  I.ord  Servants,  the  extenfion  of  the  ExciA- 
North  and  the  Duke  of  Portland  from  Laws,  and  the  vr.ricty  ot  vexatious  and 
doing — You  all  knov/,  that  until  the  oppreffive  exaftions  to  which  we  have 
month  of  June  1784,  this  nation  was  been  compelled  to  fubmit,  Hnce  the 
not  informed  of  the  full  extent  of  the  clofe  of  the  late  war.  But  If  our  pre¬ 
debt  which  the  laic  war  has  entailed  fent  burthens  aic  almoll  infuifcrablc, 
UiMjn  us  and  cur  pollcrity — Mr  Pitt  and  can  only  be  furmounted  by  fplrit, 
bad  not  only  to  perform  this  necelTary  indullry,  and  integrity,  what  would  be- 
duty,  but  he  was  compelled  to  impof;  come  of  us  W’erc  Fir  Sheridan’s  advice 
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to  be  followed  ?  Where  is  the  MinU 
fter  bold  enough  to  add  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  thoufand  pounds  annually  to  our 
butthens  ?  Yet  J  can  well  conceive, 
that  an  artful  adventurer,  working 
through  various  channels  to  one  great 
end,  die  Minifter’s  deftruftion,  would 
£nd  his  advantage  in  advifing  him  to 
pulh  the  people  to  defpair.  He  knows 
there  is  a  certain  point  beyond  which 
human  patience  cannot  go — and  while 
a  faftious  Member  of  the  Senate  might 
reprefent  additional  taxes  as  necelTary, 
his  emiflarles  out  of  doors  may  def- 
cribe  them  with  great  jultice  as  infuf- 
ferable,  until,  in  the  confullon  which 
would  follow,  we,  the  people,  Ihould 
forget  that  Mr  Pitt  was  a  boy  when 
the  debts  weie  contraftcil,  for  which, 
as  a  Mini  Her,  it  was  Ich  to  him  to 
provide  intereft. 

If  the  fadl  be  true,  that  we  mud 
have  mqre  taxes,  the  odium  of  laying 
them  wdl  jultly  fall  upon  thofe  who  by 
their  former  milcondud  rendered  them 
neceffary,  and  I  hope  an  idea  once 
darted  by  Lord  J.  Cavcndilli  will  take 
ctfedt,  that  the  Miniucrs  who  have 
ruined  us,  and  not  the  people,  ihould 
fuffer. 

Quitting  finance,  Mr  Sheridan  a'l 
at  once  became  the  advocate  of  huma¬ 
nity,  the  redrefler  of  wrongs,  and  tiie 
friend  of  uncomplaining  millions.  His 
otatory  was  admired,  and  he  acquired 
infinite  confcoucncc  with  his  paity. 
Cut  it  it  fuall  appear  that  in  order  to 
acquire  this  cuuiequence,  and  to  lay 
Ionic  fbundatitc  for  a  Ipecch,  he  fup- 
prefled,  garbled,  and  mutilated  evi¬ 
dence  ;  that  in  lorn:  inthiiices  he  af¬ 
firmed  wliat  he  knew  to  be  falie  at  the 
time,  and  in  otliers  he  ailirmed  tl.at 
to  be  true,  wh.ch  epon  enquiry  he 
might  have  known  was  falfe,  then  his 
oratory  will  be  liclJ  iii  tlu  utmod  con¬ 
tempt  by  every  honcii  man,  and  wa 
(hall  all  fee  what  a  dtlpcrate  game  he 
has  played. 

For  the  prelent  however  I  wii!  leave 
this  jKiint,  and  1  will  fuupofe  Mr  S!ie- 
ridan  to  have  ftoed  before  us  three 
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months  ago,  as  a  gentleman  of  untaint¬ 
ed  morals,  jail  and  honell  in  all  his 
dealings  as  a  citizen,  polTefled  of  ali 
that  delicacy  of  fentiment  to  which  Jo-  ' 
feph  Surface  pretended,  and  of  a  hu¬ 
manity  lb  exquilite  and  refined,  that 
he  would  Ihudder  at  the  (lighted  in¬ 
dance  of  injudice,  cruelty,  or  oppref- 
fiun. 

If  ever  man  had  an  opportunity  of .. 
difplaying  thefe  amiable  qualities  to 
the  world  to  the  utniod  advantage,  it 
was  given  to  Mr  Sheridan.  If  he  were 
not  a  mere  aclor,  equally  qualified  to 
(liine  In  Tragedy,  Comedy,  or  Farce, 
what  a  glorious  field  was  offered  to' 
him,  for  rendering  his  name  immor- 
ta!. 

The  King  was  taken  ill  the  jzd  oP 
Oflober  ;  on  the  4th  of  November  Mr 
Sheridan  himfelf,  in  a  fet  fpecch,  pro- 
pofed  the  eredlion  of  a  Pillar  in  Runr 
nymede,  to  perpetuate  that  Revolution 
which  proved  that  Kings  and  Princes 
had  no  r’^hts,  that  power  was  derhod 
from  the  People,  and  to  be  exerrifed 
for  their  good.  Such  being  the  doc¬ 
trines  edablifhed  at  the  Revolution, 
maik,  1  pray  you,  how  Mr  Sheridan 
has  afted  under  them.  I  ihould  in- 
lult  your  underflandings,  and  Mr 
Sheridan  would  laugh  at  me,  were  I 
not  to  fay,  that  the  nrtl  idea  which 
Ihruck  this  humane  gentleman,  as  well 
as  the  red  of  his  party,  when  they  heaid 
of  the  King's  illnefs,  was  to  take  as  a 
party  every  poifibie  advantage  of  it.  U- 
j)on  this  j)TincI]>!e,  Mr  Fox  was  fert 
for,  before  we  knew  of  the  Sovereign’s 
iiidiijiofition ;  an  Adminiflration  was 
arranged,  the  o  d  Whigs  became  jea¬ 
lous  of  Mr  Sheridan,  who  was  fuppo- 
ftd  to  be  pei  fciftiy  at  home,  in  more 
hoifts  than  one  in  Pali  MaU.  WItat 
became  of  fentiment  and  humanity  all 
this  time  ?  The  common  forms  of  de¬ 
cency  were  not  preferved,  the  exulta¬ 
tions  of  the  party  were  not  to  be  con¬ 
cealed  ;  and  we  know,  that  inflead  of 
confultaiions  for  the  good  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  every  nerve  has  been  (Irained,  eve¬ 
ry  art  pradlifcd,  and  the  utmoll  inge-j 
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merits,  and  tradition,  where  written 
records  are  wanting,  is,  now,  conlider- 
♦.*d  as  the  great  ln’.fintfs  of  the  hirtori- 
an.  He  is  no  longer  a  philoltipher  ; 
he  is  fait  dwindling  into  a  mere  anti- 
rjnarian.  'I'lie  graces,  too,  aie  haftc- 
r.ing  to  defert  this  protince.  lliey 
are  giving  place  to  tawdry  ornament, 
or  to  coaife  vulgarity.  \Vc  mean  not, 
however,  to  apply  thefc  oblcrvations  to 
the  woik,  by  which  this  train  of  re- 
flei^Hon  has  been  lug^^eded.  It  illuft- 
rates  an  obfeure  fuljeel ;  and  unites 
eloquence  and  philotopby  with  the  la¬ 
borious  and  profound  refearch  of  an 
anti(^uaii.m.  It  is  the  work  of  M. 

an  Italian,  a  native  of  £(tc, 
who  has  la’xmred  to  iilufirate  the  hif- 
t.  r.'  of  I’.ir.  native  city. 

'riiat  city  has  been  believed  to  have 
been  ijril  founded  by  a  companion  of 
Ar,tcr.or’s.  a  few  years  after  the  dc- 
liiudricn  ofTroy.  But  M.  AielU  la¬ 
bours  to  prove,  fiom  a  variety  of  an¬ 
cient  remains, — th.y  names  cf  contigu- 
rms  pivces.the  leidi'tuieof  picCesof  inar- 
tle  which  hare  been  dug  from  :!'.e  ruins 
of  the  ancient  citv,  and  ie".  eral  other  clr- 
curnflarccs,  that  the  ft:  d  founders  cfiils 
liaiivc  city  were  net  Trei  ins,  butOre- 
c  tor.  And  he  conjeeturcs,  that  it 
n-.icht  ti  founded  by  -Jicfc  Greeks 
wiio  were  cxyened  by  Atrtenor  from 
tlieir  fort.ier  rett'ements.  He  demr  n- 
ftr.itcs  the  ancient  city  to  nave  been 
fiiu.tced  on  the  h.tiiks  tif  the  river  A- 
dige  ;  and  ccnjciVurcs,  that  thtii  litua- 
tion  on  the  banks  or  a  nivig^b’e  river, 
would  naturally  lead  the  inhabitants 
to  engage  in  commerce.  He  ne  a  at¬ 
tempts  to  prove,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country,  that  the  Edlans  were  never 
conquered  hy  the  Romans,  but  volnn- 
lat  ly  placed  thcn.felvcs  under  ihtir 
protection  ;  informs  us,  that  tht:  city 
cf  Kilo  continued  under  the  Roman 
gorernment,  to  enjoy  very  conilderab!- 
privileges,  was  enrolled  in  the  R.c'trii- 
ban  tribe,  rvnd  was  honoured  with  aM 
tire  advantages  of  Roman  c’tizenlhip  ; 
rmd  dcmonlfiatcs  by  fuch  evidence  as 
cannot  fail  to  conrniani  cunvicliua, 
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that  the  language,  cufloms,  manserj, 
and  j'olice  of  f  .ome,  were  adopted  in 
I'ilte.  EHe  became  one  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  colonies  of  Auguftus  ;  and  its 
citizens  were  frequently  enlifted  in  the 
prxtorian  cohorts. 

Kfbe,  very  probably,  became  the  feat 
of  a  bifhop,  foon  after  the  ChtiHian  re¬ 
ligion  had  been  fir  11  preached  there,  by 
St  Profdoeimus.  But  there  are  no 
monuments  to  evince  to  us  the  fuccef- 
f:on  of  a  feries  of  bifliops  among  the 
Efllans.  Indeed  the  hiftcrical  monu¬ 
ments  of  the  Eldians  have  been  almoll 
totally  dtll'^oyed — firfl,  by  the  facking 
of  that  city  by  Attila,  the  Goth — 
next,  by  the  fubfcqnent  ravages  of  the 
barbarians — and,  lallly,  bv  the  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Adige.  The  inhain- 
rants  of  the  ancient  city  who  efcaped 
tiiefe  vaiicus  difatleir,  attentive  only 
to  their  fafety,  would  not  think  of 
j  rtfcrviirg,  or  rccovcting  their  hiffori- 
cal  monuments  ;  they  retired  to  Mort' 
f-!'.ce ;  there,  on  a  lituation  naturally 
foiiiitd  iigair.il  the  attacks  of  i.n  ene¬ 
my,  tlioy  built  a  Imail  city,  in  which 
tiny  long  defenJeJ  thcrri!t.lvts  againlt 
tilt  Lombards.  At  length,  they  were 
compelled,  rather  hy  famine  tlian  by 
the  valour  cf  their  e.nemics,  to  yield 
up  their  retreat  to  their  b»-liege.s. 

A  lingular  faet  rcliaive  to  tht  Lom¬ 
bards  has  not  efcaped  M,  Ale/'i’s  no¬ 
tice.  Cf  a’l  tiie  barbarous  nations 
wio  invad.d  Italy,  they  alone  laid  a- 
fide  their  rude  and  favage  churader, 
for  rliC  manners  and  tamper  of  Its  an¬ 
cient  inhabitants.  No  fuch  change 
was  produced  enthe  Huns,  the  Goths, 
am!  the  V’ltlgoihs. 

When  the  Lombards  had  laid  af.de 
their  raiive  ferocity,  for  tb.e  arts  of  ci- 
vili  ration,  they  began  to  repair  the 
ruined  cities  cf  Padua  and  Monfellce. 
Honfelice  was  fubje«lled  to  the  fee  cf 
P.idua.  About  the  ciefe  cf  the  temh 
century,  the  citizens  of  Monfclice  le- 
huilt  the  city  cf  Elte  ;  It  fuon  became 
pretty  confiierable,  and  was  fubjccled 
to  the  authority  of  the  Marquilfcs  of 
Elle,  under  whofe  power  it  has  conti- 
Duci 
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ei’cd  til!  the  prefent  time.  M.  Alefli 
alfo  traces  the  iiitlory  of  this  illuitrious 
family,  deducing  them  from  a  I^om* 
bard  origin.  There  is  a  ftcond  part 
of  tills  woik  to  be  afterwards  publifh- 

ed. - 

IT.  M.  Volney,  whofe  travels  thro’ 
Egypt  and  Syria  were  fu  favourably 
received  by  the  public,  fome  time  fiocc 
publilhed  “  Confiderations  on  the  Pro¬ 
bable  Confequcnccs  of  the  Prcfentwar 
between  the  confederated  Ruffians  and 
Germans,  and  the  Turks.”  In  that 
little  volume,  proceeding  on  the  fame 
views  of  the  character  of  that  Maho¬ 
metan  nation  which  he  had  offersd  to 
the  public  in  his  travels,  he  boldly 
ventured  to  foretell  the  downfall  of 
tiieir  empire.  But  the  oppoironitlcs 
of  information  concerning  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  govcr.'.nicnt  of  tliis  nation, 
which  M.  V’olney  had  enjoyed,  were, 
by  no  means,  adequate  to  afford  him 
all  the  knowledge  to  which  he  pre¬ 
tended.  After  refiding  about  two 
years  in  Syria,  he  has  conf.dcred  him- 
ielf  as  fufridently  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  manners,  religion,  and  cutlonis 
of  the  Tuiks,  to  aflume  an  haughty 
and  authoritative  tone,  in  examining 
the  accounts  of  former  travellers,  and 
to  picdid  witli  confidence  W'hat  chan¬ 
ges  the  Turkiih  government  is  likely 
to  undergo. 

But  no  indullry,  howcvei  indefati¬ 
gable,  could  en;ihle  any  man  to  acquire 
fuch  extenlive  knowledge,  in  fuch  a 
iituation  and  fo  fhort  a  fpace  of  time, 
Syria  is  diilant  from  the  feat  of  the 
Turkiih  government ;  books,  and  cfpe- 
cially  books  on  the  political  Rate  of 
the  empire,  ate  but  rare  in  Turkey  ; 
the  cHcndis,  the  niiniflers  of  religion, 


and  the  dolors  of  the  lavv,  arc  not  fo 
readily  met  with  in  Syria,  as  in  Con- 
llantiitople.  \Vc  know  not  if  M.  Vul- 
Dcy,  during  his  relidence  in  Syria, 
made  himftlf  compleatly  mailer  of  the 
Turkifh  language.  We  know  not,  if 
he  was  at  pains  toobferve,  whether  the 
Turks  were  beginning  to  catch  a  fjil- 
rit  of  improvement ;  whether  the  civil 
inflitutions  of  Mahomet  were  l>egin- 
ning  to  grow  ohfolete*  among  the 
Turks,  as  did  thofc  of  I.ycurgus  a- 
niong  the  l.acediemonians.  Was  it 
pofTible  to  become  fo  well  acquainteel 
with  the  fpirit  of  their  laws,  their  man¬ 
ners,  their  national  Ihengt’i  and  pro- 
fperity,  without  vifiting  die  f'cvtral  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire  ? 

We  have  thiown  out  f  «mc  hints, 
which  have  led  us  to  fufpeiff,  that  M. 
Volney’s  prcienilons  .u.-le  lathcr  i<  a 
higli.  We  arc  happy  I'  -t'",  fiom  a 
late  publication  of  M.  rcyfonmll,  th.it 
the  Turkifh  empire  is  not  actually  in 
liiat  Hate  of  decline  in  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  iq'refented  It  to  be.  M.  Pcvfon- 
nell,  whofe  long  refidence  among  the 
Turks  afTordtJ  him  tlie  very  licil  op¬ 
portunity  ofbcconiing  well  acquainted 
with  their  civil  and  political  hate,  has 
publifhed  an  anfwer  to  M.  Volney’s 
pamphlet,  in  which  he  I'.anics  his  taij'Is 
and  refutes  his  teafonings.  ‘  He  is  .d- 
ready  known  by  his  reni  tiks  on  Baron 
de  Toll’s  memoirs.  They  who  arc 
inclined  to  political  fiKCulations — who 
arc  anxious  for  the  events  of  the  pre- 
feni  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  ti  e 
Turks— or  wlio  arc  dcfircus  of  accu¬ 
rate  information  concerning  the  prelent 
flare  of  the  Turkiih  empire,  will  find 
M.  P.’s  book  well  worth  tlieir  pci  u- 
fil. 


T’ '•  tuV/aairr  Tfamma  :  A  Fairy  Tale.  Frarjlatcd  from  f.fe  German 
Rabcncr. 

THF.RE  was  formerly,  in  tf'e  famous  jetSfs,  for  he  was  pious  and  jul.  Ji'orc- 
iflaiid  of  Shiekock,  an  old  kin^,  mofomma  was  his  true  lunir,  tluvugli 
who  feared  the  gods  and  loved  his  fub-  loir.e  luRarians,  without  any  auihori’r, 

II  a  have 
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have  called  him  fimply  Camefimma.  In 
reward  of  his  virtue  heaven  bellowed  on 
him  al!  the  felicities  that  princes  can  en¬ 
joy.  His  neighbours  com  ted  his  friend- 
jhlpand  fubmitted  their  dlfierences  tohis 
juft  and  impartial  award.  His  enemies 
were  afraid  of  ofiendiiig  hini,  becaufc  by 
fo  doir.;;  they  would  have  brought  upon 
themfelves  the  refentinent  of  all  the 
neighhouring  princes.  He  liad  many 
fairbful  fervants  in  his  couit,  and  not  a 
finple  flatterer.  He  cnaifltd  but  few  laws, 
for  his  example  w’as  fufficient  to  make 
the  people  virtuous ;  but  when  he  did 
snake  a  law,  it  was  held  fo  facred  and  in¬ 
violable,  that  twenty  years  often  elapfed 
without  a  fingle  infringement  of  it.  His 
fubjedls  were  chearful  and  indefatigable 
in  their  refpeilive employments,  for  they 
knew  that  they  and  their  children  would 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour.  There 
was  not  a  beggar  in  his  whole  dominions, 
for  no  borly  was  idle,  nor  was  pro¬ 
digality  falhionahle.  He  puniflied  but 
feldom,  for  his  people  were  virtuous,  not 
from  the  fear  of  puuifhmcrit,  but  from 
the  fear  of  offending  the  prince.  In  a 
word,  every  fubjeil  was  his  friend:  fo 
happy  was  the  old  Ivocamofamma  ! 

nut  he  had  no  heir :  even  at  this  he 
did  not  muimut,  for  he  wasfatisfied  with 
every  thing  that  Termed  to  be  the  will  of 
the  po<i5.  His  queen,  however,  was  al¬ 
together  inconfolable.  She  made  feven 
pilgrimages  to  the  top  of  Fufinoganima. 
She  knelt  night  and  day  before  the  image 
of  FekMla-Puffa,  anil  implored  of  her  a 
foil.  The  king  did  not  approve  of  this 
prepo Herons  devotion  ;  but  he  ceafed  to 
oppofe  it  as  foonas  Ihe  reprcleuted  to  him 
the  welf.'.re  of  his  fubjedls  required 
aii ‘leir  to  the  throne.  Her  fterflity  was 
OC'  afioiied  by  the  malice  of  the  old  en- 
cli.uittr  Congock,  whom  her  grandfa 
till  r  had  offended.  At  laft  tlie  goddefs 
P.iffa  had  con'paffion  on  her,  and  defired 
her  to  cat  of  the  black  chetties  that 
grow  in  the  iflands  of  Japan.  Nofoon- 
er  bad  (he  tailed  this  fruit  than  the  fpell 
was  diffliived,  and  (he  became  pregnant. 

C'ongock  immediately  grew  furiou"  : 
he  (wore  the  death  of  the  mother  and 
the  mifery  of  the  fen.  Tlie  gocyl  fairies, 
who  are  the  never-failing  friends  of  vir¬ 
tuous  queens,  l.eaid  the  oath  and  trem¬ 
bled  ;  tor  tliey  knew  the  power  of  tlic 
fell  enchanttr,  who  was  al)*c  to  fet  both 

fri'. 's  and  fairies  at  defiance.  Their 
riendfh’.p  induced  them  to  think  of 
me.'’!.'  fo-  averting  the  fatal  conlc<,uen- 
ecs  oft'  -  oath. 

"1  hey  airciiibicd  at  the  birth  of  the 


rinee,  that  e-ach  of  them  might  give 
im  a  gift.  Zoimane,  the  moft  refpec- 
table  ot  the  fairies,  prefled  him  toner  bo- 
fom ;  fhc  kiffl-d  him  three  times  on 
the  heart,  and  laid, — Be  tiau  a  friend  of 
t!v  Godi!  Afaide,  a  good  fairy,  and  a 
firm  friend  of  the  human  race,  took  him 
in  her  arms  and  faid,  *  Govern  t/jon  as 
thy  father  has  done !  Zimxime,  whofe 
name  imports  a  folitarv,  but  benevolent 
fairy,  laid  her  thumb  leven  times  upon 
his  tongue,  and  faid.  Be  thou  <ai>e  and 
valiant.  Alcimedore,  a  young  and'  beau¬ 
tiful  fairy,  kiffed  his  eyes  and  his  mouth 
and  faid.  Be  then  amiable. 

When  this  benedidlion  was  finifhed 
they  laid  the  child  on  the  bread  of  hi* 
mother,  who  was  almod  trefide  herfeif 
with  jov,  and  wa«  jud  about  to  exprefa 
her  airuiances  of  unfeigned  gra'itude, 
when  the  enchanter  Congock  appeared 
hovering  over  herfopha  in  abi.tck  cloud  ; 
he  eyed  the  child  with  a  dtrn  fmile,  and 
in  a  frightful  voice  excl. lined.  But  I  v:il! 
be  thf  foe.  When  he  liad  faid  this,  he 
rolled  himfelf  up  in  a  dark  fog.  and 
broke  away,  muttering  cu'fc*  as  he  dalk- 
ed  over  the  plains  of  bhiekock.  The 
fairies  turned  pale,  and  the  unhappy  mo¬ 
ther  outlived  tlic  terrible  apparitu>n  but 
a  few  minutes. 

Zoimane  iinlertook  the  education  of 
the  young  prince.  She  knew  well,  that 
an  enchanter  had  not  power  to  intercept 
the  fu'.fillinent  of  the  lienediclions  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  fairies;  anil,  therefore, 
(lie  w  as  convinced  that  the  prince,  who 
had  now  got  the  name  of  Tfamma,  would 
be  a  friend  of  the  gods,  wiuld  be  a  good 
king,  and  become  an  amiable,  a  w  ife, 
and  a  valiant  prince  :  but  (he  knesv  like- 
wife,  the  power  of  the  furious  Congock, 
and  was  ptrfuaded  that  he  would  fall 
upon  a  thoufandexpedients  todifappoint 
the  prince  of  the  fame  and  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  that  he  n.ight  reafonably  expedl 
from  the  gifts  ot  the  fairies.  On  this 
account,  (he  employed  her  utm>>d  care  in 
his  education,  in  order  to  cxcrcife  him  in 
condancy  and  fortitude,  and  in  rtfigna- 
tion  to  the  will  of  the  gods.  Theft  vir¬ 
tues  (he  continued  unremittingly  to  in¬ 
culcate,  till  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age, 
when,  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
compliance  with  the  laws  of  his  kingdom, 
he  took  upon  him  the  governrnent-  She 
led  him  herfeif  to  the  vacant  throne,  re¬ 
mitted  himto  the  aflldanee  of  the  afl’emb- 
led  council,  embraced  him  once  more 
with  mat  ernaltenderncfs,and  (aid,  “Shew 
“  thyfclf  worthy  to  be  thy  father’s  fuc- 
“  ceflor,  and  forget  not,  prince,  that 
virtue 
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¥  virtue  never  fails  to  reward  lier  vota-  Tfamma  wiflied  to  take  advantage  of 
“  taries,  though  thev  may  l>e  perfecuted  this  favouraLle  opportunity  to  ^r.^uire 
“  by  the  whole  worfd.”  She  was  filent ;  the  reverence  as  well  a-  t!ie  love  ot  bij 
the  call  upon  him,  for  the  laft  time,  a  fubjeifls,  by  (hewing  hiniiVlf  in  the  ma- 
look  of  afl'cdlion  and  companion  ;  then  jefty  and  fp  endor  of  a  king,  while  he 
wrapt  herl'elt  in  an  azure  cloud,  and  left  afitired  them  of  the  aflr*<5lion  of  a  hene« 
him,  to  afcend  to  her  own  happy  abode,  voient  father.  The  kings  ot  Shirkock, 
or  to  undertake,  in  fome  other  country*,  contrary  to  the  cuftom  of  eadern  princes, 
the  eduration  of  fomc  other  good  prince ;  were  atcufloined  to  addrels  thcmfelves 
w  hich  fhe,  as  a  benefadlrefs  of  the  human  in  public  to  their  fubjetfls.  rfantm’» 
race,  confidcred  at  her  proper  and  mod  whofe  tongue  the  godlike  fa'rv  b’ ' t.  .-rn 
delightful  employment;  for  (he  knew',  times  touched,  ref-cved  to  de^a.-v  to  1  .• 
that  by  the  virtuous  education  of  one  fubjr<£ls  cn  this  f..!emn  O'-caii  'n,  that  he 
prince,  millions  of  people  are  raadc  hap-  lovtd  them.  Hr  rejoiced  like  a  good 
py.  king  that  he  could  tcil  them  fo  in  truth. 

Congock  was  fitting  at  the  entrance  of  The  gates  of  the  palace  were  thrown  op- 
his  gloomy  abode,  meditating  mifehief,  en,  and  the  king  left  his  throne  to  pre- 
when  he  obferved  Zoimane  failing  thro’  fent  himfcif  to  the  people, 
the  air.  lie  inltantly  hid  himfelf ;  for  At  this  moment  arrived  the  foul  en- 
the  moft  audacious  mifrreant  is  ftartlcd  chanter  over  the  royal  city.  He  fa*./ ‘l.o 
at  the  fudden  appearance  of  the  worthy  jwyful  impatience  of  the  peoph  ,  a:.  I 
and  the  good.  He  now' knew  that  Ti'am-  goalh'd  Ins  teeth.  He  mut  tre'  ^h-  e 
ma  had  taken  pofielTion  of  the  throne,  horrible  worils,  and  immediately  f- 
and  w'as  no  longer  under  the  protedlion  cinat.  d  erowil  turned  away,  aad  r  a 
of  the  faiiy.  He  leapedfor  joy,  and pre-  another  fi'le  of  the  palace  to  view  acon;- 
pared  himfelf  to  exectitc  his  deiign.  pany  of  Chinrfe  tinnhlcrs,  whom  the  ••ii- 
“  Yes,  Tfamma,  faid  he,  I  will  be  thy  chanter  had  placed  there  to  entic-  tr,  ,i. 
“  enemy  as  I  have  been  the  enemy  of  Wh.at  was  the  aflonilhment  of  Tiatn  r.A, 

“  thy  fathers.  Though  thou  art  a  friend  when  iiixm  advancing  to  the  apjKiinted 
“  of  the  gods,  art  virtuous,  wife,  and  a-  p'ace,  he  faw  not  a  fin ’le  perlon,  an  I 
“  miable,  all  thefe  gifts  bellowed  by  the  when  he  w.is  informed  that  tin  y  had  left 
“  fairies  (hall  avail  tnee  nothing.  1  will  him  to  view  the  hulTooneries  of  a  coni- 
“  pervert  the  hearts  of  thy  fulijedls  and  pany  of  tumblers.  He  was  vex  d,  but 
of  thy  neighbours.  Thy  piety  they  he  endeavoured  as  much  as  po(hbIe  to 
‘•(hall  niitake  for  hypocrify.  Thou  exctife  the  levity  of  his  pe.'pi/.  Ife 
“  (halt  re’.gn  as  thy  father  did,  but  the  waited  a  long  time  in  vain  for  their  re- 
“  people  (hall  rile  up  againit  thee,  'i'lio'  turn,  an<l  at  lalt  fotrowfuily  retired  to 
amiable  and  wife,  thou  (hall  he  def-  his  apartment.  At  this  moment  the 
“piled.  Thou  (halt  gralp  at  (hadows,  enihaatnunt  ended;  the  people  afiein- 
“  and  thy  meft  important  undertakings  bled  again  f.efore  the  palace,  and  oecaine 
“  (hall  end  in  thy  (name  like  a  dream.’’  impatient  that  thtir  king  was  fo.iong  in 
Thus  fpoke  the  vi'e  Congock,  with  a  coming, 
threatnine  air.  Tlirice  he  laughed,  and  The  king  wa' inform'd  of  this’.npa- 
thrice  fighed  nature.  He  fcated  himfelf  tienoe  in  the  people.  'iTamma  w.  s  .00 
in  his  car,  which  was  drawn  by  four  fiery  good  a  prince  not  t  •>  gratd'y  his  fubjcvlf 
dragons,  and  haflenecl  to  the  ifiand  in  a  delire,  that  v.-as  a  proof  at  o.  ce  of 
Shiekock,  to  put  his  purpofes  in  execu-  their  loyalty  and  love.  He  sfalked  two 
tion.  The  poets  have  related,  that  every  or  three  liiti"s  bsflc wards  and  ‘orwards 
leaf  withered  under  him,  and  everv  bird  in  his-  chamlv.T  to  recover  from  his  lortn- 
became  dumb  as  he  rode  thron  ;h  tlie  air.  er  dilap-poin'mei-r,  .and  to  confidtr  of  the 
In  the  mean  time,  the  people  were  in-  moft  prop- r  and  moft  enirgeiic  words, 
formed  that  Tlainma  had  taken  pofief-  by  which  he  m:g''t  nuke  known  their 
fion  of  hjs  father’s  tlinme  They  allem-  d-uy  to 'his  bii.icifts,  .>nd  oii'ht  alTure 
bled  before  the  gates  of  the  palace,  and  them  of  the  afu-cft'oiHte  care  vith  which 
demanded  a  fight  of  their  new  king.  I  he  lie  woulii  txcrciie  his  dii’y  .  s  a  king.  He 
fame  of  his  wifdom  and  goodnels  had  now  haflcne.l  ro  the  appointed  pUc,  ;  the 
for  feveral  years  before  been  Ip-ead  a-  people  rccri  -ed  him  with  the  louiielt  ac- 
broad  over  the  kingdom.  The  people  a-  ctainations  an<t  u  liveTiid,  plaudds.  VVliat 
dored  him  on  this  account:  but  even  can  be  m'^re  a<-<^p  ab|eto  a  good  ici  ig 
though  he  had  not  pofTefTed  thcie  quali-  that,  rbej-'y  ot  his  fm  jefts’  He  -  .  cl 
ties,  he  would  have  been  beloved  for  the  till  (he  noil  •  of  t*"  mu'  ituJ;  >'■  >n;rt  ■  ■  a(e 
fake  of  their  gracious  Ivocanncfamr.u.  that  ht  miaht  adfref,  thenj.  Ti.  a  •  la- 
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Eiationsgrewlouder,  and  Tfanima burned  with  the  choicefl  prefents,  u  an  offering 
with  ddiic  to  deliver  thole  expreffiont  of  to  the  god. 

thanks  and  thole  exhortation*  to  ol)edi-  Congnek  faw  well  that  all  would  be 
Ctwe  and  fidelity,  which  he  hoped,  from  loll,  if  the  people  Ihould  be  permitted  to 
their  prefentdilpofitions,  would  have  the  witnefs  a  public  mark  of  the  king**  piety 
Sionjcr  etTccl.  1  he  people  Hill  eonti-  and  devotion;  but  that  hi*  fcheinc* 
nulng  their  vociferous  applaufc,  he  came  w'ould  I'uccted  the  more  fecurely,  if  he 
fui'waril  and  made  the  ul'ual  figns  of  an  could  make  that  piety  the  objeifl  of  fuf- 
inclination  to  Ipeak  in  order  to  procure  a  picion  and  derilion.  Thi*  he  accomp- 
lelpeftful  filtnee.  At  this  gracious  con-  liihed. 

cel;er.fion,  the  Ihouts  were  redoubled.  The  king  approached  the  wockI,  and 
Kow  it  was  no  longer  the  voice  of  loyal  prollra'.td  himl'clf  three  times  in  the  fac- 
gratulation,  but  the  wild  and  intempe-  red  preftnee  of  the  great  Namu-Amida, 
rate  uproer  of  a  fafeinated  people.  I'hc  His  I’ubjedls,  who  in  innumerable  crowd* 
king  wai  alarmed,  his  counlcllors  grew  exped^cd  him  at  the  wood,  gloried  in 
pale.  They  began  to  dread  an  iniiirrtc-  their  king,  and  fell  three  times  upon  the 
tion;  but  the  crowd  remained  at  peace,  ground  to  invoke  blefiings  on  his  head  ( 
and  I’ecmed  only  intent  on  exprefiing  their  tor  the  pious  example  of  a  king  make* 
delirious  joy,  by  klid  tries  and  clapping  pious  ful>je61s,  and  piety  makes  good  ci» 
ribands.  In  ffort  the  king  found  it  ini-  tizens.  Nowheproceededwithhisat- 
jrlT’ble  to  be  heard.  He,  therefore,  te-  tciidants  to  the  temple.  The  priells  dref. 
turn'd  once  more  to  his  apartments,  fed  in  long  white  robes,  and  with  gar- 
iiid  refledled  on  Ids  difappointinent,  with  lands  in  their  hands,  made  a  folemn  pro- 
tl.e  I'orrcw  of  a  loving  father,  who  has  cefiion  to  meet  him,  to  blefe  him,  and  to 
ioft  an  oppcrtuniiycf  giving  good  advice  receive  his  prelcnts.  They  allowed  tim 
to  his  cbiidrtn.  te  kifs  their  gai  meats,  and  alked,  in  ihe 

All  this  w  as  the  work  of  i  he  enchanter,  name  of  the  great  Naniu-Ainida,  for  bis 
w  ho  had  converted  the  joy  of  the  people  piefeiits,  Tfanima  gave  orders,  that  the 
into  a  frantic  aficClion,  which  deprived  large  wf  itc  elejiliant  Ihould  be  brought 
fj'.era  for  a  time  of  the  ufe  of  their  rca-  up.  Ifat  what  w.as  the  indign-ition  of 
Ijn.  the  priells,  and  w  hat  the  conf  uiion  of  the 

Tfamma  cculd  not  but  conclude,  that  king,  wheninftcad  of  an  el'  piiant  loaded 
a  piiwirful  hand  oppolcd  him.  lie  recol-  with  tbe  rnoll  jirecious  gifts,  there  was 
Iccltd  the  fage  adnicnilion*  of  hi>>  good  V>roiigbt  forward  an  old  grey  aU,  hearing 
'/viiniar.e,  who  had  conllantly  reccni-  a  couple  of  \iaiiitrs  filled  w  itli  rice  and 
mci.dtd  to  him  the  virtues  of  fort.tudc  lentils  1  The  priefis  threw  duff  into  the 
and  li.bmifTion,  when  he  (henid  inttt  air;  il  ey  would  not  lilfen  to  the  excufc* 
with  misfortunes.  She  told  him  that  he  of  the  king,  but  called  aloud  to  the  peo- 
bad  a  potent  enemy  ;  but  tliat  this  enemy  pic,  to  revenge  the  affuiiit  offered  to 
was  an  enchanter,  or  that  he  was  the  vile  their  god,  by  extern-.iriating  the  infidel 
caitiff  Corgock,  Ihe  had  never  informed  'I'lainma.  The  people  began  to  miirT 
L;r.', 'tt.at  his  couraat  migi;t  not  wholly  mur.  The  unhappy  king  fied  to  his  ti- 
sail,  and  that  he  might  net  be  quite  dll-  tadel,  and  remained  three  days  ihut  up 
heartened  by  the  prefi'ure  of  calan.ity.  in  hit  cl’ainbcr,  feeding  on  raw  pulle, 
Corgock  rejt  iced  as  a  viilain  rejoices,  and  fitting  upon  his  knee.’:,  that  he  might 
He  mecirated  new'  fchtmes  for  the  nior-  appeafe  the  wrath  of  the  teirihle  Namu-^ 
til.caticn  ot  the  virtucus  'Mamma :  and  Amida ;  for  he  imagined,  that  the  god 
as  he  was  one  of  the  muff  dangercusand  was  offended  at  him,  and  had  in  anger 
laofh  inipious  of  w  izzards,  he  undertook  turned  his  valuable  prefcnts  into  defpica- 
fo  make  liie  piety  and  the  wiidom  of  the  ble  trafli.  On  the  fourth  day,  he  fum- 
beli  of  kings  rid'cuious  to  hi*  i'uhjedls.  moned  the  whole  body  of  his  counfellors. 

lly  the  laws  of  Si  iekock,  the  new  It  was  refolved,  that  the  king  (hould,  by 
'ring  was  obliged,  during  the  firft  thirty  one  of  his  iVrvants,  on  whole  Iccrccy  he 
•l.y*  of  his  i,.ic’n,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  could  rely,  fend  prelcnts  to  the  priefts, 
f.i  the  wood  of  the  great  Na'yn-Aitiida^  double  in  value  to  thofe  he  had  deffined 
.'I'lr.irma  obeyed  this  law  with  plcafure,  for  the  god.  The  priefis  were  at  hft 
as  it'fcund  f-ni  to  perlbrm  a  pious  duty,  prevailed  on  to  relent,  the  prefents  were 
«nd  as  he  would  be  accompanied  by  the  accepted,  and  the  god  was  appealed, 
s-ttatcr  p.irt  of  Lis  fubjedl-i.  He  fet  out.  After  this  adventure  the  king  grew 
attended  by  the  okkll  of  bis  rounfeliors,  melancholy;  for  to  lofe  the  favour  of 
iicd  loadw  one  of  his  white  ekpiiauLs  the  gods,  and  the  love  cf  his  fubjetffs. 
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«V  two  of  the  blttereft  calamities  that  wasthe  aftonilhmentof  Tfatnma.whcnhe 
can  Ixrlal  a  good  king.  The  courtiers  found  himl'elf,  not  before  the  harbour  of 
remarked  hi*  defponden:^-,  which  nei-  Sarkocls,  but  clofc  by  the  fhore  of  hi* 
ther  buhoefs  nor  diverfion  could  relieve,  own  ifland,  and  in  view  of  his  palace  ! 
They  counselled  him  to  diiptU  his  cares  He  threw  himfelf  proftrate  on  the  deck, 
with  love  :  but  thirty  moons  paCed  away  he  implored  the  pity  of  the  gods,  and 
before  he  could  refalve  to  take  their  ad*  commanded  the  fails  to  be  inltantly  fet. 
vice ;  at  lafl,  they  reprefented  to  him,  lie  flew  the  third  time  to  the  iiland  oif 
that  the  welfare  of  Shiekock  depended  Sarkock,  and  the  tliird  time  he  found 
on  his  marriage,  and  he  immediately  himl'elf  in  tS«  harbour.  The  king  and 
conl'entcd.  his  people  were  ^<3in  aflembled,  and  3- 

Antball'adors  were  fent  to  the  neigh-  gain  exprefling  their  v'.feigned  joy  at  this 
bouriiig  ifland  Sarkock,  to  demand  the  third  return.  The  old  Vng  flood  on  the 
king’s  daughter  in  marriage,  a  princels  fhore,  he  ftretched  out  his  h-X’d  te*  Tl'am- 
whofe  virtue,  and  wifdom,  and  beauty,  ma,  whowas  juftintheaelof  lirpping  out 
had  acquired  her  the  flattering  name  of  of  the  fhip,  when  a  fudden  cry  arsl'e  at 
i^lzlzi.  The  king  of  that  ifland  was  en-  once  on  the  land,  as  well  as  on  board,  vf 
chanted  with  the  profpedl  of  becoming  Treachery.,  'frfochtry!  Tfamma  fpriing 
allied  in  this  manner,  to  the  fon  of  his  back  into  the  lh>p,  and  endeavoured  to 
old  and  bell  friend.  He  gave  his  conl'ent  pacify  and  compote  his  people.  The  old 
to  the  match;  but  at  the  fame  time  re-  king  tore  the  weapons  from  the  handsof 
qiieiled,  that  Tfamma  would  come  in  his  iubjeifls  ;  he  called  to  them,  but  no- 
perfon  and  receive  the  princefs  from  his  body  heard  him.  The  cry  u]>on  laud, 
hands,  that  they  might  confult  about  the  and  in  the  fliips,  was  like  the  ihouts  of 
Left  means  of  perpetuating  a  friendly  uni-  two  mighty  armies  at  the  moment  of  en  • 
on  between  the  kingdoms,  and  of  fecur-  gaging.  T!ie  fleet  of  Tfamma  turned  a- 
iiig  tiie  vcelfare  of  their  relpedlive  full-  bout,  and  fled,  and  not  one  of  liis  com- 
jrel*.  Any  one  cf  thefe  reaUms,  vas  p:my  looked  behind  him,  till  the  fleet 
lulficicnt  to  deterniine  Tfamma  to  com-  was  faft  moored  in  the  harbour  of  Shie- 
ply  with  the  requcll.  He  accordingly  kock.  Tfamma,  who  faw  well  that  a 
en.barked,  and  fet  fail,  with  a  fleet  of  an  powerful  am:  ojipofed  him,  went  afhore 
huiidredlhips.  The  voyape  to  Sarkock  difconf.date  and  abaflicd.  His  attend- 
rrquired  but  liltl:  time,  fo  that  Tijiiiinia  ants  awaked  as  fiotn  an  unquiet  (’.ream, 
was  foon  in  light  of  the  harbour.  He  r.nd  knew  not  what  had  happeued  to 
was  approaching  it,  rende.-ed  impatient  them,  ncr  why  they  had  fled.  Ther 
by  lovt,  tiy  frienciibip,  and  the  defire  of  were  afiamcd  to  look  their  wives  in  the 
iiuking  his  f  ibjects  happy.  The  old  favC,  before  the  king  they  hung  their 
k  iig  of  Sarkock  w.as  flanding  with  his  heads  to  the  earth ;  hut  Tlamma  was  £1- 
couidtllors,  and  l.is  people  on  the  Ihore,  tisnej,  that  his  difgrace  could  not  be  ir.i- 
ready  to  reieivc  his  fiicnd ;  when  fud-  puted  to  them,  tie  comforted  then:, 
deiily  a  furious  fterm  invaded  the  fhips,  and  relignc  l  himf  If  to  the  will  «x  the 
dio.e  them  back  from  the  harbeur,  gods,  which  to  him  was  lucoicprehenfl- 
aiid  l.lcw  them  with  fuch  vicler.ce,  quite  Lie. 

round  the  ifland,  that  in  three  clays  tiiey  Congock  exulted  at  the  anguilh  of  the 
wrre  agaui  oppolitc  to  the  tow  n.  The  king,  wbii  h  this  laid  endeavoured  to 
riti/ens  difcoveied  the  fleet,  Joy  fpread  hide  from  his  jienple.  His  marriage  wirh 
itfcli  aga.n  over  the  whole  inhabitants,  the  virtuous,  the  wTc,  and  the  beantifn! 
and  tiie  king  n.rftened  with  his  court  to  y.izi/i,  wastoogreatabicflingfor  Tfan- 
the  l.arbour,  to  veiconie  hit  fiiend  and  nia  to  have  ae.'onipllfhed,  unrtiituibed  bv 
foil,  whom  he  had  given  up  for  loll,  the  malice  of  this  furious  enchanter.  It 
Tiic%  la  .V  and  falulcd  each  other,  with  was  he  who  had  raifed  the  florin,  w  ho 
geiliiies  expreflivt  of  their  mutual  fatis-  had  involved  the  fh-et  in  the  dad  nei'*  of 
faction,  at  this  unhoped-for  return ;  the  night,  and  who  had  fpread  the  try  ot 
flmre  and  the  Ihips  refoundtd  with  gra-  treachery  among  the  people. 
tiiUtioi.s  ;  blit  a  thick  and  dark  cloud  The  old  king  of  Sarkork  was  pic/i?, 
began  lo  invell  the  fleet.  It  became  im-  but  not  fupcrftitious.  This  Ih'.efold 
p.dfiliie  10  proceed,  and  the  tails  were  difappoir.tineiit  did  not  difouraje  hi.ti 
taicriiin,  that  thcihipsinightnotrunfoul  from  making  a  new  attempt.  He  faw 
ct  one  aiiociicr.  in  thii  Uale  of  darknefs  well,  that  the  interruptloM*  this  ir  ar’-iagr 
and  .mxicty,  the  fleet  coiitmiicd  for  fume  had  met  vrith,  were  not  decieed  ey 
hours  ;  tbedoudat  lafl  began  todifiipate;  heaven,  ai.d  knew,  tha:  the  gods  w.hom 
hut  when  It  was  eu.irely  dilpelied,  wh.at  he  \vorlliip;H.d  '.wre  fclcapcblc  of  ob- 

IhuifUug 
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ftrud^ing  the  union  of  two  virtuous  per- 
fons,  or  tlic  prolpcritv  of  two  iniglity 
kingdom-.  He  contuiered  what  had 
iiaj-peiud  3S  unavoidable  chance,  and 
was  anxious  for  the  accomplilhmcnt  of 
the  marri.:gc  ;  but  he  would  not  permit, 
that  I'laoiina  ihoulJ  be  requeflcd  to  at¬ 
tempt  a  fourtli  vifit.  For  this  rrafon, 
he  enibara  .-d,  wiiii  his  daughter  sJ.d  a 
few  attenii-.nts,  on  board  a  flilp,  and 
landed  Li-  ■/  in  Shiekucl..  Winn  this 
linloiiheil  .  .  ■  arrivH  r  t  the  old  king  was 
annoiiiicr  :o  ■l'>;.iin.a>lie  was  afionilh- 
ed,  and  ..  .ded  wiiu  open  .arms  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  o'  .  and  his  father’s  friend,  and 
to  I'alote  t.o-  tth-ftlal  Zizizi.  He  kifil-d 
t’u-' titan,  o;  lie  oiu  man,  who,  having 
oitiled  hi'i  ,  refrnted  to  him  his  daugh¬ 
ter.  Ti..  r.etfs  would  have  filkn  at 
h's  feet.  I  lamina  railed  her ;  he  took 
htr  hy-  i'  hai.tl,  and  according  to  the 
cuiu.in  t  o'"  country,  and  in  iiiruiauce 
ofhi'.  '  '  -t  fidelity,  in  the  prefence  of 

t’i.  . ..lid  oi  the  whole  jstople,  he 
pr  .  t  0  ’ ill  up  the  veil  tlial  coveted 
h.  ■  . 

’  y  '-vll  he  irnagiiitd,  with  what 
I,.-,  'i  ig  emotion  his  liaiid  ii  ifoniicd 
!*;■  r..  .-c,  a:.d  I'.ow  vehei..ciu  vvas  his 
to  1 .  ho  t'  the  fvatiinsoF  a  pr.’ti- 
rtT  rtnowiiid  ovir  alt  the  eefi  at  the 
ho  V  c' of  bs.-.ut . .  Rut,  gracio'u -leavcn 
kow  ti' I  he  It.Tt  ba  k  With  hi.rror  and 
a-na/er;  eni,  vvlicr;  the  n;oil  hideous  mon- 
ftei,  li.a.  ever  wore  tlic  huniuii  form,  fa- 
luted  l.i.-  f.gi.t !  .1  ha.d  head,  a  wrinl.lcd 
brow  overgrown  vtilii  hair,  eytS  tiillil- 
lliig  biiiiif.one  and  vrrini'ion,  iLbhy 
withcied  cliccks,  a  pointed  chin,  a  t'.if- 
torted  mouth,  and  black  pro;  eV.ng  teeth, 
tilde  were  the  features  ci  the  ccieltial 
Zizizi. 

Tfamma  gazed  lor  forae  minutes  with 
mute  altouiihint-nt.  He  looked  firit  at 
her  father  and  then  at  his  people,  ami 
then  let  fall  the  veil.  '1  he  unhappy  prin- 
cefs  wejit  and  knew  not  the  caule  ol  this 
gcneralamazcnu  lU,  and  terrify  ing  fi'.encc. 
'I  hc  venera'nie  old  man  hid  liis  head  m 
his  robe:  among  the  people  th-reaiofe 
a  murmur  of  diiguft ;  and  liigli  in  the 
air  was  hearci  z  loud  laugh,  like  the  laugh 
of  a  giant,  llulhed  wiili  inlbleme  and 
V  iiie.  1  he  old  king  knew  the  voice  of 
the  tncli.nuer,  he  uncovered  his  lace, 
threw  dull  iiilo  tl;e  air,  and  thrice  invok¬ 
ed  thename  of  t':ie  mighty  Namu-Aniida. 
The  laugh  of  the  enchanter  was  charged 
into  a  hideous  yell,  which  was  loft  in  the 
dillant  (ky ;  but  the  unhappy  princefs 
retained  her  deformity,  of  which  Ike  llill 
was  ubconfcicus. 


rile  old  king  took  her  by  the  hand,  vr.<i 
led  her,  with  fl'amma,  into  a  chamber, 
where  he  thus  addrelTed  them;  “1  fee 
now,  my  children,  that  the  ani'eiit 
threats  of  on.-  of  the  moll  potent  among 
enchanters  are  fulfilled ;  but,  to  my  com¬ 
fort,  I  know  too,  that  I  lhall  live  but  a 
few  moons,  and  that  at  my  death  the 
fpell  Hull  be  diffolved.  Take  courage, 
Tfaiimia,  and  be  not  difmayed  :  do  not 
abandon  my  daughter ;  love  her  truly, 
and  loon  expedl  a  better  fortune.  Aiid 
tho'j  my  daughter,  faid  he  tm'oracing 
her,  thou  wilt  not  always  remain  thus ; 
fiiffer  thy  misfortune  with  patience. 
'I’hv  virtue  and  thy  wifdora  the  power 
of  the  enchanter  cannot  impair  ;  of  beau- 
t  \  alone,  whicn  is  frail  and  fading,  he  can 
but  tor  a  time  deprive  thee.”  Here  he 
led  his  daughter  to  a  mirror,  that  fhe 
might  view  tiie  cruel  ravage  that  had 
taken  place.  She  looked,  ft.c  was  terri¬ 
fied,  and  funk  almoft  liteiefs  into  her  fa¬ 
ther’s  arms.  She  Ihed  a  few  bitter  tears 
over  her  vanifticd  btaiitv,  for  Zizizi  was 
bnf  a  woman:  in  a  few  minutes,  Ihe 
gievv  calm  and  compofed.  “  The  hand  of 
our  enemy,  faid  flie,  has  anticipated  an 
event  which  in  a  few  years  longer, 
would  liive  fpontaneoufty  arrived.  I 
will  endeavour  to  refigii  niyfclf  to  my 
fate  :  but  you,  prince,  faid  file  to  Tfam¬ 
ma,  I  abfoivc  you  of  your  promil't ;  1  will 
return  with  my  father.  I  love  you  too 
well  to  deiire  that  you  fhouM  love  UiC 
again.  May  you  lie  happy  I  ” 

rianiina,  who  had  now  had  icifure  to 
recover  from  his  firit  aitonifhmer.t,  was 
fctilibly  touched  with  thefe  words.  He 
took  her  by  the  hand,  embraced  her, 
aiid  Iwore  he  wou’d  love  her  eternally. 
The  I'uleinn  ceremony  was  performed. 
Tfamma  loved  tils  conlbrt,  but  the  rah- 
bic  in  Shickock  fung  farcaltical  fongs  on 
the  new  queen.  She  heard  them  with¬ 
out  rcfentinent.  Her  greateft  ambition 
was  to  pleafc  the  king,  who  foon  dif- 
covered  her  woith,  and  loved  her  with 
truth.  She  endeavoured  alio  to  infpirc 
tliC  people  with  a  portion  of  her  virtue 
and  w  ifdom ;  but  her  attempts  were 
vain,  for  Ihc  was  ugly.  When  Ihe  went 
to  the  temple,  and  devoutly  prayed  to 
the  gods,  the  inconfidtratc  l.iid  fiic  was 
pious  for  want  of  fenfe.  Though  Ihc 
fpoke,  like  the  vvifeft  Bramin  of  the  god', 
of  nature  and  of  the  facred  duties  of  man¬ 
kind,  they  called  her  an  alTuming  pedant. 
Did  {he  tpeak  courteoudy  and  kindly  to 
any  one  ?  they  faid  ’twas  but  her  duty. 
Was  Ihe  liberal  ?  they  denominated  her 
bounty  oliciuatlous  prodigality.  In  a 
wordj 
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word,  tXf  vuTfar  at  court,  and  the  vul¬ 
gar  in  the  city,  face  nothing  in  her  con- 
duifl  hut  faults  and  vices ;  tor  fhc  was  in¬ 
deed  very  u;:Iy. 

She  perceived  the  general  diflike,  and 
(he  knew  the  caufe  of  it ;  flic  knew 
likewiie,  that  the  caufe  would  be  remov¬ 
ed  when  the  enchantment  was  broken. 
She  wilhed,  for  the  fake  of  her  hufband, 
her  people,  and  herfelf,  that  her  hvrmtr 
b«  auty  might  return  ;  but  flie  reprefled 
her  wilhes,  atid  trembled,  when  the  re- 
fledfed  that  they  could  not  lie  gratified 
but  by  the  death  of  her  father,  whom  the 
fo  tendeily  loved.  She  wilhed  he  nught 
live  long,  and  fo  reconciled  herfclf  to  her 
prefent  condition. 

The  common  enemy  of  her  race,  the 
implacable  Congock,  knew  well  that  his 
cnchantiiunt  would  ceafe  with  the  life 
ot  the  old^ing  ;  he  knew,  likewiie,  that 
bis  death  would  happen  in  a  few  moons. 
He  could  forefee  how  much  the  love  I'f 
Tfamma  and  his  fpoufe  would  he  inerraf- 
ed,  when  even  her  ugl'.ncfsbad  not  been 
able  to  reprefs  it.  So  much  happiiufs 
the  vile  caitif  could  rtot  think  of  allowing 
to  his  enemies,  fie  penxived  that  the 
generous  Tfamma  waited  patiently  for 
the  time  that  was  to  relliire  his  wife  to 
her  native  diarms.  He,  as  an  enchant- 
f,  was  alone  able  to  difeover  the  fecret 
wilh'*s  of  the  queen,  which  the  t  onid  not 
help  fr,' ning  when  the  centempt  of  the 
prop'c  became  inllidVrabic.  Hu:  he  de¬ 
rided  her  wilhes,  for  he  had  conceived 
the  cruel  driign  of  making  her  beamy 
prodaClive  of  mere  mifery  to  the  king 
than  her  u  jlincfs  had  been. 

One  morning,  at  lircak  of  day,  as  (he 
was  lying  prollraic  lx  fore  the  image  of 
the  god  num,  praying  for  the  foul  cif  her 
old  father,  who  lay  dangeroufiy  iil,  a 
noife  as  of  a  clap  of  thunder,  was  heard 
in  her  chamber.  Tfamma  flew  to  the 
place,  where  he  found  his  wife  lying 
without  fenfe  on  the  ground,  but  wnh  a 
beauty  that  dazzled  his  eyes.  He  took 
her  ill  his  arms,  and  in  a  few  moments 
fne  recovered.  The  king,  in  great  per¬ 
plexity  tonlidered  how  he  lliould  make 
known  to  her  this  h.tppy  change,  an  in¬ 
formation  w.hich  he  could  not  communi¬ 
cate,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  acquaint¬ 
ing  her  with  the  death  of  her  father, 
whom  Ihe  fo  tenderly  loved.  She  was  fit¬ 
ting  on  his  knee  trembling  and  faint.  She 
looked  on  her  hulbandand  the  attemlants 
with  wild  diford.er,  like  a  lick  perfon 
who  has  juR  awaked  from  a  fearful 
dream.  At  laR  Ihe  happened  to  cait 
hrr  eyes  on  a  looking-glafs.  Shcimme- 
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diately  Ratted  up,  tore  herfelf  from  the 
arms, of  her  hulband,  prelfed  through 
the  crowd  of  ftrvaiits,  and  Rood  motioii- 
Icfs  foine  minutes  before  the  mirrer, 

“  Yes,  it  is  1,”  cried  fhe,  tranfporte  I 
with  joy,  “  and  1  am  myfclf  again.”  She 
fcated  herfclf  before  the  mirror,  and  im- 
meilLatcly  began  to  adjiiR  the  ringlets  of 
her  fine  black  hair,  to  and  contemplate  the 
whitencTs  of  her  lily  hand.  S.te  hap¬ 
pened  to  fmile,  and  Hie  was  fo  charmed 
with ‘that  fmile,  that  Ihe  rejieateel  it  in 
various  ways,  to  difeover  wh?.t  Put  of 
fmile  moR  became  her  month,  or  Ihew- 
ed  her  teeth  to  the  greatell  advantage. 
She  was  never  weary  of  admiring  her 
fine  eyes.  In  a  fingle  minute  Ihe  praiflil- 
ed  the  tender,  the  dif  iainful,  the  com- 
inanding,  the  languilhing,  the  forrowfiJ 
look,  and  a  thmilindorheis.  Inaword, 
Rie  ogled  with  he.')i  !t,  and  difeovtred 
that  the  commanding  l.vok  fat  moR  grace¬ 
fully  on  her  black  eve.  Vfr  iih  luch  tx- 
prelfion  on  her  features,  liic  turned  round, 
anl  txpcdlcd  the  adoration  of  the  by~ 
Randers.  Her  hufiaaud,  who  had  obfer- 
ed  with  .iRonilhmci'.t  tliefe  untifua!  mr- 
tinns.  Rood  beCde  her  unn  i.ic.d.  He 
took  her  hand,  but  fre  wiciuirew  it 
haughtily;  then  looklrg  on  iiini,  llir 
feemed  to  reco'.ledl  that  he  was  her  hui- 
band :  She  allowed  l.im  to  take  her 
hand  a  fecond  time,  without  deigning  to 
oiiferve  the  teudernefs  with  wh’u.h  iie 
kitfed  k.  At  laft  he  ventured  to  men¬ 
tion  the  death  of  her  father.  He  fpote 
of  fubiniflion  to  the  will  of  the  gou*,  of 
the  wifdom  and  the  virtues  of  the  pious 
king,  of  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  of 
the  happinefs  of  the  goo<l  after  death. 
“  Is  he  dead  interrupted  Ihe.  Tlam- 
mi  call  kis  eyes  on  the  ground.  “  The 
will  of  the  gods  be  done,”  laid  Ihe,  ad- 
jufling  her  tucker;  “  he  was  indeed  vrrv 
fid  and  peeyilh,  and  his—”  as  Ihe  fahl 
this  fhc  was  looking  herfclf  in  the  glafs, 
when  Ihe  deferied  an  almoft  invifible 
freckle  under  her  left  eye.  “  Gracious 
Gods  I  cried  Ihe,  what  is  this  ?”  She 
funk  into'a  fopha,  grew  pale  with  alarm, 
and  fent  inRantly  lor  her  phyfleians. 

Tfamma  Rood  before  her  as  one  in  a 
dream,  lie  law  his  iboufe  the  moll 
beautiful  woman  in  the  £aR,  hut  he  felt 
rone  of  that  tendemefs  and  virtuous 
fenfibility  which  formerly  were  fo  pecu¬ 
liar  to  kis  nature.  He  beheld  a  fitief.'-m, 
occupied  folcly  with  itfclt.  and  expcdling 
the  admiration  of  mankind;  without 
meaning  to  deftrve  it.  He  fmote  his 
hreaR,  and  iinpl  irtd  the  ^ods  to  recall 
tbefe  fatal  charms  that  had  hantlhcd  fo 
I  many 
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many  virtues.  The  Gods  were  deaf  t» 
hiK  petition,  and  the  Enchanter  triumph* 
ed  in  his  mifery. 

1  he  Queen’s  metatnorphofis  had  quite 
a  diftirent  cfFe<St  on  the  people.  T^ey 
adorf;  her  for  her  beauty  {  and  when 
(hr  op-  ned  her  lips,  they  were  filled  with 
admiration  even  before  (he  fpoke.  A- 
mong  this  people  there  were  many  poets; 
they  ■:elebrated  her  beauty  in  fongs,  and 
(he  rewarded  th.m  with  rice.  Uncer¬ 
tain  folemn  days,  (he  diftributed  to  the 
poor  of  the  city  an  inconfiderable  alms 
M'ith  her  own  white  hand.  This  often- 
tatious  charity  was  extolled  as  the  moft 
benevolent  condefeenfion,  for  her  hand 
was  white  and  delicately  (haped.  In 
(hort,  the  people  of  Shiekock,  who  had 
defpifed  the  virtuous  queen  becctife  (he 
was  ugly,  now  deified  her  for  her  beau¬ 
ty,  .ind  exalted  her  follies  into  virtues. 

The  unhappy  hulband  was  not  daz¬ 
zled  with  tills  beauty.  He  loved  her 
(till,  though  not  with  the  lame  ardour  as 
w’h.-n  (he  was  ugly,  but  virtuous.  He 
paffed  the  hours  nnpleafantly  in  her  com¬ 
pany  ;  for,  though  with  others  (he  was 
gay,  and  fprightly,  and  well  pleafed,  (he 
v  as  never  Co  with  him.  To  all  fiis  car- 
elTes  (he  grew  cold  and  infenfible.  When 
he  was  in  the  humour  of  toying  with  her, 
(he  complained  of  a  headach.  When  he 
wilhed  to  enjoy  her  company  at  table, 
(he  became  devoutly  inclined,  and  rcfol- 
ved  to  fall.  Whenever  he  attempted  to 
exprefs  how  tenderly  he  loved  her,  (b» 
played  with  her  little  fquirrel.  If  he 
was  filent,  (he  complained  that  he  neg- 
Ie<5led  her.  She  fount)  fault  with  every 
thing  that  pleafed  him.  If  he  was'  in 
fpirits,  (he  turned  peevilh,  and  reproach¬ 
ed  him  with  triumphing  at  her  diOrefs. 
If  he  was  melancholy,  (he  complained 
that  he  no  longer  loved  her,  that  ne  was 
chearful  in  the  company  of  other  women, 
and  fuHen  only  in  her’s. 

The  example  of  the  queen  extended 
jtfelf  over  the  whole  city,  and  became 
I'afhionable  among  the  women.  The 
phy  ficians  declared  it  a  difeafe,  though 
they  could  not  find  a  remedy.  They 
give  It  a  learned  name ;  they  called  it 
Or.go-fawara-Sinano,  but  that  was  all 
they  could  do,  Notwithftandin^  this 
(earned  name,  the  men  continued  to  find 
thcmielvcs  unhappy  at  the  ve.xations  de¬ 
meanour  of  their  wives.  Tfamina  view¬ 
ed  the  general  derangement  with  con¬ 
cern,  but  he  reconciled  himfelf  to  the 
perverfities  of  his  wife  as  became  a  lo¬ 
ving  and  indulgent  hulband.  The  wife 
imitated  his  c.\amplc ;  but  though  by 


this  means  they  rendered  the 
yoke  more  eafy,  they  did  not  make  their 
wives  more  reafonanlc.  The  hiftorians 
of  Shiekock  maintain  that  the  empire  of 
the  fex  began  at  this  period ;  but  the 
learned  Tfintfia  has  proved  that  its  exif- 
tence  may  be  traced  fevcral  thoufand 
years  back. 

In  this  dilagreeable  ftate  lived  Tfam- 
ma  for  fome  time  ;  at  lad  however  he 
svas  fo  fortunate  as  to  refign  himfelf  to 
his  fate,  and  to  live  in  tranquillity.  But 
even  this  melancholy  tranquillity  the 
enchanter  would  not  fuffer  him  to  enjoy. 

A  report  was  circulated  in  Shiekock, 
that  two  mighty  Prtntes  of  Siam  were  at 
war.  The  weakeft  of  thefe  was  a  friend 
and  ally  of  Tfamma.  He  immediately 
let  fail  with  a  numerous  fleet  to  the  at- 
fiflance  of  his  friend ;  be  had  a  profper- 
ous  voyage,  arrived  fafely  at  Siam,  land¬ 
ed  his  troops,  and  found  that  the  whole 
country  was  at  peace.  His  friend  con- 
fidered  this  as  a  hoitile  invafion,  and  was 
exafperated.  He  hafiened,  with  the  af- 
fitlance  of  fome  neighbouring  princes, 
to  fall  on  the  army  of  Tfamma;  who 
was  not  in  a  condition  to  refift  the  force 
brought  againlt  him,  and  was  therefore 
obliged  to  fly  back  to  his  (hips,  and  re¬ 
turn. 

Tills  unlucky  accident  totally  fubdued 
his  fortitude.  The  thoughts  of  becom¬ 
ing  a  jeft  to  the  neighbouring  princes 
were  infupportablc  to  him.  He  hvllcn- 
ed  back  to  his  kingdom,  to  hide  himfelf 
from  the  laugh  of  the  world  and  the  de- 
rifion  of  his  lubjefls. 

When  he  entered  the  harbour,  he 
found  his  people  in  arms  ready  to  oppofe 
his  return,  and  tiie  landing  of  his  ti  oops. 
The  enchanter,  who  knew  that  the  goda 
would  futfer  his  malice  to  operate  bdt  a 
(liort  while  longer,  had  put  in  praiflice  his 
laft  and  moft  cruel  ddigii  acainft  Tfam¬ 
ma.  He  had,  during  the  abfence  of  the 
king,  affumed  his  figure,  and  command¬ 
ed  the  people  to  arm,  under  pretcnc  4 
that  a  foreign  power  was  about  to  in¬ 
vade  the  realm.  This  was  the  raiife  of 
the  oppofition  which '  Pfamnia  met  with: 
but  his  courage  and  his  virtue  overcame 
even  this  obllru£tion.  He  landed.  The 
people  faw  him,  and  were  confounded  ( 
for  they  faw  at  the  fame  time,  the  en¬ 
chanter  in  the  figure  of  Tfsmma.  Con- 
gock  had  gained  the’priefts  by  prefents. 
The  unhappy  Zizizi  took  him  lor  her 
huiband,  and  (he  loved  him  ;  for  he  had 
minillred  plentifully  to  her  vanitv.  and 
wa  tfor  ever  faying  a  thoufand  childifh 
things  in  praife  of  her  beauty.  The  la- 
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dies  cif  ikr  ronrt  were  all  on  hit  (ide,  and 
fo  were  mull  of  the  people.  A  few  only 
viriugudy  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
true  Tfamma,  who,  in  prelence  of  his 
fpoiife,  and  of  the  whole  people,  deftred 
his  cneiny  to  come  forth,  and  challenj^d 
him  to  Ungle  combat.  The  enchanter 
was  too  confident  of  his  power  to  decline 
ihe  fummont.  Tney  met  in  a  l^acious 
plain  before  the  city.  The  vile  magician 
led  the  queen  by  tne  hand,  attended  by 
an  Innuinerable  multitude  of  the  people. 
Tfamma  himfelf  was  ailunilhed  at  the 
rrfemblancc  of  hit  foe,  but  he  became  fu- 
lious  when  he  obferved  Zizizi  at  his  fide. 
He  drew  his  fword,  and  crie<l  aloud, 
O  divine  Zoimnne,  fuppoit  my  cou- 
V  rage,  and  llrengthen  tins  arm."  So 
faying,  he  ruihed  upon  the  enchanter, 
who,  without  any  efibrt,  llruck  him  at 
once  to  the  ground,  and  would  have  dif> 
patched  him  ;  but  at  this  moment  the  di¬ 
vine  Zuimane,  the  friend  and  proteflrcft 
of  Tfamma,  defeended  in  a  fiery  cloud 
on  the  enchanter.  In  her  left  hand  (he 
held  a  talifman  inferibed  with  the  name 
ef  Namu-Amida.  Congock  law  the  in- 


fciiptkm,  he  trembled,  he  funk  to  the 
earth.  He  turned  himfeif  Into  a  hideous 
giant,  and  became  audacious  enough  to 
refill  the  fairy.  She  prefented  to  him  a- 
gain  the  powerful  talifman,  and  a  le- 
cond  time  he  funk  to  the  earth.  He 
changed  himfeif  into  a  huge  rock,  but 
the  virtue  of  the  talifman  it  melted 
like  fnow  before  the  Summer-Sun.  At 
lail  he  became  a  mighty  torrent,  that 
fwept  away  the  unhappy  Tfamma  as  he 
lay  powerlefs  on  the  ground.  The  fairy 
obferved  this  loo  late ;  (he  threw  htr- 
fclf  into  the  flrcam,  and  dried  it  totally 
up  by  the  power  of  the  talifman  ;  (he 
found  the  body  of  Tfamma,  but  the  fpi- 
rit  was  gone  for  ever. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  virtuous 
Tfamma.  The  wife  gods  alone  know 
why  they  permitted  it  thus  to  happen. 
The  fairy  built  a  magnificent  temple  oii 
the  fpacious  plain,  where  the  people  have 
ever  llnce  paid  divine  honours  to  Tfam¬ 
ma.  He  became  the  god  of  the  unhap- 
’  py ;  who  are  ever  upon  the  point  of  ob¬ 
taining  their  wilhes,  but  who  all  their 
lives  long  continue  to  hope  in  vain. 
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To  the  Publilher. 

.  S  I  A. 

The  following  Ode,  which  I  find  fubjoined 
to  two  (hort  difeourfes,  preached  on  the 
5th  of  November  lad,  lately  publilhed,  1 
beg  the  favour  of  your  inferring  itin  your 
next  Magazine.  Perhaps,  with  fome  uf 
your  Readers,  it  will  be  as  acceptable  as 
either  Haylcy’s  or  Mafon’t.  Your  in- 
ferting  it  will  much  oblige, 

S  I  R. 

Your  moil  obedient  fervant, 

A  Conftant  Reader. 

16  Jenmary  1789. 

ODE  TO  LIBERTY. 

tVriUtH  far  the  Stb  of  November  1788, 
h  Commemoration  oft  be  Revolution  1688, 
Bj  tbeRev.Vh  Peebles,  at  Newton, 
ttfon  Ayr. 

Non  ryt  fum  vat<t,fed  prifei  confclus  orri. 

Hail,  Libsktv  !  celeilial  maid ! 

To  ev’ry  free-born  Briton  dear; 

In  ^auteous  robes  of  light  array’d, 
ith  all  thy  radiant  train  appear  i 


To  thee,  on  this  auTpicIont  day, 

We  raiie  the  votive,  li»leii.n  lay  i 

Smit  with  thy  charms— thy  energy  divine. 
The  wond’ring  nations  round  in  one  vad 
chorus  join. 

Enamour’d  of  thy  lovely  form. 

Thy  fmile  our  fathers  fondly  fought : 

'Thro*  fields  of  (Iain,  thro’  ev’rv  derm. 
For  thee  with  noble  ardour  fought : 

With  Clory’s  fire  their  bofoms  lnim*<|. 

The  Defpot’s  awful  threats  they  fcom’d; 

Nor  thro’  wild  ages  was  the  conted  vain— 
Heav’n  heard  their  fervent  prayers,  and 
broke  their  galling  chain. 

Nurs'd  in  their  fens  by  Btlgia't  fons, 

*  J'was  there  thy  youth  to  vigour  rofe ; 

Twas  there  thou  check’dd  the  tyrant’s 
frowns. 

And  trinmph’dd  o’erth’embattled  foes : 

With  blooming  wreaths  of  olive  crown’d, 

’Twas  there  thou  fpread’d  thy  gifts  a- 
round ; 

Till  rous’d  by  Britain’ t  tears,  by  Britain' t 
tries. 

Thou  left  thy  low-funk  fliores  for  far  more 
genial  dies. 

I  %  Fot 


On  tliatl.ifft  «1ay,  when  WriiiAM  fail’d 
Advent’roiif  o’er  the  azure  m  lin ; 

When  wirrinj  winds  no  more  prevail’d, 
And  rtornis  of  fatSion  rag’d  in  vain  ; 

’  Fw  as  then,  with  beaming  luftre  bright, 

1  hy  form  amaz'd  th’  enraptur’d  fight ; 

’'I'was  tlicn  you  calmly  fat  and  fleer’d  the 
helm. 

To  fave  a  fluking  flate,  and  raife  this  fair 
realm. 

And  when,  on  Albion's  billow’d  fhore. 
Thine  awful  enfigns  were  unfurl’d, 

Oeprellion’s  voice  was  heard  no  more. 
And  Glory  gave  thee  to  the  world  ; 

’Twas  then  you  plac’d  on  Britain' i 
throne 

Thy  Fjv' rite's  ftandard,  and  thine  own  ; 

■W'ith  all  rhy  gifts  to  blefs  this  fea-girt  ifle. 
And  eharm  each  diilant  age  with  thy  revi¬ 
ving  fmile. 

Twice  fifty  funs  have  fem  thy  reign, 

W  ith  arts  of  peace  and  honours  blel's’d ; 

With  all  the  graces  in  thy  train, 

In  al!  their  faireft  veflments  drefs’d  ; 

Ey  thee  the  ^tufes  tune  the  lay. 

Enraptur'd  with  thy  gentle  fway  ; 

By  thee  the  pencil  bids  the  canvas  fwell. 
And  miific  ft  l  ikes  the  lyre,  or  wakes  the 
vocal  flicll. 

Tis  thine  to  chcar  the  pcafant’s  toil 
In  f’lmnier's  drought,  in  winter’s 
ft.  .rms; 

T o  guard  his  tubur’d  fields  the  while 
From  Danger’ifrowntand  War’salarmt: 

’  i  is  thine  to  bid  our  iiarvcfli  rile 
VV  iJe  Waving  tj  th  autumnal  fitlc!' ; 

*1  is  thine  to  fend,  with  white  fpread  iails 
iinfurl’d. 

Our  coinnicTce  and  our  trade  around  the 
woiid’ring  world. 

But  chief,  Rr  Lie  ION  '  at  thy  flirine 
With  grateful  hearts  we  lowly  bend  ; 

To  thee  ss'e  owe  our  joys  divine. 

On  tliec  our  fsveetrft  hcjics  depend ; 

No  Romilh  zeal  v/ith  impious  hand, 

hhakes  uBcontroul’d  her  bery  brand. 

Nor  Perfecution,  in  his  madd’ning  rage, 

V  ith  favrge  (laughter,  (lains  the  annah  of 
the  age. 


BaiTAiN  !  thy  winding  fhores  alortj 
I.et  the  glad  voice  of  praife  arife ; 
’I'hy  verdant  vales  repeat  the  foiig, 

Thy  cities  waft  it  to  the  (kies ; 

May  fons  unborn  prolong  the  lay. 

And  oft  proclaim  tliis  glorious  day ; 

Ai  d;  hlcfs’d  with  Liberty’s  endearing 
train. 

May  lateft  ages  hafl  Religion’s  peacefi.4 
reign. 


Verfes  ^written  in  Rcngal. 

COULD  I  invoke  but  Waller’s  mufe. 
Or  glow  with  Thomfon’s  fire, 

My  ruflic  reed  (hould  ne’er  refufe 
To  play  when  friends  deflre. 

But  can  a  Ample  fw-ain  excel 
In  fcicnce  or  in  foirg, 

Whofe  artlefs  verfe  contains  no  fpell  • 
To  charm  the  lifl’ulug  throng  ? 

No  fccnesin  this  dire  clime  appear. 

To  aid  the  hard’s  dofign; 

A  I'lnienefs  length?  n»  out  the  year, 

And  bauiihes  the  Nine. 

Sullen  and  fad  each  Farmer  ploughs 
The  rich  hut  rhearlefs  plains; 

Whefe  oxen  feem  with  low’riiig  brows 
'J’oibare  their  ir.aftcr’s  pains. 

No  lively  fong  the  meadow  chears, 

.  Nor  iark  attunes  the  iky  ; 

'I'he  very  flocks  with  wiftful  cars 
Rcmarktheir  (hepherd’i  figh. 

'Vl’hat !  tlio’  a  verdure  clothe  the  fields^ 
Or  yrllow  harveft  fmile. 

No  haut-  the  hapkfi.  pcafant  (hields, 
kiws  iiifure  his  toil. 

The  loaded  cart  creeps  (lowly  on, 

No  tune  beguiles  the  way  ; 

At  every  ftep  the  cattle  moan 
To  hinds  mote  fad  than  they. 

\\'hen  in  the  margoe  lhade  I  try 
The  wots  of  life  to  fcan. 

There  every  breeze  Is  heard  to  cry, 

“  Oh  1  wretched  Hiudoflan. 


But  riling  fair  at  Fred'm's  fway,  “  That  land  does  freedom  ever  fly. 

Here  hcav’iily  Peace  in  beauty  blooms  ;  “  \\  hofe  foil  no  labour  needs; 

And  facred  f  ruth,  with  pureft  ray,  “  And  will  no  kind  obferving  eye 

'I'he  dark,  benighted  mind  illumes  :  «  Mark  Low  thy  bolom  bleeds  ? 

While  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  time 

5.»ults  the  foul  with  views  fu’elime ;  "  What  numbers  lately  of  thy  Swains 

V-  ith  rapture  eyes  her  future  bright  alxule,,  “  Exj.ir’d  for  want  of  bread  ; 

^  here  (bines  her  Father’ i  face,  and  her  re-  ‘‘  I'he  fields,  dill  white  with  their  rt*nzms, 
deeming  Oco.  “  la  fileuce  moBrn  the  detd.” 

•  Yc 


Ye  charming  Belles — ^and  airy  Beaus, 

In  fpite  of  thoughtlefs  mirth, 

If  e’er  a  kind  fenfation  glows. 

Oh  !  Hop  to  give  it  birth. 

For  foon  at  virtue  warms  the  heart. 

And  fympathy  is  given 
The  Gods  let  mortals  tafle  in  part 
On  earth,  the  joys  of  Heaven. 

For  gold  why  (hould  I  break  my  reft  ? 

1  aflc  no  founding  name ; 

Ye  Gods  give  me  a  feeling  breaft, 

A  juft  and  honed  fame. 

I  envy  not  fatiric  (kill 
T o  lalh  %he  faults  of  men ; 

And  may  I  never  have  the  will 
With  gull  to  whet  my  pen ! 

May  Shenftone’s  genius  guide  my  hiy. 
And  blot  out  every  lint. 

Of  which  I  cculd  not  fafely  fay 
In  heaven  that  it  was  mine. 

A  fpark  like  his,  th'  immortal  fire 
Attradive  hades  away  ; 

Ileedlefs  what  forms  thoie  fouls  infpire, 
Tliat  grovel  like  their  clay. 

Tho’  Caledonia’s  hills  are  poor,  . 

Her  fonsneed  not  complain; 

Becaufe  that  freedom’s  laws  fecure 
Poffeliiuu  to  the  I'waiu. 

No  fultry  fiin  the  fummer’s  pride 
Can  blad  :  be 'ides,  you  find, 

\^'hlm  Boreas  blows,  a  warm  fire-Cde, 

A  bc-tllc,  book,  and  friend. 

Had  I  but  jud  enough  to  keep 
A  cottage  Ihug  and  warm, 

A  horfe  and  cow,  with  fome  few  (heep. 
To  duck  a  little  farm  ; 

I  wmild  not  leave  my  pipe  and  crook 
For  Afia’s  goldeu  Uorc  ; 

No  bait  (hould  lure  me  from  my  book 
My  friend,  and  native  (here. 

Wbat  foolifh  dreams  employ  the  mind. 
But  vanifk  wkh  the  mom ; 

Por  dill  the  happied  foul  we  find 
It  that  which  ne’er  was  born. 

Peace  to  the  gentle  Cleveland's  (hade, 
How  g  eat '  Low  good  his  plan  * 

For  every  wilh  and  will  he  had 
To  be  the  friend  uf  man. 


The  foUoviin^  tranjlation  from  Ana¬ 
creon  was  made  PiNDAR, 

Efq.  and  fent  with  the  adjoining  StxtsM 
to  a  Ladj. 

ODE. 

Fain  would  I  dri'se  the  harp  to  Kings, 
And  give  to  War  the  founding 
firings. 

But  lo  !  the  chords  rebellions  prove. 

And  tremble  with  the  notes  of  Lovt. 

In  vain  I  quarrel  with  my  lyre. 

In  vain  1  change  the  rebel  wire; 

Bold  I  drike  to  war  again. 

But  Love  prevails  through  all  the  drain. 

Oh  ’  fince  not  mader  of  the  (hell. 

Ye  Kings  and  Sons  of  war  farewell; 

And  fince  the  Loves  the  fong  require, 

T"o  Venus  1  refign  the  lyre. 

’Twas  thus,  (O!  Nyntph),  witli  Attic 
tongue. 

Of  yore  the  guy  .\nacreon  lung, 

A  bard  bclov'd  by  me; 

And  who  the  poet’s  (hell  can  blame  ? 
Perhaps  old  Greece  could  boad  a  Dame 
W  ith  ev’ry  charm  like  thee. 


SONG  TO  DELIA.. 

.Sr  Peter  Pindar,  .Ejij. 

HOW  long  (hull  haplefi  Crfin  mourr 
The  c^d  regard  of  Dc.'u’seyel 
I  he  heart,  \vh>fe  only  crime  Is  love. 

Can  Delia  s  fofiiiefk  dinim  to  die? 

Sweet  is  thy  name  to  Colin’s  ear; 

I  hy  beiuiies,  O  divinely  bright !  . 

In  cne  (hort  hour  by  Delia's  fide 
1  tuUe  wh'jlc  ages  of  delight ! 

Yet  though  I  lov’d  thee  !T-.ure  than  lite; 

Nut  to  dif'ileafe  a  cruel  maid. 

My  tongue  forbore  its  funded  tile. 

And  iigh  d  amid  the  didar.t  fiwdc. 

W'kat  happier  (hephenl  wins  thy  fmile/’ 

A  blift  for  which  1  hourly  pine  ? 

Some  fwain,  perhaps,  whnfe  fertile  vale*’ 
And  fleecy  flocks  urs  more  than  tnine ! 

Few  are  the  valet  that  Colin  beads, 

And  few  the  flocks  tbote  viles  that  rove^. 
With  wealth  !  court  not  Delia’s  heart — 

A  nobler  bribe  I  offer— Love. 

Yet  (hould  t^e  virgin  yield  her  hand. 

And  thoughtlefii  wed  for  wealth  alone; 
The  a&  may  make  my  bofom  bleed. 

But  furciy  cannot  blefs  her  omtu. 


(UM 


HOME: 

An  Extemporary  F.ffnjion  on  Petumrng 
Home,  after  an  Ahjeute  of  fame  Weeks. 

WHcn  hufwtfs  calls  at  friends  invite  me, 
And  I  am  forc’d  abroad  to  roam, 
Ko  objciSs  that  I  meet  delight  me 
Like  thofe  which  1  have  left  at  Home. 

Tho’  fure  to  find  luxnrions  dainties. 

And  lodge  beneath  fome  fplen did  dome ; 
Still,  Hill  my  forrowful  complaint  is. 

That  i  am  far,  alas, from  Home. 

Tho’  welcom’d  with  unfeign’d  car.ffes,' 
And  liking  ail,  nay  loving  feme  , 

Much,  much  1  f^ar  my  look  exprefies, 

'1  hat  fpite  of  all  I'm  not  at  H<.me. 

V’hat  tho’  my  friends,  the  hours  to  vary, 
For  me  fele<ft  the  curious  tome ! 

Of  verfc  and  profe  !  foon  grow  weary, 

Not  Pope  amufes  while  from  Home, 

V'hat  tho’  to  urge  my  Ray’s  exerted 
Tho  eloquence  of  Greece  and  Rome  ? 
My  (leady  purpofe,  not  diverted. 

Still  relblutcly  leads  me  Home. 

Ve  tranquil  gates  again  receive  me. 

Once  more  your  truant  wanderer’s  come; 
From  future  calls  kind  fate  relieve  me. 

And  ne’er  again  I’ll  quit  my  HsHe.' 


’ Tis  we  who  ralfe  or  fink  the  patriot’s 
name. 

As  we  adopt,  or  we  decline  his  caule. 

’1  is  we  who  regulate  the  price  of  Rocks, 
By  circulating  rumours  thro’  the  town ; 

’Tis  as  we  p(aifc  or  cenfure  Pitt  or  fox. 
The  Oppolitiuo  it  kept  up  or  down. 

’Tis  we  who  coin  anecdotes  of  the  great. 
Who  make  bon-rltots,  conundrums,  puns, 
and  jukes ; 

In  Ihort,  We  rife  betirres,  and  fit  up  late. 
To  pleafe  the  humours  of  all  forts  of 
folks. 

^or  this  we  bu*  the  fcanticR  pittance  get. 
But  juR  efcaping  Starving’s  meagre  fate; 

Scarce  clothes  to  wear,  unlcfs  we  run  in 
debt. 

So  fniall  our  profits,  tho’  our  toil  fa 
great. 

Cold  are  our  limbs ;  impoveriik’d  it  our 
blood — 

Ye  pitying  few — feme  kind  afllRance 
give ; 

For  ,tho’  we  can  do  mifehief,  or  do  good. 
Vie  fcarce  with  both  can  do  enough  t« 
live. 

IGNOrUS. 


THE  PARAGRAPH  WRITERS. 

Ye  font  of  Pity,  whofe  relenting  eye 
Sees  not  another’s  woe  without  a  tear, 
Glance  here  a  while,  paft  not  unfeeling  by, 
But  deign  a  tale  of  fore  diRreft  to  hear. 

We  who  addrefs  you  (men  of  lucklcis  hap) 
Are  doom’d  unknown  to  trudge  the 
weary  path 

Of  life’s  duO  foreR,  l^read  With  many  a 
trap. 

And  ply  the  goofe-quill  to  make  others 
laugh. 

*Tis  we  who  fill  the  PoRman’s  fourfold 

Andfwell  the  columns  with  their  daily 
newt ; 

Who  drudge  and  toil, tho'  now  grown  grey 
.  with  age. 

To  calculate  what  nations  gain  or  lofe. 

_’Tis  we  who  guide  the  orator  to  fame; 
,'iis  we  who  ga  a  the  aAor  loud  ap- 
plaufe; 


Words  to  be  set  for  a  Recorder. 

BOSWEI.L  once  flamed  witli  patriot 
seal. 

His  bow  was  ever  bent ; 

Now  he  no  public  wrongs  can  feel. 

Till  LOWTHER  nods  aflent. 

To  feixe  the  Throne  while  Fadlion  tries/ 
And  would  the  Prince  command, 

The  Tory  B<;5WEi.t  coolly  cries, 

“  Mr  King’s  in  Weftmorelaud." 


On  a  Young  L.\dy  noko  it  •i<ery  hand- 
fome,  but  wants  wkat  it  commonly  cal¬ 
led  a  Complexion. 

Mira’s  fo  fair,  that  noni  you'll  fairer 
find. 

And  could  Ihe  blufh,  (he’d  ruin  ail  man¬ 
kind; 

But  Heav’n,  in  pity  to  a  world  in  flame, 
Hus  rcit  d  from  Mira't  foul — all  fcclc  of 
fliame. 


XUM 


